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PREFACE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  EDHION* 

Thb  author  of  the  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Public  with  a  few 
remarks  explanatory  of  its  I^an,  and  ol  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  useful  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
History. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  he  has 
auned  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modem 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  l^ebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Boman  History ;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modern  History  he 
has  carefully  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
History  of  the  most  important  nations — grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
ing as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others, — and  by  bringing 
oat  in  bold  reli(^  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of«Dom- 
paratively  unimportant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative ;  while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  tliroughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
ev^ts  a  distinct  "  local  habitation,"  but  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
planatory historical  information,  not  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
of  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Seo- 
ticm,  given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  place  of  questions. 

*  la  the  <«  School  EkUticm,''  Part  HI.,  conUining  "« OoUinet  of  the  PhUosophy  of  HUtorj,"  !■ 


1^  PREFAOK 

The  author  has  devoted  less  space  to  the  History  of  the  United  Statics 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  also  a  larger  "  American  History ;"  and,  furthermore,  th&t 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  American  studenti| 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  repeat  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  aa 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annab  as  a  General  History  must  ]i6i»- 
essarily  be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  IH.  of  tlie  present. work  with  the  am- 
bitious title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  "  Outlines ;"  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  witio  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Oh^u>s  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Humi»i 
Experience,  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  But  although  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  -qa  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  ia  known,  if^  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — ^the 
Geniua  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanced  historical  scholar,  but  to  lead  the  student  beyonii 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  important  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  from 
them,  we  present  these  closing  chi^ters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Re-. 
ligion.  Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — ^the  great 
agents  of  regeneration. and  Human  Progress; — and  we  conun^d  this 
.  portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disclaimer 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  rec(»istructed  them  with  some 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  <tf  cw 
own. 
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CHAPTER   L 

THE  EARLY  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  OOMMENOB. 
MENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Ths  CuBATioif.  The  earth  a  chaoUc  mam.  Craalkm  of  UghU  StpacaUoa 
of  land  and  water.— 2.  Vegetable  life.  The  heavenly  bodies.  Animal  life.--«).  God*abIeadn« 
on  hk  workB.  Oeation  of  man.  Dominion  giren  to  him.  Inatltntion  of  the  utbbathw — 1  An- 
nDiLuyiAM  HiiTOKT.  The  sattJecta  treated  ofl— 5.  The  earth  immediately  after  tlM  delu^fe. 
"nie  hiheaitanoe  giyen  to  Noah  and  his  children.— 6w  The  building  of  BabeL  [Eaphrates.  Geo. 
graphical  and  historical  accomit  of  the  surrounding  country.]  Ocmfusion  of  tongues,  and  di»- 
peraiom  o£  tbe  human  fiunily.— 7.  Suj^KMed  direc^ns  taken  by  Noah  and  his  sons.— 8.  Eovrt- 
UN  History.  Mis'raim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  (Egypt.]  The  gOTemmetu 
established  by  him.  Subverted  by  M«tte«,  3400  B.  C— 9.  Accounts  given  by  Herod'  otus,  Joe«- 
^ras,  and  others.  [Memplds  and  Thebes.  Deecrip^n  of.]  ThKiitions  relating  to  M6ne» 
His  great  celebrity.  [The  Nile.]— 10.  Egyptian  history  from  M^nes  to  Abraham.  Th«  erection 
of  the  Egypfian  pyramids.  [Description  of  them.]  Evidences  of  Egyptian  dvilizatiim  during 
the  time  of  Abraliam.— 11.  The  Shepherd  Kings  *in  Lower  Egypt.  Their  ifaial  expulsion,  1000 
B.  C.  Joeepb,  governor  of  Egypt.  [Goshen.]  Commencement  of  Grecian  histoiy.— IS.  Asia- 
tic HisTOKT.  [Assyria.  Nineveh.]  Ashur  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  The  worship  of  Nim- 
rod.— 13.  Conflicting  accounts  of  Ninus.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
Miccessor.- 14.  Account  of  Semir  amis.  Her  c<mq[ueetB,  <cc  [Indus  R.]  The  Idstory  of  Ass)- 
if  a  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Semir'  amis. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  commenoes  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  "  God  created  the  heavens  ^  ™i^^^ 
and  the  earth."  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  "  with- 
<mt  form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
tle of  darkness.  But  "  God  said,  let  there  he  light ;  and  there  was 
%ht."  At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
togeth^  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  v^etable  life  began  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verdure. 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set"in  the.  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
ni^t,  and  td  be  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny-tribes  sported  in  "  the  waters  of  the  sea's," 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  tiieir  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abundantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  things."  and  "  every 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  upon  the  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that  "  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  "  created  man*  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like 
ness  of  Q-od,  "male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
n.  AifTEDi-  ^d*^  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,'*  a  period  of  more  than 
xuviANms-    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  ohap- 

^^*^*  ters  of  the  book  of  Q-enesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill- tops  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  fromr  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  hie 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Enplirates,*  in  a  region  called  the  ^  Land  of  Siunar," 
add  there  beginning  to  build  a  city, — ^together  with  a  tower,  whose 
top,  iAdj  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  eame 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an* 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  oyer  the  whole 
earth. 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  N<ftth  himself^  after  this  event, 
joameyed  eastward,  and  founded  ihe  empire  of  China ;  that  Shem 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  SouUiem  Asia;  that  Hmu  ^pled 
Egypt;  and  -that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  setUed  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hiun,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,'  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  "^hJ^JJ^J^ 

and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 

taWished  by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  EvpkraUsj  the  moat  eonsiderable  rirer  of  W«t(eni  Asia,  has  Ut  sonroes  in  the  table 
lands  of  Armenia,  about  ninety  miles  trota  the  sooth-eastern  borden  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hie 
KTUoes  of  ih»  Tigris  are  in  the  same  rsgion,  bat  farther  youth.  The  general  direetion  of  both 
lirerB  is  south-east,  to  their  entrance  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlf.  (See  Map^  p,  15.)  Bo 
late  as  the  a^  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  tliese  rivets  preserved  a  separate  course  to  the 
tta,  but  not  long  aAer  they  became  united  about  eighty  miles  from  their  mouth,  from  which 
pdnt  th^  baye  ever  since  continued  to  flow  in  a  single  stream.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
coDfliderBble  distance,— both  have  their  r^pilar  inundations;  riting  twice  a  year— first  in  De- 
Cttnber,  in  ccHisequenoe  of  the  autumnal  rains;  and  next  from  March  till  June,  owing  to  the 
iMltiBg  of  the  mountain  snows.  The  Scriptures  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ctq^tfatea,  but  the  exact  nte  is  unluiown. 

We  learn  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  ri^nm  Tigris  and 
EopliTates,  where  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  known  as  the  iMnd  of  SkinMr :  afterwards  the 
tti|rire<rf'  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourished  Yi&te\  and  still  later,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Mc$«poUmia^—n.  compound  of  two  Greek  words, 
{neioM  mA.  potamo*^  signifying  **  between  the  rivers.''  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  both 
rirers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Kineveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stood  the  mighty  Babylon,  **tbe  glory  ot  king- 
doms," and  *^tbe  beauty  of  the  Ghaldee's  excellency.''  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  id>0Te  and 
below  Babylon,  was  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
be  tmced;  and  some  of  tliem  could  easily  be  restored  to  their  original  ooadttlon.    (5m 

SL  Ancient  Eotpt,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Mu'raivt,  may  be  divided  into  two  jnlncipal  por- 
tioDs;  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  JEggrpt^  wtaM 
coital  was  Memphis.  That  portion  Of  Lower  Egypt  embraced  within  the  months  or  onttoti  of 
*  the  Nile,  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  the  JDe/ta,  from  ito  reeemblanee  to  the  ibrm  of  the 
^Keek  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  alt  of  the  present  Nubia, 
VKl  perhaps  a  pftrt  of  Abyssinia.   Modem  EJsypt  is  botmded  on  ttae  north  by  the  MadttennBi* 
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priesthood,  whose  members  were  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  soienoes ; 
and  it  is  supposed  ^at  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes, — ^the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people ; — ^the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
^is  govemment  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M^nes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab* 
lished  th^  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  M6nes  was  the  first  Pharaoh,  a  name  common  to  all  the  kii^ 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus*  and  Jos6phus,'  to  the  first 
king,  Menes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  li|[emphis,'  probably  the 
most  mcient  city  in  Egypt.  Ot^er  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes^  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

nean,  on  the  east  by  the  IsthfaiuB  of  Saez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  sooth  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
West  by  the  Great  Desert  and  the  province  of  Barca. 

The  cultiyated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  nuMtly  withhi  a  nurrow  Talley  of  ftom  flye  to 
twenty  miles  in  width,  is  indebted  wholly  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  iU  fertility-; 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  The  river  begins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  April;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  greateet 
height  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  winter,  whoi  the  whole  country, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  beers  the  aq>ect  of  a  fruitful  garden.    (.Mip,^.  15.) 

1.  H&rod'  tftM— the  eariiest  of  the  Greek  historians:  bom  484  a  C. 

SL  J«»^K«— a  celebrated  Jewish  historian :  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphit,  a  fiunous  dty  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hi»> 
tory,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from 
the  apex  of  the  Delta— the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
diflbrent  channds.  But  fow  relics  of  its  magnifloenee  now  occupy  the  ground  where  the  city 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modem  edifices.  At 
(be  time  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  next  in  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  ci4>ital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  begun.  Even  in  the  twdfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  from  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orien- 
tal writer  as  containing  ^  works  so  wonderM  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe."    (Map,  p.  15.) 

4.  The  ruins  of  Tkebesy  **  the  capital  of  a  by-gone  wortd,**  are  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Here 
are  still  to  be  seen,  magnificat  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  tombs, 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  principal  ruhis  are  those  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  apart.  Among  tho  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Egyptians,  covering  mone  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stupendous 
Btracture  is  still  standing.  The  principal  fh>nt  to  this  building  is  368  feet  in  length,  and  148  flset 
in  height,  with  a  dooivway  in  the  middle  64  fec|t  high.  One  of  the  balls  in  this  vast  building 
ooven  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  its  roo^  consisting  of  enormous  slaba 
of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  befti 
the  sanctuary,  or  place  fh>m  which  the  oracles  were  deUveied,  is  composed  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  ^  blue  ground.   The  entrance  to  this  room  was 

11^  lb  V  noble  obeliik%eaolt  70  feet  high,  three  of  whioh  are  novitaiidlog.   Atliixor 
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centuries  later.  M^nes  appears  to  hare  been  ooenpied,  dnrmg  mosi 
of  his  reign^  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  ustinknown.  Aocording 
to  numerous  traditions,  reoorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  ooltiyated  the 
arts  of  peace ;  he  proteeted  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  muneroias  canals,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 
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■f^to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  magniflcent  palace,  about  800  feet  in  length  by  900  in  width. 
On  eaeh  aide  of  the  doorway  is  a  colossal  statoe,  measurlDg  44  fidet  fh>m  the  gronnd.  Fronting 
flicae  atatoea  were  two  obelisks,  each  formed  of  a  single  bloclc  of  red  granite,  80  ISoet  in  heiglity 
«»i  beaatifVilly  sculptured.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  obelisks  was  takrai  down,  and  con- 
veyed, at  great  expense,  to  the  city  of  Paris,  where  it  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Ooi^ 
eorde.  Among  the  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  Medinet  Abou,  are  two  sitting  coIosmI 
flgnrea,  eaoh  about  50  feet  in  height,  supported  by  pedestals  of  eonreq>onding  dimensions.  On 
theaame  tide  of  the  river,  in  the  mountain-range  that  sUrti  the  valley,  and  westward  of  tte 
rains,  are  the  fiunous  eataeomba,  or  buriatplaoea  of  the  andent  iabaUtarIa,  excavated  tai  Ikt 
•olid  rock.    (.«ap,p.l5J 
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the  waters-  of  the  Nile*  fdr  enriching  the  cultivated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  uncient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  M6nes  until  about  the  21st  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  wtxen  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt,' 
little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.  It  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  century,  and 
corroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids'  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptiiaji  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  J^iley  a  large  river  of  eastern  Africa,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  White  River  and 
the  Blue  River  in  the  country  of  Sennaar,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  northward,  in  a  very 
winding  course,  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  enters  the  Meditemmean  through  two  moi:^h9, 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  1800 
feet;  and  the  latter  of  about  900.  The  Rosetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  Damietta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  loweiit.  Formerly  the 
Nile  entered  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  several  of  which  still  occadonally  serve  for 
canals,  and  purposes  of  irrigation.  During  the  last  thifteen  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  the 
Nile  receives  no  Mbutary  on  either  side.  The  fVkite  river,  generally  regarded  as  Ute  true  Nile, 
about  whose  source  no  satis&ctory  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  is  supposed  to  have  its 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    fJlfap,  p.  15.) 

2.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  vast  artificial  structures,  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  a* 
irv^^ular  intervals  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  in  modem 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  Cairo.  ^Ki-ro.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  situated  on  a  platform  of  rock  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  seven  or  eight  miles 
Bouth-weirt  from  Cairo.  The  largest  of  these,  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops,  is  a  gigantic  struc- 
ture, the  base  of  which  covers  a  surface  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corre- 
spond in  direction  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  each  u'easures,  at  the  foundation,  746  feet. 
Tlie  perpendicular  height  is  about  480  feet,  which  is  43  feet  9  inches  higher  than  St.  Peters  at 
Rome,  the  loftiest  edifice  of  modem  times.  This  huge  ftibric  consists  of  two  hundred  and  rix 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  Uie  form  of  steps,  the  thickness  of 
which  diminishes  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  iq>pears 
to  have  b^sn,  originally,  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  WiUiin  this  pyramid 
several  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  with  immense  slabs  of  granite,  which  must  have 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile.  The  second  pyramid  at  Ghizeh  is 
coated  over  with  polished  stone  140  feet  downwards  from  the  snnmiit,  thm^by  removing  the 
inequalities  occasioned  by  the  steps,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform.  Herod'  o- 
tus  states,  from  information  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  twenty  years  in  constractlng  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  that  ten  years 
bad  been  sp^it,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  place.  The  re- 
maining pyramids  of  Egypt  correspond,  in  their  general  character,  with  the  one  described,  with 
tho  exception  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sun-burat  brick.  No  reasonable  doao 
now  exists  that  the  pyramids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 
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ceiTed  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  beoomii^  a  f^itiHied  nation ; 
and  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  retom  to  his  own  country,  the  roling 
monarch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  "  rich  in  cattle,  in  silTor, 
md  in  gold." 

11.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  Tisit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  inraded  and  sabdned*  by  the  Hyc'  sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  rowing  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, — probably  the  same  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistmes,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phoenicians.  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
daring  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  expelled,^  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed""  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt,  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled<i  in  the  land  of  Goshen.^  It  was  durmg  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achu% 
1856  jears  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Ajsia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-   ^"J^^^ 
diate  descendants  of  Noah.      After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
^e  vicinity  <^  that  place;   and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,'  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.*    But 

L  ''Hie  land  of  Gotkm  laj  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  aide 
of  it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  the  iBraeUtes  did  not  cross  the  NUe.  (Hale^ 
Aaa^rsis  of  Caironology,  i.  374.)  **  The  *  hind  of  Goshen' was  between  Egypt  and.  Osnaan,  not 
fiv  ftom  tbe  Isthmus  of  Soet,  on  ttie  eastern  side  of  the  Kile.**  (See  Map^  p,  15.)  (Coekmjfiu^s 
BUU  of  ike  Jews,  p.  7.) 

8.  The  early  proTlnce  m*  kingdom  of  Asstru.  is  nsnally  oonridered  as  having  been  on  tbe 
eastern  budc  of  the  river  Tigris,  liaying  Nlnereh  for  its  capital.  But  H  is  probable  that  both 
Nhiereh  and  Babylon  belonged  to  the  eariy  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  tliese  two  cities  were  at 
times  the  capitals  of  separate  monarclUee,  and  at  times  united  under  one  goremment,  whose 
territories  were  ever  changing  by  conquest,  and  by  alliances  with  surrounding  tribes  or  nations. 
3.  The  city  of  Jfinevek  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  east  banlc  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  tlie 
modem  dty  of  MoeuL  (See  Map,  p.  15.)  Its  site  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
MDt  small  Village  of  Nunia,  and  what  is  called  the  ^  tomb  of  Jonah  f  which  are  surrounded  by 
Ttst  heaps  of  ruins,  and  vestiges  of  mounds,  ftx>m  which  bricks  and  pieces  of  gypsum  are  dug 
<Kit>  with  inscriptions  closely  resradbling  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Ninev^  little  is  known.    Some  eariy  writers  describe  it  as  larger  than 
^^•b|km;  but  htfle  d^Modeoce  can  be  placed  on  their  statements.    It  is  beUeved,  howerei^ 
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others*  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  who,  as  they 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  A^ur,  built 
Nineveh,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert^ 
ed  city,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon, 


that  the  wails  invaded,  beekies  the  buildings  of  the  dty,  a  large  extent  pf  veU-eultlYated  gar- 
dens and  pasture  grounds.  In  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  it  was  described  by  the  prophei 
Jonah  as  *^an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' journey,''  and  as  containing  ^more  than  rix 
■core  thousand  persons  that  could  not  distinguish  between  tfaeir  right  hand  and  thdr  led."  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  expression  here  used  denoted  children,  and  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city  numbered  seven  or  eight  hundred  ihousand  souls. 

.  I^ineveh  was  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  prophet  Nahum  thus  addresses 
her :  "Iliou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven.''  (lii.  16.)  Ninev^  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Arbaces  the  Mede,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  and  hi  the  year 
€1S  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  who  took  great  **  spoil  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  none  ^nd  of  the  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  her  pleasant  fUmiture,''  inalring 
her  "empty,  and  void,*and  waste."    {Map,  p.  15.) 

1.  According  to  our  English  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  11),  "  ^skur  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  SM- 
nar  (Babylon)  and  builded  Nmeveh."  But  by  many  this  reading  is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
translation,  and  that  the  passage  should  read,  "  From  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Ashur,  (the  name  of  a  province,)  and  built  Nineveh."  ("De  terra  ilia  egressus  est  Assur  et 
eedificavit  Nineveh."  (See  An&on's  Classical  Didtioaaiy,  article  Assyria.  See,  also,  the  sabjeot 
examined  in  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  450-1.) 

2.  Ancient  Babylon,  once  the  greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  most  powerftil  city  of  the  world, 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  350  miles  f^oih  the  entrance  of  that  stream 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  building  of  Babel  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  cify,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  Semlr'- 
amis.  Different  writers  give  different  acccounts  of  the  extent  of  this  city.  The  Greek  historian 
Herod'  otus,  who  visited  it  in  the  fourth  century  before  Chri^  wbile  its  walls  were  stiU  slaadiag 
and  much  of  its  early  magnificence  remaining,  described  it  as  a  perfect  square,  the  walls  of 
each  side  being  120  ftuiongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  According  to  this  computation  the  city 
embraced  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  But  Dioddrus  reduces  the  supposed  area  (o^72  square 
miles ;— dqual,  however,,  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  London,  with  aU  its  suburbs. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  city  contained  a  population  of  at  least  &ve  millions  of 
people.  Others  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  one  million.  It  is  Idghly  Improbable  that  the 
whole  of  the  imm^ise  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  was  fiUed  with  the  buildings  of  a  compact 
city. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  y\,  hlch  were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  are  said  to 
have  been  350  feet  high,  and  87  feet  in  thickness^  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  and  pierced  by  100 
gates  of  brass.  The  two  portions  of  the  oHy,  on  each  ^e  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  anhes  of  the  same  material.  The  temple  of  Jiipiieir  Belos, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  described  by  Herod'  otus  as  an  immense  stroefcore, 
square  at  the  base,  and  rising,  in  eight  distinct  stories,  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  foei.  Herod'- 
otus  says  that  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  still  to  be  seen, 
and  that  in  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a  te^le  of  solid 
gold.  Herod'  otus  also  mentions  a  statue  of  gold  tw^ve  cobits  high,-Hiuppoeed  to  have  been 
the  ^^  golden  image"  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  site  of  this  temple  has  been  identlfled  as 
that  of  the  ruins  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  "Bh»  Nimroud,"  or  Tower  of  Jfimrod, 

Later  writers  than  Herod'  otus  speak  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates— subterranean  banqu^ 
ing  rooms  of  brass— and  hanging  gardens  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  dty;  but  as 
Herod'  otus  is^  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doi:d>ts  have  been  entertained  of  the  existence  oi 
these  structures. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Babylon  but  immense  and  shapdess  masses 
of  ruins;  their  sites  being  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  and  meanly  built  town  of  Hillah,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  This  town,  surrounded  by  nrad  walls,  eontaiin  a  niated 
Amblaa  and  Jdwiih  pcqralation  of  six  or  seven  tboniSBd  simlii   (Map,  p,  15.) 
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aboat  600  years  after  the  deluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Ohris- 
tian  era.  After  his  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belus  :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  empire 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder ;  others^  regard 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prince,  who,  by  conquering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod ;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
jonification  of  Nineyeh-*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  successor,  Semir'amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  firom  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
the  Indus, ^  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  tiian  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statement! 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'  amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
tiie  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

L  The  rirer  Jndus^  or  Sinde,  riaes  in  tb«  Himmaleh  moaataiiM,  and  nmnlnf  in  a  ■onthwill 
misr  dL-vctioii  eat«n  tbis  Arabian  Sea  near  the  western  »tremtt]r  effffawiortan. 
a.  Niebuhr^s  Ancient  Hist.  i.  55. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  FABULOUS  AND   LEGENDARY  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN 
HISTORY: 

ENDING  "WITH  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE  TEOJAN  WAE,    1183   B    a 

ANALYSIS.  1.  £xtent  of  Ancient  Greece.  Of  Modern  Greece.  The  most  ancient  name  of 
the  country.— 2.  The  two  general  divisions  of  Modem  Greece.  Extent  of  Northern  Greece. 
Of  the  Mor^a.  Whole  area  of  the  country  so  renowned  in  history.— 3.  The  gtaieral  surface  of 
the  country.  Its  fertility.— 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.  Rivers.'  Climate.  The  seasons.  Scenery. 
Classical  associations. 

5.  (vRBciAN  Mythology,  the  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  history. — 6.  Chaos,  Earth,  and 
Heaven.  The  ofl&prbig  of  Earth  and  U'  ranus.  [U'  ranus ;  the  Titans :  the  Cyclopes.]— 7.  U'  rauus 
is  dethroned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sat' urn.  (The  Furies:  the  Giants:  and  the  Melian  Nymphs. 
Venus.  Sat' urn.  Jupiter.  Nep'tune.  Pliito.]— a  War  of  the  Thans  against  Sat' urn.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jupiter.  The  result.  New  dynasty  of  the  gods.— 9.  The  wives  of  Jupiter. 
[Juno.]  His  ofl^ring.  [Mwr'cury.  Mars,  Apol'lo.  Vul'can.  Ditoa.  Minef  va.]  Other 
celestial  divinlUes.  [C6res.  Ves'ia.]— 10.  Other  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
[Bac'chus.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Muses.  The  Fates.  The  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor'-» 
gons.]  B^elUons  against  Jupiter.  [Olym'pus.] — 11.  Numberd,  and  character,  of  the  legends 
of  the  gods.    Vulgar  belief,  and  philosophical  explanations  of  them. 

12.  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  Pelas'  gians.  Tribes  included  under  this 
name.— 13.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  Pelas' gians.  [Cycldpean  structures.  Asia 
Minor.]— 14.  Forbion  Settlers  in  Greece.  JEleputed  founding  of  Ar'gos.  [Ar'go*.  Ar'- 
golis.  Oc^anus.  In'  achus.]  The  accounts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  reliable. — 15. 
The  founding  of  Athens.  [At'  tica.  Ogy'  ges.]  Th^  elements  of  Grecian  civilization  attributed 
to  C^crops.  The  story  of  C^crops  doubtless  fisibulous.— 16.  Leg^iid  of  the  contest  between  Min- 
'iT'va  and  Nep'tune.— 17.  Cran'aus  and  Amphic'tyon.  Dan'aus  and  Cad'mus.  [Bosdtia. 
Thebes.]— 18.  General  character  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece.  Value  of  these  tra- 
ditions. Hie  probable  truth  in  relation  to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  intermixture  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iEgean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hellenes  appear  in  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  C,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
fhe  Grecians,— 20.  Hellen  the  son  of  Deuc&lion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  .<E61ian  tribe. 
—21.  The  Heroic  Age.  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
Talue  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  important  of  them.  [1st.  H6rcules.  2d.  Thdseus.  3d, 
Argonafttic  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'gollc  war.]— 22.  The  Argonautic  expedition 
thought  the  most  important.  Probably  a  poetic  fiction.  [Samothr^ce.  Euxine  Sea.]  Proba- 
bility of  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete]— 23.  Open- 
ing of  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes.  {Troy.  Lacedse' mon.]— 24.  Pari8,-ithe  flight  of 
Helen,— the  war  which  followed.— 25.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [The  fable 
of  Helen.]— 26.  What  kind  of  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  Homer's  account 

Cotkmporart  History.— 1.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  cotemporary  history  during  this 
period.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History.- 2.  The  conquests  of 
Sesos'  tris.  [Libya.  Ethidpia.  The  Ganges.  Thracians  and  Scythians.]  The  columns  erect* 
ed  by  Sesos'  tris.— 3.  Statues  of  Sesostris  at  Ipsam'  boul.  Historical  sculptures.— 4.  Remarks 
oo  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  The  close  of  his  reign.  Subsequent 
Egyptian  history.— 5.  The  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history. 
Their  situation  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  Their  exodus  fiY>in  Egypt,  1648  B.  C— 6.  Wander* 
tofi  io  the  wildemeM    Pusage  of  the  Jordan.    [Arabia.  Jordan.   FakittjM.]   Dettb  of 
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Moaes.  Israd  during  the  time  of  Joahna  and  tbe  elders.— 7.  bmel  ruled  hj  Judges  until  the 
time  of  Saul.  The  Israelites  flrequentiy  apostatize  to  idolatry.  [M6abites.  CAnaanitea.]— 6. 
Their  denrenutce  ih>m  the  likl'iadites  and  Am'alekitee.  [Localities  of  these  trihea.}— •.  De- 
lirerance  lh>m  the  Philistinea  and  Am' monites.  [Localities  of  these  trihes.]  Samson,  EU,  and 
SamueL    Saul  anointed  king  oyer  Israel,  1110  B.  C— 10.  Closing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Roman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
1  GBooRAPHi-  ^^y  ^®  ^®^*  proceed  to  narrate,  bnt  which  was  c^ed 

CAL  DEscRiF-  hj  thc  nativcs  Hd^  las,  denoting  the  country  of  the 
'*®*'*  ITelleneSy  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsida  of  sonthem  Europe 
—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modem  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Eplrus,  and  Maced6nia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modem 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  J6wi(Z,-^-a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  althoi:^h  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  Jones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
febulous  I^on,  son  of  Xiithus. 

2.  Modern  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions : — ^North- 
em  Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Mor6a — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  States,  Acamdnia,  -Slt61ia,  L6cris,  Ph6ois,  D6ris, 
Boe6tia,  Eubce'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesian 
States  of  E' lis,  Achiia,  Cor' inth,  Ar' golis,  Lac6nia,  and  Mess^nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  witii  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Mor6a,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  jirhich  is  less, 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Mor6a. 
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4.  The  mountains  of  Greece  are  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
smnmits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerous 
guMs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  th^  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus^  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce)  while  they  add  to  the 
variety  and  beaut^y  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of /Greece  is  for  the 
most  part  healthy,  except  m  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated ;  but 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  id  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  oountrj.  Grecian  scenery  is 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East- 
ern nations,  placed  the  .reign  of  ^e  gods  anterior  to  the 

rape  of  mortals,  therefore  Greoi^  mythology*  forms  the    ^^][^!^ 
m^st  appropriate  introduction  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  tima 
came  Chdos,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  broad-breasted  Earth,"  thenwtiier  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'  ranus,  or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  s^ud  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Eaxth  married  TjF'  ranus'  or  Heav^,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerM  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Cycl6pes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wmtry  season, — Kot'tos,  Bri^reus,  and  Gy'ges,  who 
had  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
hail,  the  rain,  and  the  aiow. 

L  Mytholoot,  ftom  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  *•/«*'<"  "»d  » *^  discourse,'"  is  a  system 
of  myths,  or  finbulous  qpinioos  and  doctrines  respecting  the  deities  which  heathen  nations 
have  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  influence  its  affairs. 

S.  U' ranus,  from  a  Greek  word  signiQring  "heaven,"  or  **dcy,"  was  the  most  andent  of  aB 
thffgods. 

a  The  Titans  were  six  males— Oceanus,  Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Japetus,  and  Eronos,  or 
8af  xam,  and  six  fei^ales,— Th*ia,  Rh6a,  Th6mi8,  Bfnemos'  yne,  Phoe'  be,  and  T^thys.  Ocianus, 
or  the  Ocean,  espoused  his  sister  T^tiiys,  and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  the 
three  thousand  Oceanides  or  Ocean-^iymphs,  Hyperion  married  his  sister  Th6ia,  by  whom  he 
had  Aurdra,  or  the  morning,  and  also  the  sun  and  moon. 

4.  The  Oifclipes  were  a  race  of  gigantic  size,  havlBg  but  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the  centre 
of  Uie  forehead.  According  to  some  accounts  there  were  many  of  this  race,  but  according  to 
the  poet  Hesiod,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mythology,  they  were  only  three  in  num- 
ber, Bren'  Us,  Ster'  opes,  and  ^r' ges,  words  which  sigial^  in  the  Greek,  Thunder,  Lightning, 
and  the  rapid  Flame.  The  poets  converted  them  into  smiths— the  assistants  of  the  flre-god 
Vulcan.  The  Qycldpes  were  probably  personifications  of  the  energies  of  the  **  powers  of  the 
•if." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat' urn,*  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,*  the  Q-iants,'  and  the  Melian  nymphs  ;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned.  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Rh6a  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jiipiter,*  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto.* 


1.  Sat'  urn,  the  youngeet  but  most  powerftd  of  the  Titana,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Krtnoa,  a 
word  dguifyii^  ^Time,''  is  generally  rei»'eseiited  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  tofirmify, 
holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  together  with  a  serpent  that  bites  its  own  tailf  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  has  a  diild  which  he 
raises  up  as  if  to  devour  it— as  time  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jupiter,  he  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Italy,  whoe  he 
employed  himself  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people.  His  reign  there  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden  age,  Aco(mling  to  Hesiod, 
Sat'  um  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  ^^deep  eddying 
ocean."  - 

2.  The  Paries  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,''  the  *'Envier,^' 
and  the  "  Blood-avenger."  They  are  usi«aly  represented  with  looks  ftill  of  terror,  each  brand- 
ishing a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.  They  torment  guilty  con- 
sciences, and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  The  Gianu  are  repres^ted  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their 
gigantic  size.  The  war^f  the  Titans  against  Sat'  urn,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  JApiter,  are 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  nothing  more  than  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  persoi^ed,  and  that  the  war  with  Jiipiter  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  some 
tremendous  oonvuMoniof  nature  in  early  times. 

4.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beautiflil  fe- 
male forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  i^ace  of  their  abode. 
The  Melian  nymphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  Finns,  the  most  beautiM  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  rising  out  of 
ttie  sea,  and.  wringing  her  locks,— sometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Triton^}— sea-deities  that 
were  half  fish  and  half  human— and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swans,  doves, 
and  sparrows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  favorite  plants  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

6.  Jkpiter,  called  the  "fatiier  of  men  and  gods,''  is  placed  at  th6  head  of  the  ratire  system  of 
the  universe.  He  Is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarefas  derive  their  authority  from  him,  and 
his  will  is  fate.  He  is  generally  represented  as  mi^estic  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  The  eagle,  which  is  sacred  to  him,  it 
standing  by  his  side.  Regarding  Jiipiter  as  the  surrounding  ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  numei> 
ous  fobles  of  this  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gen- 
erative power  of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under  the  greatest 
diversity  of  forms. 

7.  JSTep'tnney  the  *^  Earth-shaker,"  and  ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Jtipiter  in  powe^ 
He  is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea^iorses  j  while  the 
tritons,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-monsters,  gambol  around  him. 

&  Pliito,  called  also  H&des  and  Or'  cus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  stern  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  fh)m  beneath  which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
ObUvtoo,  Pbleg'  ethon,  Cocy'tus,  and  Ach'eron.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  bident,  or  sceptre 
with  twe  forks,  mid  in  the  other  the  keys  of  hdL  His  queen,  Pros'  erpine,  is  sometimes  seated 
by  hhn.    He  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  inexorable  and  deaf  to  s^fiplicatioB,  and  an 
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8.  Tlia  Titans,  infonned  that  Sat' urn  had  saved  his  childreii| 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  hut  he  was  restored  by  his 
son  J\\piter.  Yet  the  latter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father, 
md  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  Ml  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat' urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'tune  and  Pldta,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'tune,  and 
to  Pluto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jtipiter 
and  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jtipiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Juno,^  who  maintained,  permmenily, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  Th« 
most  noted  ef  the  former  were  Mer'cury,"  Mars,*  Apol'lo,*  Vul'can,* 

ol^eei  oCttTondoii  and  hatred  to  botb  gods  and  men.   From  his  realms  there  is  no  retwa,  aal 
all  mankind,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  be  gathered  into  his  kingdom. 

As  none  of  the  goddesses  would  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  erpdat^  tht 
dacoglttear  of  O^res,  while  she  was  gathering  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  througii  thA  Mrth. 
carried  her  to  his  abode,.4nd  made  her  queen  of  his  dominions. 

1.  Jime,  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  but  hanghty,  Jealous,  and  inean»afale^  it 
represented  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  Urn 
other  a  gold^i  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  daariot  by  pai^ 
coda,  and  intended  by  I'  ris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

TiM  many  qnarrels  attributed  to  JUpiter  and  Jimo,  are  supposed  to  be  phystoal  aflegoriai 
J^^ter  representing  the  ether,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  Jimo  the  lower  strala— bene* 
their  qtian^fl  are  the  storms  that  pass  over  the  earth :  and  the  capricious  and  quick^Aani^ 
temper  of  the  sponae  of  Jove,  is  typical  of  the  ever-vaiying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmot^ 
plkere. 

SL  Mer'cury,  the  coniident,  messenger,  interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods,  was  htnijilf 
the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  thieves  and  robbers,  travellers  and 
shepherds.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  tlie  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymnastic  exerelset. 
His  thieving  exploits  are  celebrated.  He  is  usually  represented  with  a  doak  neatly  amnged 
on  his  person,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet.  In  his  hand 
he  bean  his  wand  or  stafi;  with  whigs  at  its  extremity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  it. 

3.  Marsj  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  his  voice  was  kmder 
than  that  often  thousand  mortals.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menaetng- 
airjdieasod  In  the  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  ihiekl  on  Us 
arm.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  Bellona  his  sister  for  a  chartotaer. 
^I^eiTor  and  Fear  accompany  him;  Discord,  in  tattered  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Anger 
and  Clamor  foUow. 

4.  Jipol'lo,  the  god  of  arcCery,  prophecy,  and  music.  Is  represented  in  the  perfection  of  manly 
itrangth  and  l>eauty,  with  hair  long  and  curling,  and  bound  behind  his  head ;  his  brows  are 
vreiUhed  with  bay:  sometimes  he  bean  a  lyre  in  his  band,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  p:old- 
«n  ^VOT  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  VvV  can  was  the  fire-god  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artificer  of  heayea.  He  was  been  ltm»^ 
nd  hSs  mother  Jtino  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  ttiat  she  flung  him  ftom  Olym'pus.    He  - 

I  the  thmiderbolts  of  J  iipiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.    He  is  nmally  wefg^ 
las  of  ripe  age,  with  a  terious  countenance  and  muscular  form.    His  hair  hangs  in  curli 
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Di^a/  and  Miner' va.'  There  were  two  other  c^estial  divinities^ 
C&res*  and  Ves'ta,*  maMng,  witili  Jiino,  Nep'tune,  aad  Pltito,  twelve 
in  alL 

10.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celestials, 
was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'chus,*  I'ris,*  Hebe,'^ 
tiie  Muses,**  ^e  Fates,*  and  the  Graces  ;**  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 
Death.  There  were  also  monsters,  the  ofiispring  of  the  gods,  pos- 
sessed of  firee  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

on  hlB  shoolden. .  He  generaUy  ai^>ear8  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short  tonie,  with  his  right  arm  baiA 
and  sometimes  with  a  pointed  cap  oniiis  head. 

1.  Didna,  the  exact  count^part  of  her  brother  Apol'lo,  was  qaeen  of  the  woods,  snd  the 
goddess  of  hmiting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  Joy  was  to  speed 
like  a  D6rian  maid  over  the  hUls,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  porsoit  of  the  flyintr  game. 
She  is  represented  as  a  strong,  active  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  hunting  spear  in  her 
band,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting'tiioes,  and  attended  by 
abound. 

S.  Miner'  oo,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  ddll,  and,  as  opposed  to  Mars,  the  patroness  and 
teacher  of  Just  and  scientific  warfiu^  is  said  to  have  sprung,  fUIl  armed,  from  the  bnun  of  Jii  • 
l^ter.  She  is  represented  with  a  serious  and  13iougtktild  countenance ;  h«r  hair  hangs  in  ring' 
lets  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head:  she  irean  a  long  tunic  or  nu^^Ie,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  aegis  or  shield,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  the  Goigon's  head,  in 
tbeother.  < 

3.  Cire$  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  Hie  most  celebrated  event  in  her  histoiy  is 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  orpine  by^  Pltito,  and  the  search  of  the  goddess  after  her 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  fbrm  of  Ceres  is  like  that  of  Juno.  She  is  represented  bear* 
ing  poppies  and  ears  of  com  in  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other,  and  wearing  on  her  head 
a  garland  of  poppies.  She  is  idso  represented  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  itod  dia> 
tr&uting  com  to  the  difltsrent  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fea'  to,  the  viigfn  goddess  who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth.  Is  represented  ^  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  or  Javelin  in  the  other. 
In  eveiy  Grecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  on  which  a  sacred  fbe  was  kept  constantly 
burning.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  the  sacred  fire  was  guarded  by  six  priestesses,  called  the 
Vestal  A^fghu. 

5.  Edit'  ehusy  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  is  represented 
as  an  eflbminate  young  man,  with  long  flowing  hair,  crowded  with  a  garhmd  of  vine  leaves, 
and  geoeralty  covered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  hand  ts  holds  a 
goMet,  and  in  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  dagger. 

0.  /  ric^  tiie  ^^  golden  winged,*'  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  special  messenger  of  the 
fciig  and  <|neen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming  Hebt,  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  maidrservant  who  handed  around 
the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

8.  The  Mnsesy  nine  in  number,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry,  music,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  thought  to  be  penonifications  of  the  inventive  psweis  ot 
the  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 

9.  llie  Flates  were  three  goddesses  who  prodded  over  the  destinies  of  mortals  i^lst,  d^Mhei, 
who  held  the  disStff;  9d,  Lach'  esis,  who  spun  each  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of  iife ;  and  3d, 
At'  ropos,  who  cut  off  the  thread  with  her  scissors. 

''C16tho  and  Lach'  esis,  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  At'  ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  P—Hxnom, 

10.  The  Oraees  were  three  young  and  beautiAil  dsters,  whoee  navies  dgniHed,  respecHr^tf^ 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  symbolical  representation  of 
aU  that  if  beantlM  and  aMracttve.   Tbey  are  rqmsented  as  dandng  togattiflr»  or  standing  wifli 
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ammals  and  men.  Sncli  were  the  Har'pies;'  the  Oorgons;*  the 
winged  Lorso  Peg'asas ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hundred  head- 
ed dog  Oer'berns;  the  Cen'taors,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Ler'nean  Hy'  dra,  a  famous  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'la  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — ^the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rehelliotis  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demigods  to 
dethrone  JApiter ;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  oyercame  all 
bis  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,*  reigned  su- 
preme god  over  heaven  and  earth. 

11.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  legends 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  rereaL 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  haye  belieyed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends,  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truthsr  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^^  jarlhot 
anumher  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'gians  were  iNHABrrAirrB 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  ^  «»««<»• 
ancient.  The  name  Pelas'gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'opes,  Chi- 
ones,  and  Grae'ci;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity. 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pelas'^ans,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'goj.  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
firuits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  howevCT,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  The  Har'piea  were  three-winged  monsters  who  had  female  fiioes,  and  the  bodies,  wings, 
and  daws  of  birds.  They  are  snppoMd  to  be  personifleations  of  the  terrors  of  the  itoiaa-de- 
iBons  riding  iip<m  the  wind,  and  directmg  its  blasts. 

2.  The  Oor'gont  were  three  hideous  female  forms,  who  tamed  to  stone  aU  whom  they  fixed 
flieir  eyes  iq>on.    They  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  ihB  terrors  of  the  sea. 

3.  Olymptu  is  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  To 
fl»e  highest  summit  in  die  range  the  name  Olympus  was  specially  applied  by  the  poets.  It  waa 
ttalsbled  raaideoce  of  the  gods;  and  henoe  the  tiame  •♦Olym'pus"  waa  l^uenUy  nied  lor 


a^oulinre,  and  some  little  acqaaintaace  with,  nayigaiion;  wUk 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  author^  of  those  huge 
structurea  commonly  called  Cycl6pean,'  remcins  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  * 

14.  Ar'gos,'  the  capital  of  Ar'golis,*  is  generally  considered  i^e 
IV.  FOEEiQN  ™^®^  ancient  city  of  Greece ;  and  its  routed  founding 
sETTLBRs  IN  by  In' achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oc6anus,*  1856  years  be- 
GEKECE.     £qj.^  ^^q  Christian  era,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cycl6- 
pean  walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  Phoenician  origin  of  In' achus, 
whose  very  e^astence  is  quite  problematical.     And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 
colonies  there,  foimded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  The  C]rcI6pean  straetnres  were  works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  consioting  of  walla  and 
circular  buHdings,  constructed  of  immense  bloolcs  of  stone  placed  upon  each  other  without 
cement,  hut  so  nicely  fltteclas  to  form  the  most  solid  masonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain walls  at  Hr'  yns,  or  Tiryn'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  Af  reus  at  Myc6na,  both  cities 
of  Ar*  g^lis  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Myc6na  is  a  hollow  cone  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  in  height,  formedy  .terminating  in  a  point ;  but  the  central  stone  and  a  few  others  have 
been  removed.  The  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Cycl6pes  BrSntes,  Ster'' 
opes,  and  Ar'ges,  &bulou8  one-eyed  giants,  whose  emfdoyment  was  to  fabricate  the  thunder- 
bolts  of  Jtipiter.    (5ee  Cycldpes,  p.flQ.) 

S.  ^9ta  Minor,  (or  Lesser  Ai^)  now  embraced  mostly  in  the  Adatic  portion  of  Turkey, 
comprised  that  w«st«ra  peninsula  of  A^a  which  lies  between  this  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.    (See  Map,  THo.  IV.) 

X  Ar'goa,  a  city  of  southern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar*  golis,  is 
sitQated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In'  achus,  two  miles  flrom  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar'  gos,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
widtti.  The  ea^m  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  barren,  and  here  were  situated  Tlr'  yns,  from 
which  Her*  cules  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  ^  labors,"  and  Myc^na,  the  royal  city 
of  Agamem' non.  Theimmediate  vicinity  of  Ar*  gos  was  ii^ured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  the  Guli;  was  the  marsh  of  Ijer'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler'  nean  Hy'dra,  which  Her' cules 
Blew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  and^it  city  of  Ar'  gos  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmounted  by  a  modem  castle.  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tion isabout  3,000.    {See  Map,  No.  I.) 

4.  Ar' golis,  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  !s  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its  name  fh>m 
its  capital  city,  Ar*  gos,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  fh)m  Arc4dia  fifty-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sell'  leeum.  Among  the  noted  places  in 
Ar'  golis  have  been  mentioned  Ar'  gos,  Myc^nsB,  Tir'  yns,  and  the  Ler'  nean  marsh.  JWmeo, 
hi  the  north  of  Ar*  golis,  was  celebrated  t&t  the  JCimean  lion,  and  fbr  the  games  instituted  there 
in  honor  of  N^'  tune.  J^a^plia,  or  Napoli  di  Romani,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
andent  Ar'  gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  history,  is  now  a  flourisUng,  enterprising, 
and  beantifU  town  of  abont  16,000  inhabitants.    (Soe  Map,  No.  I.) 

5.  Oeianus,  (See  **Th»  Titans,^  pJlS)  /n' ocAim  was  probably  only  a  rtter,  persoBilled  into 
the  founder  of  a  Greciaii  state. 

a.  Thirwall^s  Greece  i.  p.  53;  Anthon's  Claasical  Dictjaiilclea  Pelasgi  andwfrV;  9i» 
Beeren's  Manual  of  Andent  History,  p.  119. 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  xtnknown  to  the  ruder  natites,  mwt  be  tekea 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatemeni 

15.  C^crops,  an  Egyptian,  iB  said  to  have  led  a  eoloiij  from 
the  Delta  to  Greeee  about  the  year  1556  B.  0.  Two  years  later, 
proceeding  to  At'  tioa,'  which  had  been  desolated  l^  a  deluge  a  oen- 
tary  before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,*  he  is  said  to  hare  founded, 
on  the  Ceor6pian  rook,  a  new  oity,  which  he  called  Athens,*  in  honor 
of  the  (Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Bomans  called  Miner'  ra. 
To  Cecrops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  i^e 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  eiyiliiation ;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  O^crops  been  doubted,  but  his  Tcry 
existence  has  been  daiied,*  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  estabtisAfeed,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homesprung  Attic  fikble. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  G^crops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  Uiat  particular 
deities  began  to  be  wdrcdiipped  with  espedal  h<Hnage  in  particular 
cities ;  and  that  when  Miner'  va  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  ihe  homage 
of  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  impropriated  tiie  country  to  himself  before  it 
had  been  daimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  oa  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  <^  his  claim,  he  pointed 

1.  j9t'  ttco,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gredan  States,  and  the  least  proportioned,  in  extent, 
of  any  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  to  its  fiune  and  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Northern  (Ireeo^  having  an  extent  of  about  forty-fiTe 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirly-ave.  As  the  soU  of  Aftica  was 
mostly  rugged,  and  the  surface  consisted  of  barren  hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent,  its  produce 
was  never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to 
ImA.  abroad  for  subsistence.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  indus- 
triom^  and  filled  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  dia- 
tingoished.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  tica  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  neigh- 
bora,  and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  AnM>ng  the 
advantages  of  At'  tica  may  be  reckoned  the  purity  of  iU  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  together  with  its  form  and  position,  which  marked  it  out,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
Mar*  athon,  and  its  principal  rivers  the  Cephis'  sus  and  Ilys'  sus.    (See  Map^  No.  L) 

Sl  Og'  ygee  is  fobled  to  have  been  the  first  khig  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes  also.    It  is  also  said  ' 
that  in  the  time  of  Og'  yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  Deuc&lion ;  and  Of  ygea 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

3w  Athens.    (See  Map  No.  IL  and  deseriftion,) 

a.  <*  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Cecrops)  haabeen  repeated 
in  modem  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is  extremely  doubtful."— TAtHoo//  ».p.  53 
"The  story  of  his  leading  a  colony  ftt>m  Egypt  to  Athens  is  entitled  U>  no  credit**—**  The  whole 
iMssof  Attle  kings  who  are  said  to  have  preceded  Th«aeas,lnclodfa>gperi«P«  !**••••  MmaeU; 
«•  probably  mere  flctions.**— ./SnlAoi*'*  aa$.  Dict^  article  "  CierepeJ' 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  tind  to  the  salt  spring  which  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  and  which  still  oontinued  to 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  dive  which  sho 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  by 
the  side  of  the  fountain  wnich,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Cecrops  himself  attested  tho 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  but, 
according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in  &vor  of  Miner  Wa, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

17.  Cran'  aus,  the  successor  of  C6crops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kingSy 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphic'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonio  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.^  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Gecrops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Dan'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time.  Cad'  mus,'  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Boe6tia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Pho^cian  alphabet, 
the  basis  oi  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Cad'  mea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  Thebes.' 

1.  Th^  is  noierood  reason  for  believliig  that  Cad'  mus  was  the  fotmder  <^  Thebes,  as  his  hi». 
tory  is  evidently  fobulbos,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  alphabet  attributed  to 
him  was  originally  brought  from  Phoenicia.  (See  Thirwall,  L  p.  107.)  We  may  therefore  yevk- 
tare  to  dismiss  the  early  tlieoiy  of  Cad'  mus,  and  seek,  a  Grecian  origin  for  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Thebes. 

3.  BaStioj  lying  north-west  of  At'  tica,  is  a  high  and  well-watered  region,  mostly  surrounded 
by  mountahi  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  summits  are  those  of  Hel'icon  and  Gitb»'ron 
In  the  south-west.  B<B6tia  is  divided  into  two  principal  basins  or  plains,  th^t  of  Cephia'  sua  in 
the  north-west,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  the  lake  of  Copais ;  and 
that  of  Thebes  in  the  south-east,  watered  by  tho  river  AsOpus.  As  many  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Boedtia  find  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  marshes  abound,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  fo^;y,  oppressive,  and  in  many  places  unhealthy.  The  fertility  of  BoeOtia, 
however,  is  such,  tliat  it  has  always  an  abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine  should  pre- 
vaiL  Boefttia  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Grecian  states ;  but  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  BoRbtians,  and 
to  have  Justified  the  ridicule  which  their  more  enterprishig  neighbors  of  barren  At'  tica  heaped 
upon  them.    (See  Map,  No.  I.) 

3.  Thebes^  the  ancient  capital  of  Boedtia,  was  situated  near  the  small  river  (or  brook)  Is- 
m^nus,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Hyl'  ica.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
which  had  seven  gates,  and  it  contained  many  magnificent  temples,  theatres,  gymcasiums,  and 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  In  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  the  population  of  the  city  amounted  to  perhaps  50,000.  The 
modem  town  of  Thebes,  (called  Thiva,)  contains  a  population  of  about  5,000  souls,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  of  the  ancient  city.  Prodigious 
ramparts  and  artifldal  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  town:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  forae; 

•k  **Thtre  can  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  that  this  Amphic'  tyon  is  a  merely  flctitloiit 
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18.  TKese  and  many  other  acconnts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece 
dTiriiig  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
ihe  absnrdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
eaa  be  placed  npon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  without  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'gic  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islandf 
of  the  ISk  gean,^  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
oountries  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion of  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hd-      y.  thb 
Unes^  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    hkllAnis. 
certain,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,*  about  1364  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

and  remains  ofttie  old  want  are  stm  to  be  seen;  bnt  tke  aaered  and  pnblie  edifloeaof  the  n- 
dent  dty  have  wholly  disappeared.  FreYioos  to  the  late  6re^  Revolation  the  dty  bad  some 
handsome  mosqaes,  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  palm-trees,  and  extensive  gardens,  but  theaa 
were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  casoalities  of  war.    (SIm  Maap^  No..l.) 

1.  The  JEgean  Sea  Is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Aala  Hllior, 
now  called  the  Gredan  Archipelago.    (See  Map^  No.  III.) 

S.  Thet'salpj  now  induded  in  Torkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gambn- 
Bian  monntains,  terminating,  on  the  east,  in  the  loftier  heights  of  Olympus,  and  separating 
.  Tboa'tAiy  from  Macedonia;  on  the  east  by  the  ^E'gean  Sea,  which  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Ossa 
and  Pelion;  on  the  south  by  the  Malian  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  (Eta;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus.  In  the  southern  part  of  tfiis  tet^ 
ritory,  between  the  mountahi  chains  of  (Eta  and  Othrys,  is  the  long  and  narrow  yaUey  of  the 
rlTer  {^rMrchius,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saly,  forms  a  separate  region^ 
widely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  physical  featuret.  Between  the  Othrys  and  the  Caat^ 
Iranian  mountains  lies  the  great  basin  of  "Hies' saly,  the  largest  and  rldieat  plain  in  Greece,  en* 
compasBod  on  all  sides  by  a  mountain  barrier,  broken  only  at  the  north-east  comer  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  01ympu»— the  defile  so  r<raowned  in  history  at  the 
paai,  and  in  poetry  as  the  Fale  of  Tem'pe,  Through  this  narrow  glen,  of  about  fiye  miles  in 
length,  the  Peneus,  the  principal  river  of  Thes' saly,  finds  Its  way  to  the  sea;  and  an  ancient 
Isgend  aaaerts  that  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  its  tributaries  covered  the  whole  basin  of 
Ibes'saly,  until  the  arm  of  Her*  cules,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  trident  of  Nep'  tune,  rent  asunder 
tt>egoig»of  Tem'pe^  and  thus  aflbrded  a  passage  to  the  pentrup  streams.  Herod' otus  says, 
''To  me  the  separation  of  fheae  monntainB  appea!«to  havB  been  the  efibct  of  an  earttiquake.* 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  beeamB,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  character.  The  Hel 
lenes  gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,,  b1- 
though  the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  thi 
Eomans. 

20,  In -accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origip 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hel'  len. 
a  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucalion,  is  represented  as  the  father,  pf  the 
Hel'  lenic  nation.  His  three  sons  were  M'  olus,  D6rus,  and  XAtbue, 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
JEolians  and  D6ria7is ;  and  from  Achas'  us  and  I'  on,  sons  of  Xd- 
thus,  the  Aclia'  ans  and  lonianSj — the  four  tribes  into  which  ihA 
Hel' lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.'  Hel'  len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  M'  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  iElolian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  I6nians. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
VI.  THE      lenes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Gredcs  from  the 

HEaoioAaK.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroib  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity ;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  ficticm,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.  The  most  important  of  these  legends  are 
those  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules*  and  the  exploits  of  the 

I.  Her^  cvles^  a  cele1>ratod  hero,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  god  JApiter  and  Alo- 
inena.  While  yet  an  infiEint,  Juno,  moyed  by  jealousy,  sent  two  serpents  to  devour  falm;  but 
the  child  boldly  seized  them  in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jupiter,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Jiino,  Her'  cules  was  made  subservient,  for  twelve 
years,  to  the  will  of  Eurys' theus,  his. enemy,  and  bound  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Emya' 
theus  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  evnr 
known,  generally  called  the  ^  twelve  labors  of  Her'oules.''    But  the  &vor  of  the  gods  had  oobi> 

a.  "We  believe  Hel' len,  M'  olus,  D6rua,  AchaB'u^and  I' on, to  be  merely  flctitioiu 
rapresentatives  of  the  races  which  bore  their  names,"— T4inca//,  i.  ii  66. 
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AthenuoL  Th6sens ;'  the  events  of  the  Argonantio  expedition  ;*  of 
ihe  Theban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains ;"  and  of  the 
raeceeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  soryiyori,  in 

pletdy  anned  h^m  for  tbe  nndertakliig.  He  hsd  receired  a  tword  from  Mflr'eary,  ft  bow 
from  Apol'  lo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vtd'  can,  borses  from  Nep'  tone,  a  robe  from  Bflner'  Ta ; 
and  he  bimaelf  cat  bifl  dub  from  tbe  N^mean  wood.  We  bare  merely  room  to  enamerate  bit 
twelTe  labors,  witbont  describing  them. 

Ist.  He  strangled  the  N^mean  Hon,  wbicb  ravaged  tbe  eomitry  near  Myc^nie,  and  erer  after 
rjothed  bfaaself  witb  its  skin.  dd.  He  destroyed  tbe  Lemean  hydit,  a  water  ewpent,  wbSck 
toA  nine  beads,  eight  of  tbem  mortal,  and  one  iramortaL  3d.  He  brought  into  tbe  presence  of 
Eorys'  thens  a  stag,  famous  for  its  Incredible  swiftneBS  and  golden  boms.  4tb.  He  brought  to 
UfctJOB  the  wild  boar  of  Eryman'thua,  and  during  this  ezpeditkm  slew  two  orifae  Cebbaan, 
momters  wbo  were  half  men  and  half  horses.  5th.  He  cleansed  tbe  Aagean  stables  in  ona 
day,  by  changing  tbe  courses  of  the  riven  Al'  pheus  and  P^neus.  (**To  cleanse  tbe  Augean 
•tables"  bas  become  a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking  wbere  tbe  ol^eet 
is  to  remove  a  mass  of  mcnral  corruption,  tbe  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almoat 
imposnble.'O  ^^  He  destroyed  the  carnivorous  birds  wbicb  ravaged  tbe.countiy  near  tbe 
Ijtke  Stympbilus  in  Arcftdia.  7.  He  brongbt  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 
vhich  ravaged  tbe  island  of  Crete.  8th.  He  brougbt  from  Thraee  tbe  marea  of  DknnMe,  which 
fed  on  human  flesli.  9tb.  He  obtidned  the  fomous  girdle  of  Hipp<d'  yta,  qaeen  (tf  the  A  mar-ens. 
10th.  He  killed,  in  an  island  of  tbe  Atlantic,  tbe  monster  G^ryon,  wbo  bad  the  bodies  of  three 
men  united,  and  brought  away  bis  purple  oxen.  tUtu  He  obtained  tram  tbe^gardeii  of  Om 
Hesper'  ides  tbe  golden  apples,  and  slew  the  dragon  wbicb  guarded  tbem.  19tb.  He  went 
down  to  the  lower  redone,  and  brought  upon  eartb  tbe  tbree-beaded  dog  Cef  heniB, 

L  To  Tkisetu,  wbo  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  explotti 
timilar  to  those  performed  by  Her*  cules,  and  be  even  shared  in  some  at  the  enterprises  of  the 
latter.  By  bis  wise  laws  Theseus  is  said  to  have  laid  tbe  iHlncipal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  but  bis  name,  wbicb  ntgniaes  tbe  Orderer,  or  Regulator^  seems  to  indicate  AperM 
in  Grecian  history,  rather  than  an  IndividuaL 

S.  The  Argonautic  Expedition  is  said,  in  the  popular  legend,  to  have  been  undolaken  by 
Jason  and  flfty-ftKtr  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Her*  coles,  fiMr  the  recovery  at  tL  golden  fleece  which  had  been  deposited  in  tbe  capital  of  Gof- 
diis,  a  provinofe  of  Aeia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euline.  The  adven> 
toren  sailed  from  lol'  cos  in  the  ship  Ar'  go,  and  during  tbe  voyage  met  with  many  adventures. 
Having  arrived  at  Col'  chis,  th^  would  have  been  unsuccessftil  in  tbe  object  Vf  their  expedi- 
tion bad  not  the  king's  daughter,  Medea,  wbo  was  an  enchantress,  fiOlen  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  d^Rdated  ttie  plans  at  her  fiither  fbr  bis  desteMction.  After  a  long  return  voyage,  filled  with 
marvellous  adventures,  most  of  the  Argtmants  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Her  oules,  In 
honor  of  the  expedition,  instituted  tbe  Olym'  pic  games. 

Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  a  piratical  expedition ;  others,  that  It  .was  undertaken 
tar  the  parpose  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establishment  on  tiie  shores  of  the 
^Eoxme,  while  others  have  regarded  tbe  legend  as  wholly  fabulous.  Says  Grote,  ^  I  repeat  tbe 
opinion  long  ago  expressed,  that  tbe  process  of  dissecting  the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fiiet, 
is  one  altogether  fruitiess.*'— <?ro««»«  Hist,  of  Oreece^  i.  243. 

X  Tbe  following  are  said  to  have  been  tbe  circumstances  of  the  TMban  and  Ar' golic  tear. 
After  the  death  of  CE'  dipns,  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Et^ocles  and 
Pt)lysioe8,  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.  Et^oclea,  however,  tbe  elder, 
ifta  his  first  year  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  bis  brother,  when  the  lattw, 
fle^ig  to  Ar*  gos,  induced  Adras'  tns,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  bis  cause.  Adras'  tua 
marched  an  army  against  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains ;  but  all  the  leaders  were 
dain  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Et^ocles  and  Polynices, 
^  which  both  brothers  f^L  This  is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-aeven  years  before  the 
iR^war.  Tenyearjiatertbewarwasfenewedby  the  flpijr'^mtft,  descendants  of  those  wbo 
wen  killed  in  tbe  first  Tb6ban  war.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states  espoused  the  cause  of  Vbm 
Argires,  and  others  aided  the  Th^bans ;  but  in  tbe  end  Thebes  was  abandoned  by  UaialiiiMli 
ttti,  and  plundered  by  the  Ar*  gives. 
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wliicli  Thebes  id  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  confederate 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonantic  expedition  has  xisually  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  as  having  been  conducted 
against  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine, of  the  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothrdcian*  god  or  hero  Jasion,^'  the  pro- 
tector of  marmers,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  ih\s  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  thosa  attributed  to  Minos,'  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.** 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  his- 

L  Samotkr&ee  (the  Tbracian  S&mos,  now  Samothraki,)  is  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  JE'  gean  Sea,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Thracian  coast  It  was  celebrated  for  the  mys* 
teries  of  the  goddess  Cyb'  ele»  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings,  boat* 
ing  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  Imives.    (See  JHap  No.  IIL) 

%  The  Euxine  (Pon'  tus  Euxinus)  is  now  called  the  Black  Sea,  It  lies  between  the  soutb- 
westem  proyioces  of  Ruseis  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  fh)m  east  to  west, 
is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  onty  about 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic— a  fact  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  the  northern  coast.  The  Euxine  is  deep,  and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  shoals. 
{See  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Mino»  is  said,  in  the  Grecian  Intends,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Jibpiter,  from  whom  he 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  unto  men.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  possessed  a  navy,  and  that  he  conquered  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  finally 
perished  in  an  expedition  agadnst  Sicily.  Some  regard  Minos  simply  as  the  concentration  of 
that  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit,  in  the  island  of  Cr^te,  a  regular 
system  of  laws  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  periods  of  mytbol 
ogy  and  history,  combining,  in  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

4.  Crite  (now  called  Candia)  is  a  large  mountainous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  80  milee 
south-east  ftY)m  Gape  Matapan  in  Greece~160  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
averaging  about  20  miles.  Cr^te  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jidpiter,  ^^king  of  gods  and 
men."  The  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  Lycur'  gus ;  and  the 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Cr6tan  cities,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
Homer.    {See  Map  No,  UI.) 

a.  Thirwall's  Greece,  i  77^79. 

b.  Aeeording  to  Herod'  otw,  1. 2, 3,  the  abduction  of  Hel'  en,  tiie  cause  of  the  lYvjan  war,  waa 
in  retaliation'of  the  abduction  of  Medea  by  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  Herod% 
otos  goes  fiirther  back,  and  attributes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  first  cause  of  contention  betwera 
the  Asiatic*  and  the  Grecians,  in  carrying  away  from  Ar*  gos,  lo^  a  priestess  of  J&no. 
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torv  Kj  the  poems  of  Horner,^  is  represented  to  have  been  under- 
taken about  the  year  1173  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  confed 
erate  princes  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,* 
fiituat^  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  cansea 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following : 
Eel'  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
dams,  king  of  Laceda^'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the 
princes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  darus,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasmg  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  the 
s&gd  Ulys'  ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approye 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel'  en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
def(Mid  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  her  husband.  Meneldus  became  the  choice  of 
Hel'  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Lacedae'  mon.' 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  Menelius,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Meneldus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamem'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  i0  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


1.  jETMicr,  the  greatest  and  earliest  of  the  poel^  often  styled  Vb»  father  of  poetiy,  wu  prob- 
ably na  Asiatic  Greek,  although  seven  Grecian  dties  contended  for  the  honor  ot  his  birth.  No 
dreomstancea  of  his  life  are  known  with  any  certainty,  except  that  he  was  a  toanderinjf  poet, 
nd  blind.  The  principal  works  of  Homer  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Od'  y««<y,— the  former  of 
vhich  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the  latter,  the  history  and  wanderiap 
ofUlys'  ses  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

S.  TVoy,  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  In  the  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  ground  betweoi  tb# 
man  rlyer  Simois  (now  the  Dumbrek)  and  the  Seaman' der,  (now  the  Mendere,)  en  the  ooeit 
of  Aada  Minor,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  lespont.  New  lUnm  was  aftowards  buUt  on  th* 
spot  now  b^ieved  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  about  three  mUei  from  the  tea.  (Sf*  Map 
Kc  m.  and  No.  IV.) 

3.  lAieed4B'm0it,  or  Spar'ta^  the  ancient  capital  of  Iiac6nfa,  waa  sltoated  In  a  plain  of  eon 
itderable  extent,  embraeing  the  greater  part  of  Lac6nia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  th»  mooBlslB 
ebaSn  of  Tayg^tns,  and  on  the  east  by  the  less  elevated  ridge  of  mount  TbonMdc,  between  which 
flows  the  Eordtaa,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  Inearly  timet  Spar"  ta  was  wSthont  waUs,  Ly. 
eVgnshaTii^  ii^pired  his  countrymen  with  the  Idea,  that  the  rsal  diftbceof  a  town  eooatiltd 
solely  in  the  valor  of  its  citizens;  but  fortiflcationawere  erected  ifter  %Mtfta  became  sut^feet 
to  despotic  rulers.  The  remains  of  Spar'ta  are  about  two  miles  »0);Bi4iaa(<^  the  modmtc^ 
•TMutr*.    iSeaMapVo.!,) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  commonly-received  accoTmt  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glc»wing  fictions  with  which 
the  poetic  genius  of  Homer  has  adorned  it.  But  although  th^ 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  ita 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besides 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Hel'  en  are  various  and  contradictory, 
and  so  connected  with  fabulous  beings — ^with  gods  and  goddesses — as 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  b©  separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.* 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  account  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writing?  would  not  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — ^and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.* 

1.  Thus  fhe  most  ancient  account  of  Hel'en  is,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  god  Jti- 
piter,  hatched  from  the  ^;g  of  a  swan ;  and  Homer  i^>eaks  of  her  in  tlw  Iliad  as  **  b^pottea 
of  Jfipiter."  When  only  seven  years  of  age,  such  were  her  personal  attractions,  that  Theseus, 
king  of  Athens,  haying  become  enamored  of  her,  carried  her  <^  from  a  festival  at  which  he 
8f w  her  dancing ;  but  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
family.  After  her  marriage  with  Menel&us,  it  is  said  that  Jupiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  earth  of  aportion  of  its  overstocked  inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beauty 
of  Hel'  en  should  involve  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hostilities.  At  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  Dis- 
cord, by  the  direction  of  Jiipiter,  threw  into  the  assembly  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "The  apple  for  the  Fair  one,"  (Ty  KaX^  rd  fiqXoj;,)  or,  as  in  Virgil,  Pnleherrima  me 
habeto,  "Let  the  most  beautilUl  have  me."  The  goddesses  Juno,  Miner'  va,  and  Venus,  claim- 
ing it,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awarded  the  prize  to 
Venus,  who  ha^  promised  him  the  beautiful  Hel'en  in  marriage,  if  he  would  decide  in  her 
fitvor.  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  Paris  and  Hel'  en  to  become  mutually 
enamored,  and  afterwards  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed.  Homw  represents  the 
heroes  as  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  the  gods ;  and  the  gods  them 
selves  as  mingling  in  the  strife,  and  taking  part  with  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Miner'  va 
an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Paris  awarded  to  her  rival  Venus,  planned  the 
stratagem  of  the  wboden  horse,  which  concealed  witliin  its  side  a  band  of  Greeks,  who,  borne 
with  it  into  the  city,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  confederates  without. 

a.  "  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  the  ancie&ts  as  of  historical  authority."— "Truth  was  his 
objeet  in  his  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  far  as  it  can  be  the  object  of  a  poet,  and  even  ki  a 
greater  degree  than  was  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  earlier  and  later  times  or  ages.  He 
la  the  best  sooree  of  infonnation  reepectiog  the  heroio  age."— JSfi^ren'*  PUitie^^f  (h^u^^  Bt, 
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1.  Baring  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  have 
piSBed  over  in  the  present  chapter,  onr  knowledge  of  the  cotenipo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  had  not 
yet  a  heginning : — all  Enrope,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in  the  darkness  of  harbarinn  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour* 
ishing  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory ; 
Imt  of  the  chrondogical  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe- 
riod we  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egyptian 
monarch,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporu*j 
with  Oth'niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  C6crops,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Athens,  although  some  modem  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.»  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  He  conquered  Lib'  ya'  and  Ethiopia,* 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges  :* 

1.  Lib'  fa  is  the  name  which  the  Greek  and  Boman  poets  gave  to  AfHca.  In  a  more  re- 
itrieted  seose,  howerer,  the  name  was  ai^lied  to  that  part  of  Afrioa,  bordering  on  the  MedMer> 
raaean,  which  lies  between  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Tripoli  on  the  west,— the  most  important 
part  of  which  territory  is  embn^*^  in  the  present  Barca. 

SL  AnctcDt  Mtki^ia  comprised,  principally,  the  present  oomitries  of  Nid>la  and  Abyistnlai 
sooth  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-east  through  the  north- 

a.  The  era  of  the  accession  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  C;  that  of  Oth'niel  at 
1964;  and  the  supposed  founding  of  Athens  at  1558,— the  latter  two  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Hales.  In  Rollin  the  date  for  Sesos'  tris  is  1401 ;  Here^  "about  150(F* ;  Rusa^*s  Egypt,  1306; 
Mure,  "between  1400  and  1410";  Gliddon's  Egypt,  1565;  and  Champolioa  Figeac  (making 
Bssos'  tris  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  19th  dynasty),  1473.  Eusebius,  followed 
by  Usher  and  Playfair,  supposes  that  Sesos'  tris  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea;  while  Marsham,  foUowed  by  Newton,  attempts  to  identify  him 
with  the  Shisbak  of  Scripture  who  inraded  Judea— a  difference,  according  to  various  qratama 
of  dironology,  of  firom  500  to  800  years.  Mr.  Bryant  cBdeavors  to  prove  that  no  audi  person 
erer  existed. 

Snce  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  however,  the  prine^Md  groaikdof  diq^iiCs  on  this 
nlilject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whether  the  Sesoa'  tris  so  renowne4  **^  Uitoty  was 
tke  laioe  w  Bftmaes  nii,  ttie  fourteenth  Ungof  the  18th  dy]iMty«or  the  saDM  aeBMMS^ 
flnt  king  of  the  19th  dynwty,  thero  >eing  a  difference  betirttt  the  tireef  abo«t  a  hwdvid  jiH^ 
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he  is  also  said  to  have  passed  oyer  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Scythians,*  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,. "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  his 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod^  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  SesQs'tris  are  also  wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lowe^  Egypt.  At  Ipsamboul,* 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  frOnt  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
each  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
^  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  girafies, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  "Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  rpgard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "  the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
oQier."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos' tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tem- 

castera  part  of  Hindostan,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  number  of  mottthfl^  near 
Oaleotta. 

1.  ThraeA,  a  large  tract  of  ooimtrynow  embraced  in  Torkey  in  Europe,  and  bordering  on  the 
Propontia,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  extended  from  Macedonia  and  the  M'  gean  Sea  on  the  aouth-weat, 
to  fhe-Eoxine  on  the  north-east.  North  of  the  Thradans,  extending  along  the  Eoxine  to  the 
rirer  Danube,  was  the  oomitry  of  the  Scythiant, 

Sl  /iMttmftoiO,  so  celebrated  for  its  weU-known  excamtted  templea,  is  in  the  norfiMm  part  of 
tlnbia,  en  the  wsitam  bank  of  the  NUe. 
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pies  to  the  gods,  and  improving  tbe  revenues  cf  his  kingdom.  After 
His  time  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  nntil  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centary,  who  is  re- 
markable for  his  successes  against  Jerusalenh 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  1856  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governor 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesos'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de* 
Bcendants  of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph ;"»  and  ike  children 
of  Israel  became^  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  hig 
servant  Moses,  brought^  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Eed  Sea.     (1648  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  soulSjC  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,*  supported  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"<i  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,'  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

1.  JSrdbia  is  an  extensiye  peninsula  at  the  south-western  ^ctremUy  of  Asia,  lying  immediate 
east  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  desert  country,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Arabs,  \h&  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They  still  retain  the  character  given  to  their  ancestor. 
The  desert  has  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab ;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  fixmi  his 
youttt ;  ^  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand  against  him."    {Gem.  xvL  12.) 

2.  The  river  Jordan  (See  Map,  No.  VI.)  rises  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  on  th« 
western  slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  after  a  south  course  of  about  forty  miles,  opens  into  the 
tea  of  Galilee  near  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsaida.  After  passing  through  this  lake  or  sea^ 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
itiiking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  it  pursues  a  winding  southerly  course  of  about  ninety 
miles  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  empties  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  rivei^ 
▼alley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot,  ^  who  pitched  his  tents  toward  Sodom"  (Gen.  xiii.  11, 12) ;  and 
I*  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea,"  occurred  the  battle  of  the  **  four  kings  with  five.** 
(Gen.  XV.)    Tbid  Israelites  passed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  iiL  14-17) ;  the  prophets  Eiyab 

a.  PiBiaphrased  by  Joeephns  as  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dynasty.' 

b.  1648,B.C. 

c  They  had  603,550 Bien, above  20  yean  of  agi^  nol  wdtotAn^  Levitaa.  EoAna,  zzxrULm 
d.  Jeremiah,  ii.  6. 
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stream,  which  ;^lled  back  its  waters  on  their  approaeh,  entered  the- 
promised  land  of  Palestine.^  The  death  of  Moses  had  left  the  gov- 
emm^itin  the  hands  of  Jo^na.  -  And  '^  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  ontlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."* 

7.  From  i^e  time  of  the  deaili  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle,  in  accordance  with  jbhe  theocratic  fdrm  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  miccessively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,^  after 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  M6abites,''  from  ifdiom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

and  Elisha  afterwards  divided  the  waters  to  prove  their  divine  mission  (2  Kings,  xi.  8) ;  the 
I^per  Naaman  was  commanded  to  wash  In  Jordan  and  be  clean  (2  Kings,  iv.  10) ;  and  it  is  this 
stream  in  which  Jesus  was  bi^tized  before  he  entered  <ni  his  divine  misrion.  (Matt.  iii.  16^  &«.) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  ft-om  the  heaviness  and  oonsequoit 
stillness  of  its  waters,  which  contain  onWourth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  coimtiy 
aroond  this  lake  is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  is  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sodom  and  Go^ 
morrah  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  ruias  of  tho 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  beeaseen  on  its  western  borders.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Palestine,  a  part  of  modem  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coast  about  200 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  antiquity  the  northern 
Ikart  of  Palestine  waa<  the  seat  of  the  Phoenicians,  a  great  commercial  people,  yet  there  are 
now  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once  so  famous,  being  now  for 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  The  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
hills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  fbw  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  many 
streams  foiling  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  of  whidi  is  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  its  waters  into  the  As- 
phaltic  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latnter,  about  55  miles  In  length,  and  20  in  extreme  width, 
now  fills  the  plain  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir* 
acles.  (Matthew  viii. ;  Luke  viil. ;  and  Matthew  xix.  25.)  The  principal  moimtains  of  Pales- 
tine are  ttiose  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Horeb  Imd  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jkrvsalkm,  the  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article,  (S««|».  164,  McOvl 
Ut\;  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon,  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  &c.)    {Map  No.  VL) 

2.  The  MooJbitta^  so  called  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  37),  dwelt  in  the  countay  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (.VopNo.VL) 

a.  Joshua,  xxiv.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  iii.  8.  Some  think  that  the  country  here  referred  to  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
DMUHena,  and  not  <<  bayond  the  Bui^faratai,'^  ••  Mesopet&mia  would  Imtly.  <  St^  Cmkt^^ 
anU  m%U  •f  Hu  Jn>H  S9-33.> 
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^  prifflsg  Tslor  of  Shnd.*^  Aftor  hb  death  the  Israelitos  agam  did  ml 
in  the  »ght  of  the  Lord,  and  '<  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 

*  Jabin  \mg  of  Caaaan/'^  under  whose  cruel  yoke  they  groaned  twenty 
jears^  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  W  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Ganaamtes  ware 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  mul  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jael,  m 
whose  tent  he  had  sou^t  rclbge.^ 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
to  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,*  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 
"  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  thdr  taits,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titade."  But  the  prophet  Gideon,  diosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  mght  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
feu  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  Ihat  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  ob- 

j  caped  by  flight.  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made-  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them,  <<  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  you."^ 

9.  Agun  the  idolatry  of  ihe  Israelites  became  so  gross,  tikat  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines*  and  the  Ammonites,* 

i  from  whom  th^  were  finally  delivered  by  ihe  valor  of  Jephthah.^ 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.®  After  the 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  hut  the  crimes  of  his 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  the 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 

1.  The  Canaamtes,  so  caUed  from  Canaan,  one  of  Che  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-19),  then  dwelt 
fai  the  lowlands  of  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentilea,  between  the  sea  of  GalOee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Bank,  descending  from  Momit  Tabor  (see  Map),  attacked  Sisera  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  river 
Kiahon.  (Map  lHo.  Wh) 

Sl  Tlie  Jiidiamtes,  so  called  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketorah,  dwelt  in  western 
Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  Amalekite*  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.    (JfapNo.VI.) 

3.  The  PhUiatinea  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Medit^ranean,  as  tax  north  as  Mount  Carmel,  the  commencement  of  the  nioenician 
.torritories.    Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascaton,  and  Megiddo,  for  which  see  Map. 

The  lunelite  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 

'^Tbe  whole  of  the  towns  of  the  coast  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phoenleians, 

and  nevOT  pwinanently  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Israel."— Gm;JkayiM*«  HUt.  of  ike  Jevoa^  p.  44. 
4.  The  jJmmonitea  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  the  Israelite 

tribOB  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

^  a.  Judges, ill.  15-30.  b.Judgei,lT.  e.  Judges, tL;  tIL;  tUL 

d.  Judgea,x.7;  xi.33.  e.  Judges,  xiU.  1;  xIt.;  xr.;  zrl. 
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tines.*^  The  propliet  Samuel  was  divinely  choseii  as  tlie  successor  of 
EIL  (1152  B.  0.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  but 
in  his  old  age  the  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations.  With  reluct- 
ance  Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israel.**  (1110 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  <Hvil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annids,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with, 
having  given  merely  ^uch  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connection 
with  pro&ne  history,  as  may,  serve  to  render  the  comparative  ohro- 
nobgy  of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension. 

•.lauLiT.io.  %%,u 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  UNCERTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY: 

xzuhding  fkox  the  olosi  or  tbb  tbojan  war  to  tbi  nssr  vae  with  rBttn: 
1183  TO  490  B.  0.  =  698  txahs.  * 

AKAI^YSIS.  1.  IntrodQctory.—S.  ConsequeDces  of  the  Trojan  war.— 3,  Tbiiia'  UAH  con- 
qin»T.--QE:pinu-  Pln'dus.  Pen^us.}— 4.  B<so' tian  coKquKST.—iEo' lian  migration.  [Lea'- 
iMM.  5  IMtria.]  Rxturn  or  tbb  Hkracli' dc— 6.  Numbera  and  military  character  of  the 
Ddrians.— Passage  of  the  Corinthian  Gult— [Corinthian  Uthmos.— Corinthian  Gal£r-Naupac - 
tns.]— 7.  D6rian  conqaest  of  the  Peloponn^sos.  [ ArcAdia.  AchAia.]  I6ulan  and  D6rian  ml 
Srationa.— 8.  Dorian  invasion  of  At' tlca.-^ Athens.  Delpbos.]  8elf-«acriflce  of  Cbdms. 
GoTemmentof  At'tica.— 0.  [Lacdnia.]  Its  government  Lycur' gua.— 10.  Travels  of  Lycor* 
gus.  [The  Brahmins.]  Imstitctions  of  Lycur' ous.— 11.  Plutarch's  acconnt^-eenate- 
asBembiiea— divi^n  of  lands.— 12.  Movable  property.  The  currency.— 13.  Public  tablea. 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur' gus.— 14.  Disputes  about  Lycur' gua.  Hit 
supposed  fate,  [Delphos,  Cr^te.  and  E'  lis.]— 15.  The  three  classes  of  the  I6nian  population. 
Treatment  of  the  Helots.— 16.  The  provincials.  Their  toodition.- 17.  [Mese^nia.  Ithdme.] 
First  Mcssk'  hum  war.  Besults  of  the  war  to  the  Measenians.^18.  Its  influoice  ea  the 
Spartans.  Skcohi)  Hksse' nian  war.  Aristoqi'enes.— 19.  ThePoetTyrtaB'us.  [Corinth.  Sic'- 
yon.]  Battle  of  the  Pamisus.  The  Arc&dians.  20.  Results  of  the  war.— 21.  Government  of 
Athena.  Dra' co.— 22.  Severity  of  his  laws.r— 23^  Anarchy.  Lkoulatioh  op  Soloh*  Scdoi^ 
hitegrity. — 24.  Distresses  of  the  people.  The  needy  and  the  rich.— 25.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
.  Debtors— lands  of  the  poor— imprisonment.  Classiflcation  of  the  citizens.— 26.  DisabiUtiet 
and  privil^fes  of  the  fourth  class.  General  policy  of  Solon's  system.- 27.  The  nine  arcbona. 
Ihe  Soiate  of  Four  Hundred.- 28.  Court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  Its  powers.  Institutiona  oi 
Solon  compared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 29.  Parly  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus.— 30.  His  usurpation 
of  power.  Opposition  to,  and  charactw  of,  his  govemmmt— 31.  The  sons  of  Pisis'  tratna. 
Cra^iracy  of  Hanq6dius  and  Aristc^iton.— 32.  Expulsion  op  the  Pisistratids.  Intrigues 
ofHip'pias.  [Lyd'ia.  Per' sia.]— 33.  The  Grecian  oolonles  conquered  by  Croe' sua— by  the 
Pfersiana.  Application  Ibr  aid.— 34.  Ion'  ic  Rbvolt.  Athens  and  Buboe'  a  aid  the  Idniana. 
[EnboB'  a.    SaT  dis.    Eph'  esus.]    Results  of  the  Ionian  war.    [Mildtus.]    Designs  of  Darius* 

CoTRifPORART  History.— I.  Ph(eni  cian  History.  1.  Geography  of  PhoBnicia.— 2.  Early  hto- 
lory  of  Phcenicla.    Political  condition.    Colonies.— 3.  Supposed  circumnavigation  of  Aflrica.— 

I  Commercial  relations.  II.  Jewish  History— continuation  of.— 6.  Accession  of  Saul  to  the 
throne.  Slaughter  of  theAm'monltes.  [Jftbesh  Gil' ead.  Gil' gal.]  War  with  the  Phlllstlne8.—7. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  Saul's  disobedience.— 8.  David— his  prowess.  t<^^&^-] 
StoTsjealousy  of  David-  David's  integrity.— 9.  Death  of  Saul.  [Mount  Gil' boa.]  Division  of  the 
Idngdom  between  David  and  Ish' bosheth.  [H6bron.]  Union  of  the  tribes.— 10.  Limited  possess- 
ioQB  (^  the  Israelites.  [Tyre.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takes  Jerusalem  .—11.  His  other 
eoDquests.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Rabbah.]  Siege  of  Rabbah.  Close  of  David's  reign.— 12, 
Solomon.    His  wisdom— fame— commercial  relations.— 13.  His  impiety.    Close  of  his  reign.— 

II  Revolt  of  the  ten  tril>es.  Their  subsequent  history.- 15.  Rehoboam's  reign  over  Judah. 
Bdgn  of  Ahaz.  Hezekiah.  Signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.- 17.  Corroborated  by  pro- 
^  history.— 18.  Account  given  by  Herod' otus.— 19.  Reigns  of  Manas' seh,  A'mon,  Josiah, 
and  Jehdahaz.- 20.  Reign  of  Jehoiakim— of  Jechonlah.— 21.  Reign  of  Hezekiah.  Destruc- 
H«i  of  Jerusalem.— 22.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23  Rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  IH.  Ro- 
lUH  HiiTORY.— 24.  Foundingof  Rome.— IV.  Persian  History.- 25.  Dissolution  of  the  As- 
Vianempfie.— 96.  Establlshineiit  of  the  empire  of  the  Medea  and  Babylonians.    Fhvt  and 
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Mpond  captiTity  of  the  Jews.— S7.  Other  conquestf  of  NebnehadiMB'  zar.  His  war  with  fha 
Phoenicians.— 28.  With  the  Egyptians.  Fulfilment  of  Ezikiel's  prophecy.— 29.  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Nebuchadnez'zar.  His  punishment— 30.  Belshaz' zar's  reign.  Rise  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Media.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  Cyras  defeats  Croe'  sua— subjugates 
the  Grecian  co||pnie8— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  rdating  to  Babylon;— 32.  Remainder  of 
the  r^ign  of  Cyrus.— 33.  Reign  of  Camby'  ses.  [Jbpiter  Am'  mon.]— 34.  Accesrion  of  Darius 
Hystas'pes.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon^— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
[Scythia.  River  Don.  Thrace.]— 36.  Other  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Darius.  His  aims,  policy* 
and  govenmient.— 37.  Extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

1.  Passino  firom  the  fabnloos  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demigods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annals 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
us ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  iii  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  tdken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun- 
try is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  ewrly  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  oi 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
L  nossA'  UAN  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  Ml  of 

ooKQUEst.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epirus,*  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,'  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pen6us,'and  finally  conquered*  the  country,  to 

1.  The  country  of  Epirusy  comprised  in  the  present  Turkish  province  c^  Alb&nia,  was  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice^  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maced6nia,  and  on  the  east  by  Maceddnia  vu±  Thee'- 

jKdy.  The  inhabitants  in  early  Mmes  were  probably  Pelas'gic,  but  they  cau  hardly  be  consid- 
ered ever  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Epirus  is  principally 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  149.)  Thm 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Dod6na  in  Epirus,  but  its  exact  locality  is  unknowiu 
There  was  another  ohtcle  of  the  same  name  in  Thes'  saly.    (Map  No.  I.)        ^ 

2.  Pin'dus  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separated  Thes' saly  from  Epiruiu 
(Map  No.  I.) 

3.  PenhUy  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  rises  in  the  Via'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  in  a 
course  generally  east,  passes  through  the  vale  of  Tem'  pe,  and  en-pties  its  waters  into  the  Th^ 
male  Gul^  now  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  branch  of  the  M'  geai  Sea,  or  Archii>ehigo.  (Ma^ 
No.  L) 

a.  AbOQilSMB.0. 
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whiok  ihey  gave  the  name  of  Thes^saly ;  driying  away  most  of  ibe 
inhabitaato,  and  redueing  those  wiio  remaiaed  to  the  oondition  of 
8a&,  or  agricultaral  ala^es. 

4.  The  fagitiTes  from  Then'  saly,  driven  from  their  own  oomitry, 
passed  over  into  B<B6tia,  which  ihey  sabdned  after  a  long  q,  boo'tiah 
straggle^  imitating  their  own  eonquerors  in  the  disposal    ooHQunx. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occaskmed  by  the 
Thessdlian  aad  Boedtisn  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to- 
gether various  bands  of  fiigitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurers 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  Asia,*  constituting  the  JSd/tem 
migration,  so  called  from  the  race  whidi  took  the  prin-  m.  jk/liah 
dpal  diare  in  it.     They  established  their  settlemeits  in   MraaAXKm. 
^  vicinity  of  the  ruin^of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Les'- 
bos,^  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com- 
prised in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  iB61ian  Con- 
federacy. 

5.  Ahout  twenfy  years  aft^  the  Thessdlian  conquest,  the  IXSriani, 
a  HeUenic  tribe,  whose  country,  D6ris,'  a  mountainous  region,  waa 
on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probiibly  harassed  by  tiieir  northern 
neighbors^  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
commenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por* 
tions  of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Her'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  drivei  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.  This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is  ^^  ^„^ 
cd!llediAie  Return  of  the  Her adidcR,  The  migration  of  the  orrax 
D6riaQS  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  Ae  ^^^^^  »^ 
Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  award  them. 

6.  The  D6rians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
tactics  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the 


L  Le$'  bos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gfeektt  IduidB,  now  ealtod  HytiMDe,  from  Ito 
pvineipal  city,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  the  eatranoe  to  the  Golf  of  SmynMU 
Andeotly,  Les'  bos  contained  nine  flourishing  cities,  fonnded  mostly  by  the  iEilians.  The 
Us'bians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wei« 
<ii>&)gaished  for  inteUectnal  cultivation,  and  eepeciaUyfor  poetry  and  music    (Mtif  No.  IIL) 

2L  DMSf  a  small  mountainous  country,  extending  only  about  forty  milea  in  length,  waa 
AnatedontheeoathofThes'salyjftom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  of  mount  (B' la. 
fte  JMrtans  were  the  most  powerOil  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.    {M$f  No.  I.) 
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open  field.  Twice,  however,  they  were  repelled  m  their  attempts  to 
break  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus,*  the  key  to  Southern  Grreeoe, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Gulf*  from  Naupac'  tus,'  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  1 104). 

7,  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arcadia*  and  the  coast  province  of  Achdia,*  was  eventually 
subdued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con- 
dition, like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  En^and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  ,Achdia,  and  expelled  its  I6nian  inhabitants,  fiaany 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
ipestern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  iE)61ian  cities,  where,  in 

4.  The  CknHnthian  Isthmus,  between  the  Corinthian  Gnlf  (now  Gulf  of  Lepan'to)  on  the 
n4f  tb-west,  and  the  Saron'  ic  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Athena,  ok'  .£gina)  on  the  Bonth-east,  unites  the 
Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  The  narrowest  part  of  this 
celebrated  Isthmus  is  about  six  miles  east  from  Corinth,  where  the  distance  across  is  about 
fire  miles.  The  Isthmns  is  high  and  rocky,  and  many  unsuccesc^l  attempts  have  been  made 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canal.  The  Isthmus  derived  much  of  its  early  celebri^ 
ftom  the  Isthmian  games  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  Palae'  mon  and  Nep'  tune.  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nep'  tune  have  been  discovered  at  the  port  of  Schse'  nus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Isthmus.    {Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Corinthian  Ovif  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatie, 
or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  coast  of  ancient  Ph6cis  on  the  north,  and 
of  Ach&ia  on  the  south.  The  entrance  to  the  fpM,  between  two  ruined  castles,  the  Roum6  Ul 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mor6a  on  the  south,  is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  waters 
expand  into  a  deep  magnificent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  being,  where  widest,  about  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  gulf  was  fought, 
In  the  year  1570,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modem  times.    {Map  No.  L) 

%  J^aupac'  tus  (now  called  Lepan'  to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Lucris,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  ruhaed  castl*;  of  Boum61ia.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Heraclidae  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Peloponn6su8.  (JVatts,  a  ship,  and  Pego,  or  Pggnumi,  to  construct)  It  was  once  a  place 
of  consido^le  importance,  but  is  now  a  ruinous  town.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Are&dia,  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lacdaia,  ttie  largest  of  its 
six  provinces,  is  a  mountainous  r^on,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  length  and 
breadth  of  about  forty  miles  each.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  was  towards  the  south, 
where  were  several  delightflil  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.  The  Alph^us  is  the  principal 
river  of  Arc&dia.  T^gea  and  Mantin6a  were  its  principal  cities.  Its  lakes  are  small,  bat 
among  thera  is  the  StymphUus,  of  classic  fame.  l%e  Arc&dians,  scarcely  a  genuine  Greek 
race,  were  a  rude  and  pastoral  people,  deefrfy  attached  to  music,  and  possessing  a  strong  love 
of  Areedom.    {Map  No.  L) 

5.  Jiehdia,  the  mort  northern  country  of  the  Pelopcmn^sus,  extended  along  the  Corinthian 
Gulf;  north  of  £'  lis  and  Are&dia.  It  was  ft  country  of  moderate  fertiUty ;  its  coast  was  for  the 
moft  part  level,  ocmtaining  no  good  harbors,  and  exposed  to  inundations ;  and  Its  streama 
were  of  small  rize,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  fh>m  the  ridges  of  Arc&dia. 
Originally  Ach&ia  embraced  the  territory  of  Sic'  yon,  on  the  east,  but  the  lattw  was  finally 
wrested  from  it  by  the  Ddrians.  The  Achse'  ans  are  principally  celebrated  ibr  being  the  ori8< 
tmton  of  tlie  oelebimted  Achoan  league.   (Sm  p.l6T.)  (Mi^  No.  I.) 
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prooeBS  of  time,  twelve  I6nian  cities  were  built,  the  whole  of  which 
were  united  in  the  I6nian  Confederacy,  while  their  new  oouniary  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ionia.  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  D6rians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  south  of  I6nia  ;  so  that  the  iB'  gean  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  covered  by  them. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  D6rian8,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  war?,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.*  The  ddef  of 
the  D6rian  expedition,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,'  waa 
told  that  the  D6rians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  06dni8,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  tturb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  D6rian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the  body,  the  superstitious  B6- 
nans,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  reject  for  the  memory  of  C6drus,  declared  that 
no  one  was.  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.^  Magistrate  called  archons,  however,  differing  litUe 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged^  for  archcms  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly ,<^  the  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Ardions 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
cratical  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

L  Jttkensy  one  of  the  moet  famoiu  cities  of  antiquity,  is  ritnated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Af  tie  pemmala,  about  flye  miles  ft'om  the  Saron'  ic  Golf;  now  the  Gulf  of  Mginiu  Most  of 
tbe  ancient  city  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a  rocky  eminence  called  the  Acrop'  oUs,  surrounded 
by  an  extensire  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  i:  had  attained  its  greatest  magnitude,  was  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  intervals,  by  BtrongIy4br> 
tlfied  towers.  The  small  river  Cephls'  sus,  flowing  south,  on  the  west  tide  of  the  city,  and  flie 
lirer  His'  sus,  on  the  east,  flowing  south-west,  inclosed  it  in  «  sort  of  penlnflida ;  but  both 
streams  lost  themselves  in  the  marshes  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waten  of  the  Ilia'  Boewera 
mostly  drawn  ofl*  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artifldal  fbuntains  of 
Athens.    (^Majt  No.  I.    See  farther  description,  p.  5(>4.) 

2.  X)d'phos,  or  Del' phi,  a  small^ity  of  Phocia,  aituated  on  the  wmtbem  decBrity  of  Mount 
Pamas'  sus,  forty-five  miles  north-west  iVom  Cor'  intb,  and  eight  and  c  half  mikaljrom  flie  neareil 
point  of  the  Corinthian  Guli;  was  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  oracle  of  the  ancient  woild. 
Above  Del'  phi  arose  the  two  towering  diflh  of  Pamas'  sus,  while  ftom  the  ehatm  betwcwi 
them  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Castdlian  spring,  the  source  of  poetical  insfrinitioii.  Below  lay 
a  rugged  mountain*  past  which  flowed  the  rapid  stream  Plis'  tus;  while  on  both  i^iea  of  tb« 
^ain,  where  stood  the  little  city,  arose  steep  and  almost  iBMeMsi  Id  pMotpiota.   (JUfVo^l^ 
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on  the  rojal  prerogatives  are  almost  {he  ohly  eyents  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Lac6nia,*  whose 
capital  waa  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,'  was  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  D6rian 
states  oi  the  Peloponnesus.  After  th6  HeraclidaB  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  two  descendjints  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Laoedaa'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  concision.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydec'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  broth(3r  Lycur'  gus,  but  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydec'  tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  i^inst  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — ^to  have 
studied  the  Cretan  laws  of  Minos — ^to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins* of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

V.  iNSTmj-  ^^^  *^^  ^  ^^"^^  *^  support  him,  he  procured  the 

TioNs  OF     enactment  of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

uouE  GU8.  government,  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1,  LacSniOj  sitoated  at  (he  soutbera  extremity  of  Greece,  had  Ar'  golis  and  Arcftdia  on  the 
north,  Meas^nia  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  was  about  fifty- 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  from  east  to  west.  Its  principal  river  was 
tha  £ttr6tae,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Sparta,  tho  capital ;  and  its  mountains  Were 
the  rai^M  of  Par*  non  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  TaygTetus  on  tbe  west,  which  rendered 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eur6tas,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  Lac6nia,  exceedingly  dilB- 
e«U  of  aooeis^  The  two  eouthem  promontories  of  Lac6x]ia  were  Malte  and  Tsen&rium,  now 
called  St.  Ai«rto  awl  Matapaa.    (Jtfo^i  No.  I.) 

%  Tb*  At*  gives  proper  were  InhaUtants  of  fbe  state  and  dty  of  Ar'gos;  but  the  word  is 
often  andled  by  the  poeU  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a  The  Brahmuu  wen  a  dui  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Indian 
god  BiMM)  tbe  mqtpeied  cceator  of  the  world.  They  were  tbe  only  persons  who  understood 
theSanKrit,4b0«MiwllnDgnagoofHindooetaB,inwhi6h  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos 
were  written. 

n.  Thiswall,  1  p.  TTb, 


of  ^h«miiMie  ISfi^  wfce  iobe  atttUiilied  m  «  stir  tni  imwfciMe 


1 1.  The  aooount  vhieh  Piutaroh  giv«6  of  ihete  vegoktioM i 
that  Ljvnir'g^s  first  estitbliBlMd  %  s^mte  of  tlurtj  meaibefft^  oboion 
for  1^,  tbe  two  king*  being  of  tke  immb^,4aid  tlmt  the  fon&et 
shared  tbe  pow^  of  tile  latter.  Tho'e  were  idso  to  be  aeeeaiUiei  of 
the  pec^le,  who  were  to  hi^ve  no  ri^t  to  propose  mj^nibjeet  of  <U» 
bate,  bat  wctre  only  aathorized  to  ratifj  or  rejeet.idiat  mi^t  be 
proposed  to  them  by  Uie  seaate  and  the  kings,  fjyonr'giis  nest 
made  a  new  diwion  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  loimd  greai  ineqnaliiy 
ousting,  as  there  were  mai^  kdigent  parsons  who  had  no  lands^aad 
the  wealth  was  oeatred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  iarther  to  remoye  ine^jnaHtieB  among  the  dtkensf 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  a*- 
tempted  to  divide  ibB  movable  {uroperty ;.  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  gr^at  <^^po9ition,  ha  had  teoonrse  to  another  method  for  aooom- 
plishing  the  same  objeet  He  stopped  the  eturrencgr  of  gold  and  sit 
irer  coin,  and  permitted  wen  mo»ey  only  to  be  need ;  and,  to  a  grent^ 
gomtity  and  wmght  of  this  he  assigned  bat  a  small  vahie,  so  that, 
to  r0mQre  one  or  two  hondred  dollars  of  tiiis  money  woold  reqiiii# 
a  yoj^o  of  pzen.  This  n^alalian  put. an  end  to  many  kinds  of  fai* 
jostice)  for  '^  Who,"  says  Plntareh,  '<  would  irteal  im  isfke  a  bdte; 
who  wenld  4e&^ad  or  rob,  when  he  eonld  not  eoooeal  the  booty^-** 
when  he  ooxdd  neither  be  dignified  I^  Hm  peaoession  of  it,  nor  be 
sored  by  its  n^  ?"  Usproitldde  snd  si9«?fliM>as  arts  were  exdu^ed, 
trade  with  fore^  Stc^tes  was  abandoned;  and  Inxury,,  losing  ite 
sooroes  of  support,  died  away  of  itsel£    . 

13.  To  promote  s^iety^  all  the  eitizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  pnblio  tables^  ^  of  the  plainest  £Eure ;  each  individual  bei^  ob» 
liged  to  .bring  in,  mon^y,  oertain  proviiaons  for  the  oommon  use. 
This  r^giilation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
where  t^e^oui^  nooght  he  instructed  by  the  4Mnyfersati<m  of  thitr 
elders.  From  his  bitth,  ewei^  Spartan  belonged  to  tiie  State  ; 
fiddy  and  deformed  in&nts  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
mnhj"  ie  live  who  promised  to  beeome  useM  members  of  the  com- 
xmmity.  The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
expert  in  ntanly  ex^oises,  hardy,  and  oourageous ;  and  the  principal 
fm  of  Lycur'gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  et' 
6ots  of  an  jeiofe^MM  el4iiiit«ry  begromdthe  boundarieeol  Laodnia. 


'-  14.  I^f^QF'gntkftnosejafliislAirein  writiag;  snAetm^  of  tke 
regulations  attributed  to  bim  were  probably  tbe  results  of  subsequ^it 
l^^di^OB.  It  is  even  a  dk^uted  point  in  wba^  age  L jcur'  gus 
lived,  some  making  4iim  eot^nporary  with  the  Heraclidas,  and  otb^s 
dating  his  era^four  huncbred  years  later,  after  the  close  of  the  Mess^- 
xdan  wars;  bit  the  great  mass  of  eyidenee  &ces  his  l^slaUon  in 
the  nin^  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  thai  after  he 
had  ooD^leted  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  jouimey,  having  previously 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  untOl 
his  return,  and^  thai  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga" 
iion,  he  vdnniarily  banished  himself  &reve)r  from^his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  bui  DeUphos,  Cr4te,  and  E'lis,*  hSk  daimed  his 
tomb. 

15.  Thwe  were  tkree  classes  among  the  population  of  Lac6nia :-— ^ 
tiieD6rians  of  Sparta;  ihmr  sevfs,  the  Helots;  and  the  pedple  of 
the  provincial  dtstrieis.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
were  the  ruling  caste,  who  neiUier  raiployed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  praeticed  any  mechanical  art.^  The  Helots 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  <)b8ti« 
nale  resistance  in  some  eariy  waiB,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
redueed  to  the  most  d^ading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  And  alihotigfa  some  were  occasionally 
evoancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrociotos  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  1^  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrecl^n. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  dustriois  were  a  mixed  race,  (Com- 
posed parHy  of  strangers  idio  had  accompanied  the  D6rian6,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  apd  partly  of  the  old  inHabitants  of 
Hat  eoimtry  who  had  submitted  to  the  oonquerora  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  tiiey  had  na  shares  and  the  lands  which  Hsij  held 
were  tributary  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  impcnriant  part  of  the 

L  Del'pbof  and  Crtte  hane  bMB  dMorib«d.  The  vmmH  oT  Momk  r  a«»iii  CMte,  vm 
Mcred  to  Jupiter.  Here  also  Cyb'ele,  tbe  **  mother  of  the  gods,**  was  wci'dilpped.  (The 
MoQDl  I'  da  mentioned  foy  the  poets  was  in  the  vfcintty  of  ancient  Troj.)  E'  lis  was  a  district 
of  the  Petoponntou,  )fk^  west  of  Are4dia.  At  Olym'  pfa,  sltoated  an  ttie  rtrer  Alpheos,  tn 
this  districti  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  wera  ^tebrated  in  ^lonor  of  Jii;  Jer.  JB'li$,ibm 
oapital  of  the  distrlet,  was  situated  on  the  rirer  Pen^us,  thiity  miles  noi  tb-west  (h>m  Olym'  pta. . 


mlMtary  foree  of  tlie  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  little  to  com- 
plain of  but  the  want  of  political  independence. 

17.  Daring  a  cenrtory  or  more  frfter  the  time  of  Lycnr'  gu«,  the 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
Gwtests  on  the  side  of'Arcidia  and  Ar'gos.  Jealousies,  however, 
arose,  betwe«i  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Mess^nia,^  which, 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Mess^nian  war,  743  years  before  the  Ohristian  era.  yr.  first  kes- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Mess^nians  were  «fa«AN  wia. 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ithdme,*  and  to  leate 
ihetr  rich  fields  in  the  possesion  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
kliabitaats  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  ArcAdia ;  while  those  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Lac6nian  H^ 
lots,  being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  bruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  aUowed  to  till. 

18.  The  Messenian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gaye  a  full  deyelopmeni 
to  the  warlike  e^irit  which  the  institutions  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  caicolated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stem  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Mess^nians 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  ,^  secwnd 
jsation  of  the  former  war.     The  latter  found  a  worthy   icsssknum 
leader  in  Aristom'eoes,  whose  valor  in  the  first  battle       ^^** 
struck  fear  into  bis  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  irith  con- 
fidence.    The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mQrti^fing  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
tie  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Lac6nia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  for  several  centuries. , 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  di^sobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctantr 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
t»'  ns,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic 
odes,  however,  roiled  ^e  spirit  ef  the  Spartans^  ifho,  obtaining  D6- 
rian  auxiliaries  from  Corinth,*  commenced  the  war  anew.     The 

1.  Messinia  was  a  country  west  of  Laconia,  and  at  the  aoathnvresteni  extremitj  of  tho 
P^ponn^sua.  It  waa  separatod  from  £'  lis  on  the  north  by  the  rirer  N6da,  and  fh>m  Arcadia 
tad  Lacdnia  by  moonU^  ranges.  The  Praaisus  was  its  principal  river.  On  the  western  coast 
^VM  the  deep  bay  of  ^'lus,  which  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  history  miderthe  name 
of  A'aMrtiM^<8ee]>^17)'-lhe  only  perfiopt  hitrbor  of  Southern  Greeee.    (Map  No<  I.) 

%  ItkdmemaB  in  Oentnd  Messinia,  on  a  high  hiU  on  the  western  side  of  lh« Tale  of  the 
Pttaisns.    (Map  No.  L) 


](e8e^a2%,0n  tbe  otlunr  hand,  were  uckd  bjiofloeti  fit^nt  Ste'jicii* 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcddia  aiad  £MiSy4,Qd,  ia  agveat  battfe  near  tiie i^OBtli 
of  th6  Pamisus,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  th^  enemies. 
Xn  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries  of  the.MesflN^ 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  des^ted  them  in  the  heat  pf  battile,  Jind 
gave  the  yictory  ti)  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  Vicious  success, .  seventeen  years, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  eSov^  to  save  his 
CQuntry  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
i^d  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forerer.  Thenoa- 
forward  the  growing  power  and  reputa;^Tm  of  Sparta  seined  desp 
lined  to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  oidy  in  the  Pelofionii^sus,  baft 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Mess^daa  war, 

Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocnUiieal  govern- 

ment  of  a  senate  of  arohons^magistriites  chosen  by  i^o  nobility  firom 

their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  sod 

military.     The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 

rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude ; 

and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  aniurchy  that  aarose  from 

ruinous  extortions  of  Ihe^  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  ofheat,  that  Drdco,  Ihe  most  eminenjk 
vm.  PR  A  00. 

'  of  the  nobility,  was  ehos^  to  prepare  the  first  written 

code  of  laws  for  ihe  government  of  the  State.    (^2  S«  0.) 


en  tlie  norllMreat,  «nd  «f  JBgkia  on  fli6  MRifh-eASty  imo  miles  from  fho  nearoti  potnt  of  the 
fiirmer,  aod  aeveo  from  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  a  steep  reck 
called  the  Acrop'  oils  of  Ck>r'  intli,  1,336  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  now,  as  in  an- 
tiquity, occupied  as  a  fortress.  This  eminence  may  be  dlstinettyeeen  from  Athens,  fhnn  whteh 
it  is  distant  no  less  than  forty-four  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  Oor'  inth  was  n,  large  and  populous 
dty  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  tliere  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acts,  xviiL  11.) 
The  present  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  ttihily  peopled.  Tlie  cmly  Grecian  ratal 
MW  to  be  seen  there  is  a  diliiMated  Doric  temple,  (jlfop  No.  L) 

t'WheieistbygnmdeurOorinthY   Shronkfiw^^lBWi 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart's  height, 
Thy  god-lilce  fiines  and  palaces  t    Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  mi^M^c  ^^^  ^ 

Relentless  war  has  poured  around  thy  wall, 

And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fldir' 

I.  Sie'  fan,  once  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  was  titaated  fl»ar  the  Gulf  of  Lepaa'  to,  abevl 
ten  miles  north-west  from  Oor'  inth«    It  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  by  some  waa  eonsidepei 
older  than  Ar'gos.   The  ruins  of  tbe  ancient  totwn  are  still  to  ba  seen  near  the  small  flMd«B 
Tillage  of  BasUico.    {Map  Ho.  h) 
s  %  'Om  FM04m»  Qww  <rtti  !>•  Pimmi^  wu1k$  iilMijUl  1 1—  ntmmkaitu   iMt^m  i^ 


QnobUL]  GfaBOTAIT  BIBIOST.  It 

ISL  Vh<e  sererity  of  ids  laws  hm  m^de  libiiaiiie.pre^erlnaL  TImv 
(jyifffteteT  vr&s  thottgfat  to  be  liappily  ezproosed^  when  one  said  of  thew 
Iftiat  Ihey  weire  written,  not  in  ink^  but  in  blood.  He  sttaebed  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  thai 
l2ie  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  ponishaient 
for  the  latter.  It  is  bought  tiiat  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
ef  tibe  laws  of  Drdeo,  thinking  they  wonM  b^  a  oonve&Mml  inHrs- 
Aent  of  oppi*ei«ion  in  their  hands;  bnt  himaTi  natnre  revolted 
against  such  legalized  bntehery,  and  the  STStem  ef  Dr^eo  soonr  Mi 
lAto  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  redneed  to  complete  anarchy, 
wi^otit  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  adtoinistratkm  of  jostice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  tjie  line  of  C6dntt,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  ehosett  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ^^  leoisla- 
enees,  and  invested  with  ftdl  authority  to  frame  a  new  wow  o» 
constatution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unKm-  *>'<*"' 
Ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon:  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  d&ngerons  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
soliate  master  of  the  ^tate,  and  at  once  quell  Ae  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  btrt  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stem  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  ftom  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  l^e 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
af  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
rcKeved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
tihe  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minas  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
oombrances ;  he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt ;  he  restored  to 


M  ASfonssnt  history.  [Pi«p£ 

liberty  thoso  whom  poverty  had  placed  in  bondage ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  I^dco,  except  those  i^inst  murder.  He  next  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizens  in  four  classes^  according  to  their  landed 
property ;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  highest  civil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  ^e  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offiees  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes^  however,  w^e  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  but  ia 
war  they  were  reqmred  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  the 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  4)ther  as  heavy  armed  infaixtry. 

26.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices, 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  eonfirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws^  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications^ 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itseli^  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ;— ^throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  iigainst  democratical  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue,  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  imdergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 
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Sneli  18  a  brief  outline  of  the  mstitatkms  of  Solon,  whidi  ezUbit  ft 
I  minglmg  of  aristocracy  and  demooraej,  well  adapted  to  the  ehar- 
}  ftct^  of  the  age,  and  the  oircomstances  of  the  people.  The  j  exhibit 
I  less  control  'Orer  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  indtridnals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  fkr  greater  re- 
gard for  the  publio  morals. 
j  29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extinc- 

tion of  pmrty  spirit^  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  fiu3tions  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis'tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsman 
of  SoloB,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one^  day  drove  into  the  public  square, 
his  mules  and  hinu^lf  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  mflicted  by  his 
own  hsmds,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
received  from  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partisans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  hy  Solon  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 
^  30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  ^e  popular  favor  which  he  had 

gained^  said,  arming  a  larger  body,  seised  the  Awop'  oHs,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  qmetly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or- 
dinary course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  woidd  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
factions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  althou^ 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  the 
usurper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal' amis.*  (559  B.  O.)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  factions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
hy  adorning  Ath^iis  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis'  tratas  (528  B.  0,),  his  mmA  Hq/pks, 
vjlippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  aalus  snceeeded  to  his  poww,  and  for  some 
yenirs  trod  in  liis  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offioes  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stMOid- 
ing  force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselvee  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiraay  was  planned  to  free  At'  tiea  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Harm6dii»  and  Aria- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  ataro- 
oious  insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hif^r'  ohus  was  killed, 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  hacL 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
f^tions  of  the  people.  The  latter  finidly  obtained  aid  from  the 
X.  EXPULSION  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 

OF  THE  from  Athens^  never  to  regain  its  former  asoendeney ;  al- 
PISISTRATIDS.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsbn,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffeotual  effort  to  restore 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  tiie  eourt  of  Artapines,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,* 
tlien  a  part  of  the  Persian  domini<ms  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f;reatly  contributed  to  the^  opening  of  a  war  between  dreeee  and 
Persia.' 

33.  Nearly  half  a  cfflatury  before  tiiia  time,  Cra'sus,'  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conqij^ed  the  Greeian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Mmor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undifltmrbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
t^ian  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  miksters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paymg  trilnxte  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

h  Lifd^  ia  was  a  eotmtiy  on  tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  My»*ia  on  the  north,  Phi^'  U 
on  the  east,  and  Ckria,  on  the  south.  The  Grecian  cotonj  of  I6nia  was  embraced  within  Lyd'  ia 
rud  the  northern  part  of  Ciria,  extending  along  the  coast.    (Map  N<x  IV.) 

2.  Modem  i*er*i'«i,  a  large  conntty  of  Cenfra!  Asia,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
lorth,  to  the  Peralam  6«lf  on  the  south,  Imving  Astatio  Turtcey  on  the  west,  and  1^  pfoVtooM 
3f  iVfTghanlstan  and  Beloochistan  on  the  east.  For  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Persian  ompirew 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  see  the  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Cm'  «iM,  the  lasl  king  of  I^'  ia,  was  fioned  fo^  hia  richea  and  monifleeno^k  ITerod'  dm 
(L  30-33,  and  36,  &c)  and  Plutarch  (life  of  Solon)  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  viiU 
Qttim  Atheito  Solon  to  the  eonr^  of  tfuit psin^ar  who  giMtly  frtdcRl  UoMalf  eft  hia  fldiM. 
and  vainly  thought  hi  nself  the  happiest  of  nuiiricUirt* 
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selTes  fr<Mii  tbk  species  o£  tbraldom,  and  inallj  the  I^niaas  sosghi 
the  aid  of  ^eir  Greeiau  ^Ktuntrymen,  making  applioatioiiy  fini  to 
Sparta,  Imi  m  vain,  and  next  (B.  0.  MK))  to  Atbens,  aad  the  Oreoiaa 
it^nds  of  Uie  iB'  gean  Sea. 

34.  The  Ai^ienians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip' pits  to  the 
Hurone,  and  regarding  Darius  as  an  arowed  enemy,  i^adly  took  part 
with  the  I6nians,  and,  in  conneetion  with  £u1;k»'  a,'  for-  zi.  iomo 
nished  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  a^vow. 
five  saiL  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,*  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus ;'  the  conunanders  quarrelled  with  eadi  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  oi  Per* 
sia.  Still  the  Ionian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Mil6tu9,^  (B.  C.  494,)  the  capital  of  th# 
I6nian  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants*  of  iidik  beautiful 

1.  Euba'  a,  (now  called  Neg*  ropont',)  a  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  laland  of  the  Ji'  gean. 
Slea,  (now  Grecian  ArchipeV  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
oTBoedHs  aad  Attica,  ftom.  irhlcb  it  was  separated  by  the  dbmuM  of  Btrlpw,  ii4ii«b,  at  ooe 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  across.  The' chief  town  of  the  isUnd  was  Ghal'  ds,  (mw  Kef  r»> 
pont',)  on  the  western  coast.    (Map  No.  I.) 

%  Sat'  dis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  situated  on  tM»^  sides  of  tlie  rfrer  Paet6Iiis,  a 
soothem  bran^  of  the  Her*  mus,  serenty  miles  east  from  Snyr*  m.  In  the  annals  of  Gfari^ 
Uaiuty,  Sar'  dis  is  distingnlshed^as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  A  mifi- 
arable  Tillage,  called  Sart,  is  now  (bund  on  the  site  of  this  antient  city.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Epk'eaua^  one  of  ttie  Itojim  cities,  was  rtftuated  on  tha  aoqlh  aide,  and  near  tte  moudt 
of  the  small  river  Cays'  ter,  on  the  coast  of  Lyd'  ia,  thirty-ei|^  miles  south  ftom  Smyr*  na. 
Here  stood  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  bat  an  obscure  individ- 
ual, of  the  name  of  Heroe' tratns,  bioaed  it.  In  order  to  perpetolite  hii  memory  by  the  Influnov 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him  I  The  grand  council  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  dia> 
appoint  the  Incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  wy 
diroiged  by  the  historian  llieopom'  pm,  A  new  temple  was  subsequently  built,  far  sorpaasfaig 
the  first,  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  (^  the  world.  When  St.  PshiI  visited  fipli'  esos^ 
f&n  the  cry  was,  *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Eph^sians'^  (Acts,  xix.  28,  34) ;  but  (he  worship  of  the 
gsddess  was  doomed  speedily  1o  dedhle,  and  here  St.  Paul  founded  the  principal  «f  the  Asiatto 
dmrches.  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthqualces,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  hare  com* 
pleted  the  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  "  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no 
longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
gmeral  council  until  it  increased  to  ftdness  of  stature,  barely  Uiigert  on  in  an  ezistaMM 
hardly  visible."    (Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  Militus,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  T6nian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  cele- 
brated for  its  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  ctvlUiation,  was  aitnated  hi  13ie  province  of 
Cilia,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  river  Lat'  mus  emptied,  «nd  aboul 
Q^-five  miles  south  fi'om  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojourned  here  a  few  days ; 
*Ml  here  he  asKmbled  fh6  elders  of  the  EphMan  church,  and  deHtered  unto  them  an  afltoo* 
tiUttteihreweUaddraaB.  ( Acts,  xx.  U,  3a>  MimqBiam)w>doasrtedpl«se,bnlcoMtafaMti» 
nlu  of  a  fbw  onc«  magniflceit  itracturei^  and  still  jean  tha  nam*  of  Pato^  or  th*  PcteMa» 
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aad  opulent  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Diiritts,  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Darius  next  turned  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  and  Euboe'ans,  who  had  aided  the  I6nian 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  aD 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed, will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
views  of  cotemporary  history,  during  the  period  which  we  have  passed 
over  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY  :  1184  to  490  B.  C. 

[I.  Phoenician  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
^e  north-western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Oarmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Aridus,-^an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles..  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anua 
formed  tiie  utmost  extent  of  the  Phoenician  territory  on  the  east. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coa^t  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  suppose  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,*  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  dP  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  wi<^  small  adjacent  territories,  like  tl^  little  G-recian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
tlem,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians,  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
the  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'  prus,  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  ike  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishix^oijts  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  -have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3.  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian ^ra,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  kii^  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phodnicians,  departed  from  a  port  on 
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ibe  Red  8ea>  and'  sailing  south,  and  keeping  fthrajs  to  the  riglit^ 
deobled  the  southern  promontory  of  AMoa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
Aree  years  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  farther  mentions  that  the 
navigators  asserted  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  son 
cm  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  eiroumstance  which,  Herod'- 
otos  says,  ta  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  have 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
acy cireimmavigated  by  the  Phoenimans,  more  than  two  thousaui 
years  b^ore  the  Portugaese  voyage  of  De  Gama. 

4.  The  Phcenidans  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  oonneotionB 
with  the  Hebirews^  and  through  iJie  Bed  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
^  Arabian  d^iert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
loQg  time  carried  on  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
uid  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia)  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
iheir  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  eom- 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  Ph(miicians  be^^  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
the  £>an<2fDg  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  whidi 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[IL  Jswisfl  HiSTORir.]-»-6.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  winch  has 
been  l»rought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
smts  to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phosnioians, 
and  is  now  to  be  cotitinued  down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  fro» 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  conxi^etion  of  the  rebuiUkig  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  0.  1110») 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  B6rian  emigration,  or  the  '<  Betorn 
•f  the  Heraclidss"  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
^Balifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
nege  to  Jdbe^-Gil' ead.^  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Gil'  giu,*  the  pec^le  fkiewed  ^eii  alle ^^ance  to  Aeir  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  hia  office.  Daring  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
isdnea  soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  mik  connsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
asBiuning  the  sacerdotal  fanctions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

LJW<dM9il'««iim«ttwaoiitb9<«ittii<toorttei(0«^  iMtfl^^y 

1  Tb»  Cfil'gal  here  menHoned  appean  to  have  been  a  ■hort  dlttaaee  weft«  " 
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a  duty  vthiA  the  sftored  law  asdgned  to  the  hig]iprie6t.aloii&  Fot 
diis  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  i^ioul 
Mm  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  ktngdoilr 
should  not  eoutinue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  tiio 
tamj  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  hundred  men ;  but  by  tbo^ 
daring  valor  of  Jonath^,  his  son,  a  panic  was  jipread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  ovwthrown. 

7.  Ihiri'ng  saverai  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  <m  a  ame- 
cdssful  warfiare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  i&e  fnm- 
^rs  of  his  kuigdom ;  but  when  Agag,  tiie  king  of  the  Amalekite^ 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  cosaaamd  he 
scared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanqidriied  enemy  a 
vast*  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  falling  his  oommisaion  from  ikm 
Lord,  he  was  dedared  imfit  to  be  the  ftrander  ei  ar  race  of  kings^  and 
was  told  Aat  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  anotim^ 
femily. 

B.  D^vid,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  tnere  youth,  was  dk» 
vmely  chosen  for  the  succession^  being  seeretfy  anointed  fot  ^t 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  ^th  the  i^iHstines  he  dis« 
tmguished  himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Gdiaih 
of  Gath.*  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  je^ousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  ktter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
Fcsideb^  in  a  Philistine  city.  Betuming  to  Palestme,  he  sot^t 
r^G^  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  cave&  of  the  moun- 
tuns ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,*  had  it  in  his  poww 
td^kstroyhis  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  <^  lift  his  hand  agaksl 
the  Lord's  anointed." 

,  "9.  After  i3ie  death  of  Samuel,  the  fevflr  of  the  Lwd  was  trholly 
with<kawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Phili^anes  invaded  the  cotmtary 
^th  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  m 
battle  on  Mount  Gil' boa,'  and  Saul  Mmself,  to  avoid  filing  alive 
incto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repawed  to  H61»on,*  and,  with  tjie  supp<^t  of 
the  tribe  of  Judsdi,  asserted  his  title  to  the  ^rone ;  but  the  nordt* 
em  tribes  attached  themeeltes  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ;— ^  and 

1.  Oaih^  a  town  of  the  Phillatinea,  was  about  twenty4tye  miles  west  from  Jerusalem.  (Mm 
WO.VL) 

t.«Mn«KiqM'«9«  lite  ftttifwiihffrii  #M»of  mm»t  <  ■fc'ntt  4iitoe>wwt4f  tt>  imdM 
OMv]to.VI^ 
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tboK  WM  kxig  irmr  botweett  tke  house  of  Sixd  and  tke  hoiae  of 
Blind;  Imt  David  vaxed «troiig«r  and  Btrosgerfsnd  tbe  kooM  of 
Saxil  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishbesbeth,  who 
ML  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstaeles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  p«b* 
liely  ree<^;nized  king  of  idl  Israel. 

10.  After  all  the  cowjpests  whi^  the  Israelites  had  made  fai  the 
land  of  promise,  there  s^  remaned  large  portions  of  Pi^sstine  ef 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  sonth-w<esi  were 
ikB  sfe^ngfaolds  and  cities  of  the  PhMistiBes ;  and  bordertng  on  the 
DSfth'weatem  coast  was  the  eooatry  of  the  Ph«nicians,  whose  tw* 
dnef  ohies  were  Tyre'  and  Sidon.*  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter* 
nmean  port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jeb' nates,  sn^^osed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan- 
dmug  Hyk'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  J^bns,  or  Jemsalem,* 
m  Mom^  Zion,  after  David  had  become  long  of  ^<  aQ  Israel,"    Bni 

1.  Tyre^  long  the  prineipal  city  of  Phoraicia,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  andeni 
irortdt  tteod  on  amdl  island  en  the  soutlheftBtem  or  PttosttBe  eoaal  of  the  MedftemMai^ 
ahditfor^mUetaDftb-eastflfonMotioftCanneL  The  modem  towa  of  S<w^(Soor,)  with  IftaHl 
bandred  inhabitants,  occupies  a  site  opposite  the  ancient  city.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekfel,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  "  a  mart  of  nations,**  whose  ••  mer» 
dMBto  weiv  priacoB,  aad  ^er  trafllckem  the  booonltle  of  the  eartii.**  (Isaiah,  xxUL  1, 8.) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  New  Tyre  enjoyed  a  considerable  d*> 
gree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  by  diterting  the 
Ofmnarco  that  had  ftrmevfy  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  ehaonel,  gare  her  am  inapsnbU  blMi^ 
and  ihe  graduaUy  declined,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  been  leyelled 
with  the  dust,  and  i&e  has  become  **  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
(Ezek.  xXTl.  9.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  described,  in  magnilloent  terms,  the  ^ory  and  tba 
ifdMsorTyre.    (See  Ezek.  xxrii.)    (Jtfi^  No.  VI.) 

2.  Sidon^  (now  called  Said,)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tyre,  of 
«Udi  It  was  the  parent  city,  and  by  which  it  was  eariy  eclipsed  in  commercial  importancei. 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  fire  thousand  Inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  la 
mpposed  to  hare  been  about  two  miles  farther  inland.  Sidon  ts  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
« the  "  great  Sidoh"  (Josh.  xi.  8,  and  xlx.  28) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Homer  there  Were  *»  skillful . 
Sidonlan  artists'*  (Cowpw*s  n.  xxUi.  891).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  SIdon  feU  to  the  lot  of 
Asher ;  but  we  learn  fW)m  Judges,  (i.  31,)  corroborated  also  by  profane  history,  that  it  never 
aune  lirto  the  actual  possession  of  that  tribe.  Tn  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  none  among 
fte  Jews  who  had  ^  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.**  (1  Kings,  y.  6.)  The  mod- 
ern town  of  Said,  the  representatire  of  the  ancient  city,  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  extending 
into  the  Mediterranean.    ( Jfa;*  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jop'pa,  (now  called  Jaffa,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,)  stands  on  a  tongoa 
6riasd  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
fttbeatre,  thirty-two  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  The  "  border  before  Joppa"  was  la- 
sbded  in  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  ap> 
Jeers  to  hire  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hiram,  king  of  T^re,  writing  to  Solomoa, 
i^  **  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  mtich  as  thou  shalt  need ;  and  we  will  bring  U 
Am  In  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem.**    {Jiap  No^  VI.) 

4  JdriisU«M,  ttsl taicma  aattia «l^  of  tbi  J«b*ailt«s  to  te  tlw  sowftira  »«%  df^r- 
■■%  hiiufnillli  hitiiriii  f  fi  nniianffn  ifTfrtitr  irf  Sw  ritftts  mi  frr  '^ 
anlttMr4ir»iBitos«iilftMii^ftu   (PaaArthii  iiiiiUMii  MSM 
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Jhrnd,  having  r^aolred  upon  the  conquest  of  this  important  «»ty^ 
which  its  inhabitants  detuned  impregnable,  sent  Joab,  his  geneinl, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  ^^  and  David  took  the  stron^bold  of 
Kion ;''  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  .of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he^  ccHaapelled  to  be- 
come tributary  to  him,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,*  on  ike  north-east, 
witiii  Damas'  cus,^  their  capital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  cm  1^  sou^*^ 
eastern  borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  1^  last  of  these  wars,  dar* 
ing  the  siege  of  Kab'.bab,'  the  Ammonite  capital,  ^mA  David  pro^ 
yoked  the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  takii^g  Bath'sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  deatli.  The  re- 
Dpiainder  pf  David's  life  was  full  of  trouble  froni  his  ^Udren,  three 
ofvrhom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successirely  rebelled  against  their  Either. 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  glorious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son.  Solomon  ishould  succeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  6f  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,  and  Sobmon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  &  came  to  visit  him  from  a  dis 

1.  Ancient  Syr'  ia  embraced  the  whoie  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Enphr&tes  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Syi''  ia  is  called  in  Scripture  jfranty  and  the 
inhabitants  Aramaeans.  The  term  Syr'  la  is  a  corraption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  (Map 
iro.V.) 

2.  Damas'  eusy  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syr'  ia,  existed  in  the  time  ot  AbrahaiD« 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  David, 
but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
new  principality,  it  often  harassed  the  kingdoms  both  of  Judah  and  IsraeL    At  later  periods 

■it  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman  city  it 
attained  great  eminence,  and  it  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Acts, 
ix.)  I^isnowalargeandimpprtanteotivnercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  watered 
by  a  river,  the  Syriac  name  of  which  was  Pharphar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib'  anui 
mountains,  a  himdred  and  JSlty  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem.    {Map  No.  V(.) 

3.  Rabbahf  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia  by  the  Greeks,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemj 
Philadelphus,)  was  about  thirty  miles  north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Salt 
at  the  source  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  Extensive  minsi  at  a  place  now  called  Ammon,  consistioC 
of  the  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construction,  mark  the  site  d 
the  Ammonite  capital.  The  ancient  city  is  now  without  an  inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
fouiid  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  halting-^Iace  for  caravans,  the  drivers  of  which  uia 
Che  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter  fQr  their  beasts,  literally  fUlfllling  the  denonclatioii 

^^  Thejqueenof  Sfaelmii«iippoBedl^BondlobafoooiB«lh»mSo«l]MaAfaU%l^ 
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tent  eoontry,  and  tiie  most  powerfol  prinoto  ^  ike  foi^roviidiBg  nft* 
tions  ooorted  his  alliance. .  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  ohief 
dty  of  the  PhomiciaBS,  and  the  emporium  of  the  oommeroe  of  the 
Eastern  worid,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  firimdship. 
Seren  years  and  a  half  was  he  oooupied  in  bailding,  at  Jerosalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  nBrivalled  splendor.  A  great  p<^i(m  of  his  immmiBe  wealth 
was  derived  firc«i  commerce,  of  which  he  wa»a  distinguished  patron. 
From  ports  on  the  Ked  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Op^ir,  some  rich  county  on  ike  shores  of  the  Indian  Oeean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phcenioian  navigators  he  also  opened  a  eottmrnmealuMi 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  weiE^em  Europe,  while  ike  fiommeroe  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  earried  on  by  caravans  aerofls  the 
desert. 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  proi^^ty,  -and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  '^  strange  wives"  to  forsake  the  GU>d  of  his  &iher& 
He  \>ecame  an  idolater  :  and  then  enemies  began  to  arise  up  agamst 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  orgtmized  in  E'dom:'  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damaaoas,  and  farmed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there  ^  and  i^e  pri^het  Ahijah  foretold  to  SoliHnon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  t^i  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jerob^im,  of  the  tribe  of  Sph* 
rsdm,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Kehob6am  his 
son  esme  to  the  throne,  ike  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jerob6am  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  s^arate  kingdoms.  The  0eparaii(m  thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  oi  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  althou^ 
from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequenpes  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  Amoa>  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  r^etition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

offiseUer.  **Iwffliii«keRal)b«hortIieAimBOiiito»aftia>ltfor  ciiiMia,aM*eoii^^ 
•or  flocka."  (Ezekiel,  xxv.  5.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  The  E'  domites,  inhabitants  of  Idum^a,  or  E'  dom,  dwelt,  at  this  time,  in  the  country  sooth 
and  Boutli-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity ^he  B'  domttes  took  po«iM- 
ilon  of  the  southern  portion  pf  Judea,  and  made  Hebron  their  capital.  I^ey  afterwanls  jhdi^ 
braced  Judaism,  and  their  territory  became  incorporated  with  Judea  although  in  the  tim<  of 
ovBariour  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Idup^    ( JMf  liTo.  VL) 
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|HFeteiiderB)  briiH^d  to  seyeit  diffisraiit  faimlies^  and  weve  placed  on 
Uie  throne  l»y  seTen  «angainar j  eonapiracies.  At  length  Shalnumiaer, 
kmg  of  Assyria,  ia^raded  the  ^MKtntrj ;  and  Samariay^its  capital,  after 
a  brare  resistanoe  of  three  years,  was  taken  }^  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driren  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  cs^rv^e 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  ^uphrAtes,  719  years  before  ths 
Christian  era.  With  their  capUyity  the  history  of  the  t«s  tribes  eaiB, 
Th^  fata  is  still  unknown  to  liiis  day,  and  theirhijitory  remains  uo^ 
written. 

15..  After  i^  rcTolt  of  the  ten  tribes^  Behob6am  reigirad  seren- 
Isffli  years  st  Jerusalem,  oyer  Jndah  and  B^jamin,  oompr  J0ii^  what 
w«s  called  the  kingdom  of  Judak  During  his  re^  he  and  hit 
iotbjeets  foil  into  idolatry,  for  whi^h  ^ey  were  punii^ed  by  an  in^ 
yasion  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  eta^ 
ried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace^  We  find  some 
of  ike  tfofosequfiait  kmgs  of  Judab  praetiaing  idolatry,  md  suffei^ 
ihe  severest  pumshments  for  their  sins :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  th^n  it  ia  recorded  that  ^<  Gtod  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  iime  when  Shalman6ser,  the  Assyrian,  earried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahai  was  king  over  Judak  He  brought 
tke  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
de$t&  of  the  impious  moniuroh.  Tl^  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  tiiorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  i^ok  off  the  Asi^ian 
yeke^  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute, 
fiiennach^ib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalman^zer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (711 
B.  0.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  s^ote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  suj^osed  by  ^ome  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
simoom  otike  desert;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
ffjrria :  "  Thns  «aith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him.'^ 

17.  It  is  interecHang  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  de^teruc- 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna- 

1  StmAriOj  (now  caUed  Sebostieh,)  fhe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  letwi^  stood  on  MooA 
flkineh>n,  aljont  Ibrtjr  n^es  north  ftom  Jeras^em.   (Map  So,  YL) 


ch^ib  was  si  ibis  iime  nuurobiBg  nipuaBi  Vigfpl^  nhoto  aUia&M  Imd 
been  sought  by  Heiekiah)  when,  unwiUiag  to  leave  the  hMlile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  tamed  agaiDBt  Jwasalem.  It  was  natoral, 
therefore,  that  1^  diacomfitnre  whieh  reiaoved  ike  ^arsof  the  Ef^ypt- 
iuOj  should  have  a  place  xsl  their  aimak.  Aoeordiaglj,  Herod'  otw 
giyes  an  account  of  it,  whieh  he  had  letmed  ftom  the  fil^rptiaos 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  laaiah,  it  ia  as  Egypti^m 
priest  who  ixrrokes  the  aid  of  hit  god  afaiaat  the  eaemj,  and  pre- 
dicts the  destruotion  of  the  Aas^iaa  hoet 

18.  Horod'  otus  rektes  tl»t  the  tigypOKi  kiBg»  directed  by  tka 
priest,  maxohed  agaifist  Sennachi^ih  with  a  conpaiOLy  ocmpoaed  oiijr 
of  tradesmen  and  urtiapta,  and  that  <<bo  immense  a  namlmr  of  miee 
safested  b^  m^t  the  ^emj'a  ^n^>,  that  their  quiveca  and  bcwi^, 
toge^r  with  what  secured  tineir  shidds  to  their  arais,  w^re  gnawed 
inpieees;''  and  ihat^  <<  in  the  nHHming  the  eo^ny, fiadiog  themidiTeA 
without  arms,  fied  in  cdnfosiim,  and  lost  great  mwiberB  of  their  meit'* 
fi^od'  otuB  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  th^pe  was  stall  sftatidiog  in 
the  Egyptiaa  temple  of  Yukaii  a  marUe  statue  of  tUs  ^Drptiaa 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  iMind,  and  with  ^  inseripiien :  ^  I«eam 
fyom  my  £>rtune  to  Tever^ice  the  gods."* 

19^  Heaekiah  waa  succeeded  on  ihd  throne  ei  Jtitii  hj  his  sen 
Manas'  sdh,  who,  in  ihe  early  part  of  his  reiga,  reveUed-m  the  greet- 
est  abomiiSuatioQS  of  ESast^ni  ick>latry.  Beii^  carried  away  captive  to 
JStfbjlon  by  Sardaaap^us,  the  Assyrian  king,  herq)etttcd(rf  hisiditt^ 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  rrign  of  Ma  son  A'  mon 
was  oorrupt  and  idolatrous.  Tho  good  Josiah  then  sueeeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  reli|^us  government  of  ^ 
nation  ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  l^iaraofa  Neeho, 
^g  ^  ^^gyp^i  be  was  mortally  woumled  in  battla  Jerusalem  was 
soon  afW  taken,  and  Jeh6ahaz,  who  h^  been  dected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  aad  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  he 
died. 

20.  Not  loi^  after  thia,  during  the  rdign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Sgypt- 
iim  monarch,  pursuing  his  coti<piests  eastward  against  the  Babylo* 
nians,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebadbadaes'  aarnear  the  Si:q)hriteBy 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  waslwtfid^ 
Nebuchadnez'  zar  came  to  Jenusaiem,  when  the  king^  ^eha^akmiy 
Bobmi^edj  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Jndah ;  bai  as  ha  rchettad 

a.  Hwpd' otni,  Book  XL  p.  141. 
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irffcer  three  years,  Nebuoliadnee"zar  Tetnrned,  pillaged  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as ' 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (B.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet  Daniel  and  his  cdmpanions.  Je- 
ohoniah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
«  moltitode  of  other  captives,  so  that  "none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

2U  The  throne  in  Je9lui»,lem  was  nett  filled  hy  Zedekiah,  who 
joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
^adnez'  sar ;  but  Jerusalem,  after  an  eighteen  months'  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  fiBunine,  was  taken  by 
Btorm  at  midnight.  DreadM  wsts  the  camatge  which  ensued.  Zede- 
kiah, attempting  to  escape,  was  nmde  prisoner ;  and  the  king  <^ 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah^  and  boiind  him  with  fetters  (k  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  th^  wretched  inhabitJHats  were  made 
eompanions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,' and  the  very  walk  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

^  22.  Thus  ended  die  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  <^  reign  of  ^e  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
eaptivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  period  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeremiah,  and  whidi  was  disidugiuc^ed  by  tiie 
viMons  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  l^e  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Belshazzar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babyion  by 
iihe  Modes  and  Persians.  The  termination^  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  wm  the  act  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.     (536  B.  <).) 

23.  The  edict  of  Oyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  zealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
sdtogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babei,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zecharlah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  nowv  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
reskMisd,  and  never  again  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  mto 
t  Dlatry. 


[in.  BoMAK  History.] — 24  Haying  thus  brov^t  tlie  erente  oT 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  lime  of  the  commenoement  of  the  wan 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we  i^ain  turn  ba<^  to  take  a  view  of  the 
cotemporary  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  acquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  Kome — to  therise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world.  Rome  is  st^posed  to  have  been  foond- 
ed  753  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  abolition 
<rf  Ae  hereditiury  arehonship-  in  Athens — ^twenty  yeara  before  the 
oomm^icement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Mess^ia,  a»d 
about  thirty  years  before'  the  reign  of  Hexekiah)  long  <^  Judah. 
But  the  importSnoe  of  Boman  history  demands  a-connected  account, 
which  can  better  be  given  after  Rome  has  broken  in  upon  the  line 
of  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province  ;  and  as  we  have  alreacfy  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  P^sian  alEws,  we  shall  next  briefly  trace  tke 
^enta  of  Persian  hii^ry  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gle with  the  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[IV.  Persian  History.] — 25.  In  tike  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  ef 
Shahnenesar,  Sennadierib,  and  Sardanapilus,  who  were  the  lart 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  after  Sardanapdlus  had  attacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
ihe  Assyrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besi^ed  him  in  his 
capital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  ($71  B.  0.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapdlus,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babyld* 
nia,  and  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conflpira(tors. 

26.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  with  join! 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  C.  606),*  and  Babylon  became  the  capi 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nine 
veh,  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
was  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa^ 
lem  (B.  C.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  cacrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captiyity,  and  among  tfa^m  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  C  586),  he 

a.  Caintoii)  L  S69.    Giotos  iii.S55^  Note,  says,  "^Dorhig  the  last  tea  yeart  of  ttieveignorP^^ 
v^.'-and  C!)raxarea,  the  M«d6,  i^gBwl  from  «a  to  sas. 
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leslroyed  the  Tery  walls  of  J^msalem  and  ihe  tetisple  itself/ and 
eanried  away  tiie  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebncfaadnez'  zar  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  sorroiuiding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
BoUcited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  uestruction.  These  were  tlte  Am'  monites, 
Mdabites,  E'domites,  Ar&biaiis,  Sid6nians,  Tyr'iuiSj  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin' ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
iai^red  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoeoii^atifl, 
after  i^  long  siege  of  thirteen  yeiurs  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  the  Phoenioian  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus.* 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchadnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  m^  previous  predictions  of 
tiie  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Eaekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  fcHretold,  ^^  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
tfie  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievouidy  oppressed, 
first  by  ^e  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persiims ;  axkd  c^ce  l^e 
tnk  d  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  fbreign^rt 
*---by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  ^e  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
file  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  ^e  Pharaohn  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  ttom  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
ehaobez'zar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  sot  up  a 
gMen  image,  and  commanded  all  &e  people  to  f&ll  down  and  wor- 
flSnp  it.  (B.  C.  5^9.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  *^  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power;  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  V*  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  pr(^helie  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
successively  verged  in  the  progress  of  history. 

a.  Tbe  common  statement  that  it  was  the  inland  town  that  was  redneed  by  Nebuebadae^ 
MiV  and  that  most  ot  tlM  iahabitaotft  bad  prerionsly  witMraara  to  an  idand,  1^1^ 
■'New  Tyrt^"  seems  to  be  erroneous.   Bee  amM^«seae%fik  90-7. 
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IK).  Not  long  after  th6  reign  of  Nebnehftdnez'  car,  we  find  Bel- 
flhaz'  zar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby* 
Ion.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  bat  the  ciroumBtances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  was 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  the 
meantime^  the  kingdom  of  Media'  had  risen  to  eminence  mider  the 
successive  reigns  of  Phraoi''  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahaso^ms  mentioned  in  the  book 
<^  DanieL*  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyax'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  ^e  same  as  the  Darius 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generany-received 
account.  Gyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  £ftther  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Medes,  defeated 
Asty'  ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  0.)^ 

31.  Cyrus  the  Great,<^  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
^e  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  </ro9'  sus,  king  of  Lydia ; 
but  GjTUB  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thjrmbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  C.  540.)  The  sub? 
jugation  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Cyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neath his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan* 
nel,  and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream ;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  C.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

1.  Media,  the  bovndaries  of  which  yarled  gresttj  At  dUterent  times,  embraced  the  ooontrjr 
JBpwriiatelyeeBthaadiwitlyirwtof  tbcCatptong^ind  north  of  tto  ewiyBiii.   (JTiy 

Ko.  V.) 

a.  Daniel,  tz.  1.    Hale*8  Analysii^  iv.  81. 

b.  Niebohr's  Leet  on  Ancient  Hist.  i.  135.    6rote*s  Greece,  W.  183. 

c  The  aceonnts  of  the  eailj  history  of  Cyrus,  as  dertred  firom  Xen'  ophon,  Herod'  otos,  Ct6sli% 
^  are  very  contradictory.  Tb»  aocomit  of  Bcarod'  otns  is  now  generaltT  preferred,  as  eon- 
^>i«Ang  %  greater  proportion  of  historical  tntth  than  tlie  others.  Grote  calls  |be  Cyropo^'dlaof 
^te'  ophon  n  **  pMloaophical  noreL"  Nic^nhr  says,  *^Vo  rational  man,  in  war  days,  can  I09k 
i»«  IM' ophom'f  1iMm7  of  O^irvft  in  any  sOmt  ttfht  tiMn  that  of  a  I 
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stfactioQ  of  Babylon,  wHich  was  eventually  to  be  made  a  desolate 
waste — ^a  possession  for  the  bittern — ra  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water — and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  fully 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyrus  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem-^ — events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus 
was  born.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon— directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
pf  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom^.  The  planner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  "  0  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  wl^o  founded  the 
Persian  empire :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 
remains." 

j33.  Camby'  ses  succejeded  his  father  op  the  throne  of  Persia. 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyrus, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grrecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes :  even  the  Gi^eek  col- 
ony of  Oyreniioa*  was  forced^  to  pay  tribute  to  Camby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  jremained  quiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jiipiter  Am'  mon*  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  which  the  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  arising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
project. 

34.  On  the  death  of  Camby' ses  (B.  C.  521),  one  Smer'dis,  an 

1.  CyrenAteOf  i^  couQtry  on  tbe  AMean  CMUst  t>f  the  MddttttTaiieai^  conaipoBded  with  tbe 
western  portion  of  the  modern  Barca.  It  -ras  sometimes  called  Pentap'  olis,  from  its  b«T'«« 
five  Grecian  cities  of  note  in  it,  of  which  Cyr6ne  was  the  capitaL    (See  p.  95,  also  ^ap  No.  V.) 

2.  ITie  Temple  of  Jiipiter  Jim'  man  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  a 
fertile  spot  in  th^  desert,  three  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Cairo.  The  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  existence  of  this  temple  ard  unknown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  was  fa™®J 
for  its  treasures.  A  well  sixty  feet  deep,  which  has  been  <M8C0Tered  ii^  tbe  oasis,  is  supposed 
tonutfk  the  tit»«ftb^  temple.    ....,, 


impostor,  a  preiended  son  of  Oyrns/seifled  ike  throne ;  bnt  the  Per- 
nan  nobles  soon  formed  a  oonspiraoy  against  him,  killed  him  in  his 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarA  assnmed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
faiown  in  history  as  Darlas,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  takei^  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  theur  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  ^^e  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  ihe  gates  to  the  Persians :  Darfns  put  to  death  three  thou- 
8tnd  of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  which 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Durius  was  next'  turned  towards  the  Scyth- 
ians,^ then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  tl:^  Euxine,  ham  the  Tan'  ab  or  Don*  to  ^  noiih* 
em  boundaries  of  Thrace.'  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
hut  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before 'the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
Bopplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  ikeir 
strength  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  £he  history  of  Darius  we  find 
oonnected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Camby'ses,  but  seems 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

1.  Seyikia  is  a  name  giren  by  tbe  early  Greeks  to  the  country  oa  the  aorthem  and  weatetn 
borders  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Seythia,  together 
with  the  whole  region  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  had  changed  its  name  to  Sarwuttia^ 
while  the  entire  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya  nsoimtalnswas  denomiBated  Seythia 
(Map  Nos.  V.  and  IX.) 

^  The  Don  (tnciently  Tan'  ais),  rising  in  Central  Roasia,  flows  sovth-eaat  mtU  it  approaebea 
within  about  thirty-six  miles  of  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  the 
Dorth-eastem  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (anciently  Palus  Moeotis).    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  Thrace,  embracing  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  Turkish  proTince  of  RnmUia,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hssmus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  tbe  south  by 
*lie  Propon'  lis  and  the  JE'  gean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia.  Ito  principal  rlYcr  wak 
<i>e  H«bras  (now  Maritza),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Th 
(*M  p.  ge.)  WW  HadrUnopolis  an<^  Dyxantium.    (Map  No.  in.  aitid  DL) 
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pX  an|ai;giQg  it.  The  dominioos  beqaettbediiitt  I^  bk  prediet«on 
comprised  many  comitries,  united  und^  one  goremmenit  cmljb^ 
ttxeir  sabjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactioafl  of  a  commoA 
rakr ;  but  Darius  first  organized  them  into  one.empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assi^aing  to  eaek 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had^now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  eoast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  &r  as  Bacoa ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — thus  scotching  fram 
the  M'  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  ibe  plaimi  of  Tartaiy*  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  a^inst  whose  umted 
powOT  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  t«  oootaotd  lor  tiie  fnaerm- 
tion  of  their  very  name  and  existence^  The  resiidts  o£  the  coBtesft 
may  be  learned  from  the  foUowing  chi^ter.    (Bm  M€ip  N'O.  YII.) 

I.  Tartar^  U  a  name  of  modem  origin,  applied  to  tliat  extenslye  portion  of  pcDtnl  Aoa 
ii»liaj»ttBdaiiatwaidaomfl>>CaiyiaaSeatottieftieiiffQe>aa« 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  AITTHKNTIO  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORt! 
SECTION  I. 

aiME«b^  mSIOAT  FROM  THB  BEOIKNINO  OF  THE  FIRST  WAR  WITH  PKB8IA  TO  TBI  WB 
TABTJftHMBWT  OF  PHILIP  ON  THE  THRONK  OF  ICACKDON : 

490  TO  360  B.  c.  =  180  tears. 

AN AI.YSia  First  Pbrsiaic  War.  1.  Preparatloiis  of  Dariut  for  the  oownMrt  of  Orteot. 
Mardoidiu.  Destruction  of  the  Peraian  fleet  [Mount  A'  thos.]  Return  of  Marddniosw— S.  K*i 
Mwed  pMjMMraUxMifl  of  Darins.  Heralds  sent  to  Greece.  Their  treatment  by  the  Athenians  and 
l^nrtans.  The  MgHnitam.  [i92gina.]~3>  Peraian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  sabmO. 
Baboe'a.  Peiviona  at  Mar'athon.  The  Platae'ans  aid  tl^e  Athenians.  Spartans  absent. 
[Mar'  alhon.  PlatSB'  a.]'-4.  The  Athenian  army.  How  commanded.— 5.  Battle  of  Mar'  atbOB. 
— 6w  Bepiarks  on  the  battie.  Legends  of  the  battle.—?.  The  war  terminated.  SiIb8e<iiMni 
history  of  MUliades.  [Paros.]  Themis' todes  and  Arislides.  Tbeur  charaeton.  Bwfch» 
ment  of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Second  Persian  Was.  Xerxes  i»^ 
radfls  Greece.  Opposed  by  liBon' Idas.  [Thermop' yte.]  Anecdote  ofDien'eces.— 10.  Treachery. 
JLeon'idfls  dismisses  his  aUios.  Self-devotion  of  the  Greeks.— 11.  Eiirytus  and  Arfitod^miii. 
—12.  The  Athenians  desert  Athens,  Which  is  burned  by  th«  enemy.  [Trez6ne.]  The  Greeks 
fortUy  tiie  Corintblan  Istbmos.— 13w  The  Persian  fleet  atBal'  amis.  Eurybiadea,  Themis'  tocles, 
smd  Afistides.— 14.  Battte  of  Sal'  amis.  Flii^t  of  Xerxes.  [Hel'  Ieq>ont.]  Battle  of  Plata'  a 
—of  Myc'  ale.  [Myc'  ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 15.  Athens  rebuilt.  Banishment  of  Thamis'- 
lodes.  Cinifm  and  ^uis&nias.  The  Persian  dependencies.  I6nian  revolt.  [Cy'prus.  By- 
zan'  tinm.] — 16.  Rmd  peace  wiUi  Persia*— 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Gredan  States.  P«r^ 
ides.  Jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athens.— 18.  Power  and  character  of  Sparta, 
Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Revolt  of  the  Helots.  Third  Messb'  niam  War.  Migration  of  the 
Ifees^nians.— 19.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan'  agra.  [Tan'  agra.]  Subsequent  victory  gained  by 
the  Athenians.  ^ 

ao.  Causes  which  opened  tho  First  PKLOPenn' sian  War.  [Corey' ra.  FotldaB' a.]— 8L 
The  Spartan  army  ravages  At'  tica.  The  Athenian  nary  desolates  the  const  of  tho  Pdopoim^ 
SOS.  [Meg'  ara.]— 33.  Second  invaaipn  of  At' tica.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per'- 
ides.  Potidae'  a  surrenders  to  Athens,  and  Plataa'  a  to  Sparta^-33.  The  peace  of  Nielas;  Pre- 
texts for  r^ewing  the  struggle.— 34.  Character  of  Aldblades.  His  artifices.  Redaction  of 
M6I0S.  [M6I08.]— 25.  Thb  Sicilian  Expedition.  Its  object.  [Sidly.  Syracuse.]  ReroH 
and  flight  of  Alcibiades.— 26.  Operations  of  Nidas,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  eiq)editioii. 

27.  Second  Peloponne'  sian  War.  Revolt  of  the  Athenian  alUes*  Intrigues  of  Alca>iade8. 
Bevolution  at  Athens.  [Er^tria  Cys'  icus.}  Return  of  Akibiades.— 98.  He  is  again  banished. 
I^e  aflkirs  of  Sparta  are  retrieved  by  Lyaan'  der.  Cyras  the  Persian.—^.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  JE'  gos-Pot'  amos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Aiheniaa 
•fidrs.  Submission  of  AOiens,  and  dose  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
^  Thh^  Tyrants  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  dtomooracy  restored.— 33.  Charaeter,  aceosap 
tion,  and  death  of  Soo'rate8.—33.  The  deetgns  of^Cyrus  the  Persian.  Heisaidedby  tlieGreekB 
--34.  Besijlt  of  his  expedition.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  cftlea 
of  Asia  are  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  Third  Peloponne'  siaw  War.  [CSoron*a.j 
1^  peace  of  Antal'  cidas.  ^  [Im*  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy*  rus.]— 37.  The  designs  of  the  *"*"*■• 
Uqg  promoted  by  t]ie  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta- how  affsctod  hf  the  iMaea 
-«.  Sparta  is  involved  in  new  wars.    War  with  Mantin^a.    With  Olyn'thtlfc    [ilMttnAa 

D 
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Olyii'tliiis.]  Sdnre  of  ih9  TMmn  dt«lel.~30.  The  poUOeal  monUlgr  of  the  Spotaiif^-^Oi. 
The  Iheban  citadel  recovered.  Pelop'  Idas  and  Epamiiion'  das.  Erents  of  the  Theban  war. 
[Teg'ynu  Leuc'tra.] — 41.  The  Skcond  Sacrkd  War.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Causes  of  th« 
Second  Sacred  War.  [PhAcis.]— 42.  The  parties  to  the  war.  [Lbcrluis.]  Groelties  practtaed. 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  pr^araticms  for  the  conquest  of  all  Gseeoe.     A  mighty 

L  FiBST  FEB-  amuunent  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
8IAN  WAE.  of  his  son-in-law  Mard6nius,  '^o,  leadmg  the  land  fcwce  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
by  a  night  attack,^  in  subduing  tiiose  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  M^  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos*,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
seb  and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  Mar- 
d6niu8  abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greecei 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  l^rough  th« 
Ghreoian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;b  but  Atherai 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  deaili  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  cme  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and  bidding  them  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  ^gin6- 
tans?  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  Iiostages  to  Athens.<^ 

1.  Motmt  A'  tk0t  is  a  lotty  summit,  more  than  six  thonsiihd  feet  high,  on  the  most  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  the  iE' gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  ahoat  twenty-ive  miles  in  loogth  by  aboat  four  in  breadth,  has  long  been  occupied 
in  modern  times  by  a  iramber  of  monks  of  the  Oveek  Chnreb,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  fortified 
moaasteiies,  abont  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  this  peninsula,  whoso 
modem  name,  derived  ftom  its  supposed  sanctity,  is  Monte  Santo,  *  sacred  mountain.** 
(Mi^  No.  I.) 

S.  JBgtma,  (now  JSgium  or  Engia,)  was  an  islaad  oontalntng  about  fifty  square  miles,  In  the 
centre  of  the  Saron'  ioGuU;  (now  0«lf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'golis,  and  sixteen 
milet  •okib-weat  from  AflMns.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Juptter  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  :lalaad-  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  ruins. '  Of  its  tUrty-six  e(4nmn& 
twantHlTe  were  recently  standii^.   (MafVo.I.) 

41,  By  the  Brygi^  a  Thradan  tribe.    ManMohu  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  the  Thebana  and  Thessaliins ;  also  most  of  the  idandi^  but  ntt 
Enbte'aaadNax'oe.   Tte  Persians  desolated  NaT  os  on  their  way  across  the  JE'geao. 

0.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iEgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  yean.  Afgoii 
wUeh  had  oonteMed  with  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recenUy  been  subdued ;  and 
apartnwas  aeknowledfed  to  be  tht  hnadertlM  polM«a  ttntemf  GrMM  agafaafc  thaPW' 
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3.  In  ihe  third  year  sfter  the  £r0l  disustrcms  campaign,  a  Persian 
fleet  oi  six  hundred  ships,  oonveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  moi,  oommauded  hy  the  generals  Ddtis  and  Artapher'  nes, 
tnd  gaided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'  pias,  directed  its 
eourse  towards  the  Qrecian  shores.  (B.  0.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  M'  gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euhoo'  a  was  punished  for 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  lonians  in  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farther 
opposition  the  Persian  host  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athon,' 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  on 
the  Platse' ans*  as  wdl  as  the  Spartans  for  aid:* — the  former  sent 
their, entire  force  of  a  thousand  men;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  tiie 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  tiie  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Five  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
aj^oments^  of  Miltiades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Callim'ttchus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  t^  generals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  willing  to  resign  t^eir  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  mbiesa  he  drew  up  tiie  littJe  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar'  atJUn,  whieb  itUl  retains  it»  anoient  nune,  foa  souin  town4>f  Attica,  twenty  mllM 
nortfaeast  Arom  Athens,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-eoast,  or  Bajr  of  Mar'athon.  Tha 
plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  about  fire  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  inclosed 
OB  the  land  side  by  steep  slopea  descending  from  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentel'  ioos  and  P&ros, 
and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  smaU  stream  which  foils  Into  the  Bay.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  moirnd  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  which  was 
raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  sea. 
eosst,  also,  the  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monunents  are  still  Tisible.  The  names  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety4wo  Athenians  yrbo  were  slain  were  insoribed  on  ten  pillan 
erected  on  the  batOe-field.    (Map  No.  I.) 

Sl  Platm'  a,  a  city  of  BcsMia,  now  wholly  to  mtas,  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Ctthe'  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  from  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  imnK>rtallty 
of  renown  from  its  baring  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year 
fi9  B.  0.  between  the  Persians  under  Hard&niUs,  and  the  Greeks  under  Paus&nias  the  Spar- 
tan. (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  q>oil8  taicen  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  p|Ihtf 
reeembltog  thiee  serpents  twined  together.  This  identical  brazen  pillar  may  still  be  seen  in 
tke  Hippodrome  of  Ck>n8tantinopIe.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  Thirwall  says:  ^  It  is  probable  that  they  summoned  the  Plats' ans."  Grote  says :  **  We 
ire  not  told  that  ifyby  had  been  invited."  ^ 

b.  Herod'  otus  deseribes  this  debate  as  having  ooetrrred  at  Mar*  athon,  after  the  Greeks  had 
<>kaa  post  in  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  ComeHus  Nepos  says  it  occurred  before  the  army 
Vlt  Athens.  ThirwaU  ti^mn  to  foUow  tka  fomer:  Grole  declares  his  pvefl»reoea  for  th% 
•»H  as  the  poei  fbm— ihk 
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5.  The  Persians  were  extended  in  a  line  aoross  the  middle  of  the 
plain^  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  having  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  aS  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisci- 
plined bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore, 
and  into  the  adjoining,  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,. was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  diswder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400 :  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Platae'  ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'  athon ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  daqger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealmg  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  bdieves  the  field  of  Mar' a- 
thon  to  be  hamited  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  i^outs  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar'  athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fete  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  P4- 
ros,*  aad  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  deceived 

1.  P&ros  is  an  island  of  the  M  gean  sea,  of  the  group  of  the  pyc' lades,  about  serenty-flre 
miles  south  east  from  Attica.  It  is  about  twelye  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  rugged 
and  uneven,  but  generally  very  fertile.  P^ros  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  marble,  although 
ttiat  obtained  fh)m  Mount  Pentel'  icus  in  Attica  was  of  the  purest  white.  In  modem  times 
Piros  has  become  distinguished  for  the  discovery  there  of  the  celebrated  ^<  Parian  or  ArundA- 
lian  Ghxonide,''  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  and  pui]>orting  to  be  a  chronelogieal  aMOaaft  of  GratitfD 
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the  people,  or,  as  gome  say,  of  having  received  a  Inibe.  UnaUe  to 
defend  his  cattse  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  which  he 
had  received  at  Pdros,  he  was  impeached  before  the  poptdar  judica- 
ture as  worthy  of  death ;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  cond^nned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltiades  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 
wm  Cimon. 

8.  After  iiie  death  of  Miltiades,  l^^inis' tocles  and  Aristfd^  be- 
come, for  a  time,  the  most  j^ominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
fenner,  a  mo^  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  malce  Athens  great  and  powerful,  tiiat  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  enainence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — ^the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis'  tocles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
hut,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
blew  no  cause  but  ttiat  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  ^tcm  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism.^  His  removal  left  Themis'  tocles 
In  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athais,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Pennan  invasion,  with  which  the  Gre^  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Oreeoe  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  n,  second 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  tihe  plans  of  his  feesiah  wab. 
&ther,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  aflrmy  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  ndllions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Thes'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  ihe  strait  of  Thermop'- 
yla,*  where  Xerxes  found  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  command- 

bi8toi7fromthetinMofC6oropstotbe  yearaeiB.  C.  The  pretence  of  MiUbdee  in  fttteeUng 
P&ros  waB  that  the  inhabitants  had  aided  the  Persians ;  but  Herod'  otus  assores  us  that  his 
Kal  mottve  was  a  private  grudge  agaihst  a  Parian  citizen.  The  injury  of  which  he  died  was 
awed  by  a  lall  that  lie  receired  wliile  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  P&rian  priestess  ofCJeres, 
who  bad  promised  to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  Uiat  would  place  PAros  in  his  powo*.    (Map  Not  in.) 

1.  The  mode  of  OHradsm  was  as  follows:  l^e  people  having  assembled,  each  man  took  a 
ib«U  (ostrakcn)  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  tiie  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished. 
If  Uie  number  of  votes  thus  given  was  less  than  six  thousand,  tlie  ostracism  was  void ;  but  if 
aiore,  then  the  person  whose  name  was  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells  was  sent  into  banish 
BKnt  for  ten  years. 

%  Thermop'  pirn  la  a  narrow  deflle  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  which  lies  between 
BobcB'a  and  Thessaly,  and  is  almost  the  only  road  by  wWch  Greece  can  be  entered  on  tb4 
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ed  by  the  Spartaiai  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dii^ute  the  paseu^ 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  but  Lecm'  idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  ^^  come 
Mid  take  them.''  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numeroui 
that  their  very  dwrts  would  darken  the  sun,  "  Then,"  relied  Di^ces, 
a  Spartan,  "  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  bred 
the  Grecian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  chasged  into  de- 
S|Kmdence  and  perplexity,  when  a  desarter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  large 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  whidi  h^  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gre* 
cians.  Leon^das,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  dis* 
missed  all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  plans  and  The- 

^banS)  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  hf 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymeu)  and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,>*-  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  aS 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  oentre  of  the  Persiim  host,  slayii^  twa  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  numb^  had  fallal.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  i^ot,  bearing  the  foUowiBg  iiiscripticHi :  "  Go  siarang^, 
9ind  tell  at  Laeedsdmon  that  we.  died  here  in  obedi^ce  to  her 
lawa" 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  lafit  attad|:  of  the  Spartasid,  tiro  of  their  num* 
ber,  Biirytus  and  Aristodeinus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
a  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Eiirytus,  being  informed  that  t^ 
hour  for  tiie  detachment  w«8  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  rimks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  %ht  Aristod6mus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
carried  to  Sparta ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi- 

nofHh^Mt,  by  way  of  Thewaly.  Thto  famous  pass,  wWcfe  Is  shirt  in  between  steep  preci- 
ptces  and  Ibe  sea,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  CE'  ta,is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  narrowest,  was  not  anciently,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  more  thaA  haaf  a  plethron,  or 
fifty  feet  across,  although  Li^  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  has  long  been  gradually  witlening, 
however,  by  the  deposits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams.  In  the  •  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass  were  hot  springs,  from  which  the  defile  derives  its  name.  {Thermos^  "hot," 
andj»irfe,a«gate"or"pa8S.")    (.Vap  No.  I.) 

a»  The  rhebans  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  fight,  to  save  appear«mce%  but  finally  su^ 
rendered  to  the  Persians,  loudly  proclaiming  that  they  had  come  to  Thenmop'yla  against  their 
consent  The  story  that  Leon'  Idas  made  a  night  attack,  %bA  pen^tnted  aeerJty  to  the  royal 
(fidtilaameEefictton.    (See  O^tu,  y  9^   Note.) 
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talmg  Kk  comrade — bo  one  would  speak  or  eommmiicate  with  him, 

or  ev^  grant  him  a  Kght  for  his  fire.     After  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 

grsbce,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battle 

of  Platae'  a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 

heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.* 

12.  Aiter  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'tica,snd 
Boon  app^tred  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — those  able  to 
liear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trezene^  a 
city  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corm- 
thian  Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

13.  X^xes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Greeiafis  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Euryblades, 
tlie  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
mg  to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  nlight  act  in  con- 
junction, but  Themis'  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 

engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristldes,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  JEgf  na 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — ^a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristldes. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  6f  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'les- 
pont,*  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  M^d6niu8,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mard6nius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
bat  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

1.  Trexiiu  waa  npar  the  aootti  OMtom  extremity  of  Ar*  golig*  ItaroiiitiBajbeMeiiiMartbf 
■mall  modern  Tillage  of  Damala. 

SL  The  HeV  lespont  (now  called  DardtauUea),  ia  the  iiairow  strait  whieh  eonnecta  the  sea  of 
•Marmora  with  the  M'  gean.  It  ia  about  forty  mUes  in  length,  and  VAriea  ia  breadth  from  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  ten  miles.  The  Dardanelle*^  from  which  the  Hiodera  name  of  the  atrait 
1«  derived,  are  ca«t/««,  or  ftMTts,  built  on  ita  banka.  The  strait,  4>eing  Che  key  to  Ckmatantinople 
and  the  Black  Sea,  haa  been  yery  strongly  fortified  on  both  skiea  by  the  Tguka.    (.MvNo.IY.) 

a.  Grote,  t.  95. 
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self  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pktad'  a.  (B,  C.  479^)  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Persians  f^U  in  battle,  and  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  across 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platae'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myo'  ale,*  on  the  coast  of  I6nia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrines,  the  Persian  comuiander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  career  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  yigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pirae'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  tha  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  eminence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  ^ivy  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to-  exile  by  the  same  process  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristides. 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  con^iring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison,  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Themis'- 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  afEjEurs,  while  Pausinias,  the 
hero  of  Platae'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  ^artans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  c(mfederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  tiie  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  M'  gean,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian,  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful .  revolt ;  Cy '  prus'  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'tium,*  already  a  flourishing  city,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  C.  476.) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  flnally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  16* 

1.  Mye'  ale  was  a  promontory  of  I6nia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  too  soutberr  extremity  of  the 
island  of  S4mo8.    (J»fap  No.  IV.) 

2.  Oy'prus  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria :— greatest  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty4wo  miles ;  average 
broadth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-flve  miles.  Under  the  oppressive  nde  of  the  Tories,  who  con- 
(laered  the  island  fhnn  the  Venetians  in  1571,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected,  and  the  popo^ 
lation  redoeed  to  one-seventh  of  its  former  nii  ^xkbGr,    (Mape  NOs.  IV.  and  V.) 

3.  Byian'  tium,  now  Constantinople,    See  description,  p.  918. 
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nian  cities  in^A/na  diould  be  lelit  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  days^ 
mardi  of  die  sea-coast.<^ 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  senae  of  common  dan- 
g^s  had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
bat  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  seyeral  of  the  riral  cities, 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissenfflons 
and  eiyil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republicsw 
The  authority  of  Gimon  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per'  icles,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — managed  the 
multitude  at  his  wil^  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athoui  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  ihe^  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Ath^s,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind- 
ing  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis* 
tress  of  t^e  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  Ihe  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resonrees,  and  in  tiie 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people^  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequ^t  on  both  sides ;  and  oecamons  for 
war,  when  sought  by  hoih  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secrecy  £ivoring  the  eitemies  of  Athens,  ahhoogh 
still  in  avowed  allegianoe  with  her,  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  0.),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
Tolt  of  the  H61ots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  ^  .^^^^ 
gered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mess^nians,  making  a  MMvinujx 
vigorous  effort  to  recova:  their  freedom,  forced  the  ^^** 
memorable  hill  of  Itlu^e,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fkthers. 
Here,  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
tke  Mess^nians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus 

a.  The  itory  of  ttds  fiunoos  treatf,  howerer,  generaDy  caUed  the  CimoniaB  treety,  and  attifb- 
Qted  to  GimoB  himself;  has  been  regarded  by  some  wiiteif  as  a  fletton,  whiolh,  originatliig  ia 
beiohoolB  of  Grade  xhetoridanS)  was  bwismitted'tbeiioe  through  the  oeaton  to  the  Ustoriaiia. 
CB8i7%*nw«,i.p.3MI,»idnote.)  efote,how©irwr,T*33&i4a,«(bnlt«th«  reality  «f  the  tierty 
^  plaees  it  after  the  death  of  Gimon. 


with,  their  property  and  their  £Eimilie&,  and  to  join  ike  Atih^uaii  c<d- 
ony  of  Naupac'  tua. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with,  serein 
of  their  northern  meighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  foroes  into  the  B(b6- 
tian  territory,  to  connteract  the  growing  influence  of  Atinens  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marohed  out  to  meet  them, 
hut  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.*  In  ike  following  year, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
mtory  orer  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Bcedtiaoi  foroes  thecn  in  alli^ 
ance  with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Sparta 
were  again  conflned  to  the  Peloponm^sus.  / 

20.  Other  eyents  soon  occurred  to  embitter  thjg  animodties  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  /war.  Gorinti],  a 
P6rian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  faavifig  become  inrolved  in  a  war 
with  Corey' ra,'  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidse'  a,^  a  Oorintdu«n  colony  trib- 
utary to  Ath^is^  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  tinae  daimingand 
obtaipiBg  the  assistance  of  the  Oorinthians-;;  and  tiius  in  two  in 
stances  were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  coniict  with  each  (Aker  as  opea  enemies.  The  Oorinthiafis^now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfiling  between  them  and  ikeit  colonies, 

IT..  WEST    <5harged  her  wi4h  violatiag  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
FKtoFoifiiB-  Staples;  of  the  P^poMD^sus,  and  easily  ea^ga^ed  the  Laee* 
^^^  ^^**    daem4Dians  in  their  quarrel. ;   Svisik  were  4jie  imawdiate 
cauacsi^hi^  q>6lied  the  First  Pehpotmisian  W&r. 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inolinolwm  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  w«re  involved  i^  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  tiieis  eoyfederates  were  the  meet  powerful  by  land, 
the  Atiieniana  by  sea;  and  eack  l^egan  the  war  by  (Msplaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  jsrixty 
timuamd,  led  by  their  ldKig,Arohid4mns,  ravaged  At'tica,  and  sat 
down  before  tiia  very  gates  of  A&ens,  i^e  naval  fecce  t^the  Athen 

1.  TaaC  agra^  a  dfy  gear  tlie  somt9i>ea8t6ra  wtafaaitf  of  Boedtia,  wat  sitaat^d  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  As6pu8,  and  near  its  mouth.    (^Map  No.  1.) 

2.  Corey'  ra,  now  Corfu,  the  most  important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  the  I6nian  idands. 
i»  sitnated  near  the  coaflt  of  EpiruB,  in  the  I6nian  Sea.  At  ita  northern  exti«mity  it  i^atpar&t^ 
from  the  coast  by  a  channel  only  three-flfths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-fortified  city  of  Oorfti, 
th«  capital  of  tbe  JE6nian  Bepnblic,  stands  on  the  site  oi  the  ande&t  dty  of  Corey'  r%  on  the 
eastern  Bide  of  the  island. 

3.  P0tidm'  a  wesntnaied  on  the  isthmna  that  oonneots  the  most  weatcm  oS  the  tinea  V>c^ 
donSm  peoinsulaAls  tk*  Mgrnk  with  (he  main  land*  There  am  t»  mautan^  of  ttaetilv  «^ 
Ing.    (Mdptfo.L) 
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nns,  oMMiBttng  «f  nearlj  two  hundred  gall^,  desolated  the  ootits  of 
tlie  Pelopoim^saB.  (B.  G.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homes,  Per'  icles  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
force  mnstered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  spread  desolation 
over  the  lit^e  territory  of  Meg'  ara,'  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  0.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  inyaded  At'  tica,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refoge  within 
their  walls ;  bnt  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
atta^ed  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  citisens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  icles  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this,  Potidse'  a  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians  (B.  G.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gaye  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Platas^a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  Httle.  remnant  of  Ae 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

^.  After  the  strug^e  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  G.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  ih»  ambitiona 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing plansiMe  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  BQB6taaaf 
Megdrian,  and  Gorinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  tl^  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  p^rty  which  aimed  at  severing  the  ties 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alciblades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  ieles, — a  man  ambitknu,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — an  artfiil  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  tiie  means  he  used  to  akH^omplish  hns  purposes.  By  his 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
the  Ar'  gives,  and  indaoed  the  Athemans  to  send  an  armament 
agamst  i^e  D6rian  Mind  of  M^los,'  which  had  provoked  the  enmity 

L  Meg'  ara,  a  dty  of  Aftica,  and  capital  of  a  district  Qf  the  same  name,  wae  about  twenty- 
fire  ones  weat,  or  north-w^at,  of  AtheM,  and  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nla*  aa  on  th« 
flaion'  te  Gulf  by  two  walU  dmilar  to  those  which  connected  Athena  and  the  Plrsa'  na.  Th© 
miserable  village  <Sr  Meg'  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.    (Map  No.  L) 

«.  Jir^f  pow<»llad  Jlf«/«,l8an  Island  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cye'  ladea,  »b««tief«rtt 
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of  .Athens,  bj  its  attachment  to  Sparta,  and  whidbi  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
cruelty  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  xeduction  of 
Platae'  a,  put  to  death  aU  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  C.  416.) 

25.  Soon  -after  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Alcibiades^  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,^  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  tha  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syraciisans,"-  a  D6rian  colony ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.    (415  B.  C.) 
v.  SICILIAN   ^he  armam^it  fitted  out  on  ^is  occasion,  the  most 
EXPEDrrioN.  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust- 
,    ^d  to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'  ias,  and  Lam'  adius ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  Alcibiades  was  sum- 
n^oned  home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  cen- 
nected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself      Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  op^  enemies,  and.  sought  refoge 

'  miles  east  from  the  southern  part  of  Laconia.  It  has  one  <^  the  best  hurbors  in  the  Gfeda^ 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Castro  have  been  discoyered  the  remains  of  a  theatre  built  (^ 
Ihe  finest  marble,  and  also  nmneroos  catacombs  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    (Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Sicily,  the  largest,  most  important,  most  fruitjftil,  and  most  celebrated  L^ond  of  the  Medi 
terraneah,  is  separated  fi-ora  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  Strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
odlesAeioiB,  and  i8eightyvflvemile8diBtantfh>mOB^  Bon  in  Africa.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and  wjMi  anden^y  called  TVinacria,  from  its  terminating  |n  tbree  prom<Mitories.  fficily,  th« 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  iknown,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Siculi,  its  earliest 
ftaMVA  inhal^tints.  Its  lengt^^tost  and  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles ;— greatest 
breadth,  one  hundred  and  fifty^milefl.  The  voteano  iStna,  th«  most  celebrated  of  Earopean 
monntaina,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Map  No.  VIIl.    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

2.  Syr(ieu*0,  the  most  fiEimou^  of  the  cities  <of  3icUy,  was  situated  on  the  south-easSdrn  couti 
partly  on  a  snoall  island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  existing  renuiins  of  the 
andent  city  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid'  rock,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
Olcero  m  Ids  oration  against  Verres.  The  catacombs,  also  ezearat^  in  the  solid  /oek,  tsoA 
consisting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  truly 
called  a  dty  of  the  dead.  The  modern  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  flf- 
tqen  thousand  inhabitants,  has  little  eaecept  its  ancient  renOwn,  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  e>- 
(reme  beauty  of  its  situs^on,  to  recommend  it.  (Ma^  No.  Vm.)  ^  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  its  nobles  poor ;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious,  idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals. 
Much  of  its  fertile  land  is  become  a  pestilential  marsU ;  and  thitt  coram^srce  which  once  filled 
the  flUiest  port  In  Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rho4e8,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  every 
other  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuse. 
Tet  the  sky  which  canopies  it  is  stUl  brilliant  and  serene ;  the  golden  grain  is  still  ready  to 
spring  abnost  spontaneously  from  ite  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  ^'^^^ 
send  its  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  witl  a  liberal 
hand ;  but  man,  alas !  is  dianged ;  his  liberty  is  lost ;  apd.  with  that,  thei  genius  of  a  nation 
rlMB^j^nl^  and  is  extinguished."— ^lyj-^^*'  Greece, 
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at£^)arta.  When,  soon  aft^,  fae  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  oon- 
demned  him  to  death,  ^^  I  hope,"  said  he,  ^^  to  show  them  that  I  am 
itiU  alive." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'  achus,  Nio'  ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
8oIe  o)mmand  of  the  Athenian  fcMrces  before  Syracuse,  bnt  he  wasted 
his  tim^  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  ihe 
Syraoasai»3,  haying  reeeiyed  suecot  firom  Cormth  and  Sparta  under 
the  fftmons  Spartan  general  Gylip'  pus,  w^e  able  to  bid  him  deft* 
anoe.  Aithou^  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  whexi,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  island,  their  entire  fleet  was  e'ventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syracnsans,  who  t^us  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
foroes  liien  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  oompelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  418.)  The  generab  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  tibeir  deiUh  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  sevm  ^ousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  w^n  most  of  :^e  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

^7.  The  aid  which  Gylip'pus  had  rendered  the  Syraeusans>agirai 
hrov^ght  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direst  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponn^sian  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  «ipe-  ^.  ,^^ 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  hXk^  upon  vzixnmai^ 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  ^^^  ^^^ 
who  was  now  active  m  the  Spartan  eoundls,  revolted ;  and  the 
power  of  Tis^^'nes,  the  most  pow^M  saArap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
m  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  pomt  oi  being  thrown  into  the  scale  agamst 
the  Athenians^  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Alcibiades 
duu^ed  the  aspect  df  a&xrs,  and.  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Alliens.  By  his  intrigaes,  Aldb^ades,  who  new  soi^t  a 
reoonciliation  with  his  eeuatrymen,  detached  Tissfiber' nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effeusted  a  diange  of  govermnent  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  &ur  hundred  of  the  nobility ; 
hat  the  new  goyemment,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  re- 
fused  to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athodan  iiavy  at  Er6tria,^  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  oVerthfown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibiades  was 
immediately  recalled ;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  d^stcttjring 

I.  SfrUnawntmXoimoii  the  wMterf  ooast  of  tiie  i&aod  of  EaboB' a. .  J^  imiii*  aM  ttfflte 


-^e  Peloponii^ian  fleet  in  the  baMe  of  Oys'iocra.'  (B.  €.  411.) 
Soon  afber,  Alcibiades  was  welcomed  at  Aliens  with  great  en^^faai- 
»sm,  a  golden  crown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
Qiander-in-ckief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
ftnd  by  sea. 

28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  inability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrairy  to  kiStruotions,  attaeked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  tinjnst  stu^pioion  of  treachel^ 
fell  upon  Alcibiades  f  the  former  ohargee  against  him  were  revived, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affiairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  <n»fty  Lysan'  der,  a  genetfd 
whose  abilities  the  Aliienlans  ootdd  n^  match  mace  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  servicies  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartaa 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  ef  Cymfi, 
a  yofmg^  son  of  Barins  No'thns,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  fetter 
hsd  invested  wi<ii  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'^er  found  no  xiiffioulty  iii  mm- 
mag  a  numerous  fleet,  wi^  which  he  met  (^  Atiieiuans  at  M^  gos- 
Po*'«nos.'  Here,  dmr&ig  several  days,  he  declined  H  battle,  bttt 
sei;5ixig  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Al^enians  were  dispersed 
on-shore  m  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  ^1  their 
shijps,  with  the  exertion  of  eight  galleys,  aiid  tocA:  ^ee  thoufiaiifl 
pzsffioners.  The  fate^of  the  prisot^rs  is  a  shocking  proof  of  tiie  bd^^ 
barous  feeKngs  and  manners  of  tibe  age,  for  ali  of  'th^m  were  re» 
morsdessly  put  ^.  death,  in  T^veagQ  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
A^emans,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  ike  crews  of  two  oapiiurod 
▼essela,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cuttmg  off  the  right  thumb  <rf 
ike  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  eemibg  battle. 

30»  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  cai^ble  negligence  of  ^^eiT 
genorals,  were  the  a^&drs  of  the  Athenians  chained  fvom  an  eqaalHy 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  lM)peless,  irretrievable  rtdn.  The 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lywmder,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  tiuroughout  Q^reeoe  to  repair  wA  once  to 
A^ieDS,  with  Idireats  of  death  to  i^  whom  he  found  elsewliNPe;  and 

1.  Ojfs'  icus  yrBi  an  ialaiid  of  ihe  Propon'  tls,  (now  sea  of  Marmoi^)  on  the  nortiiem  coast 
of  Mys'  ia.  It  was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  yery  narrow  channel,  which  has  since 
1Mb  iBIad  up,  and  itto  now  a  peninsula.    (Map  N6.  IV.)  ^ 

3.  JE' goa-Pot' amoa^  (^goat's  river'*)  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Tfaraclan  caierson^sua,  wfaloh 
•»w«  into  the  HeHeepent  ttem  the  west  The  jdaoft  where  the  Athttflaiie  laad«d,  ap)ie*rf  tt 
lnveheea«<«imei»opettbeMlHWl«watiiiq^MMi«Qiia.»  cnMrWaOf  i».4BB.)   <Jft#19«.W^ 
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when  fiuBiine  hegaai  to  prej  upon  the  eoUeoted  mnhitedo  in  tfat 
eitj,  he  aj^eared  before  the  Pir»'  us  wiUi  hit  fleet,  while  a  largo 
Ibree  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtamed  from  the  oonqnerora. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  tkem, 
they  agreed  to  de^roy  the  long  walls^  and  ^e  fortifications  of  the 
Pirad'us;  to  surrender  a^  their  ships  but  twelve;  to  restore  their 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  ^eir  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
P^opomiesii^  confederacy ;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi* 
tionsy  whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athena. 

31.  A  ohange  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysandor, 
and  conformable  to  the  ari0to<^atio  character  of  the  SpMtan  institn^ 
tms.  All  Mithority  was  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  arefcons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rfq>acity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
fiUed  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  lai^  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  iho  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosii^  Thmsy- 
Mhs  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  £or  the  deliver- 
ance ^f  their  country.  They  first  seised  a  small  fortress  on  tho 
frontiers  of  Attica,  whoi,  their  numbers  rapidly  increaang,  ^ey  wets 
oiabled  to  seize  the  Pirae'  us,  where  they  deleated  the  force  whidi 
1W  Inrou^i^  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
ifid  a  counoil  of  t^  ^ras  elected  to  fill  their  plaaes ;  but  l^e  latter 
<»nulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popn* 
lace  turned  agaimrt  them,  applied  to  Sparta  lot  assistanoe.  But  the 
^artdm  <^und^  wmre  divided,  and  evontua%,  by  tiio  lud  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdirawn,  AtheiM^  again  became  a  democracy,  wiHh  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  pei^le.     (B.  G.  403.) 

32.  It  was  duri]^^  the  ruW  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wiso 
and  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Gveeaan  p^losophers, 
was  condmnned  to  death  on  ihe  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
ocmrupting  the  morris  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  personal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
wked,  and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
only  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquhysako,  of  the  At^eniaD 
character.  The  defence  which  Socrates  mide  before  his  judges  i^ 
ia  the  t<me  of  a  mm  who  denuuida  xowacda  and.  hoooni,  insteed  of 
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tlw  puniflhrnent  of  a  male^tor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  £Eital  hour 
arrived;  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  ^been 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus, 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exdusion  of 
bis  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mn^on,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponn6sian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  hb  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  aooordaitce  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strongthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn'  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reMance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring^  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  diffit)ulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
tile  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  whidb  followed,  this  imm^ise  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  hid 
brotiier,  wa&  slain  on  the  fidd,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  countary,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  frt)m  any  friendly 
territory, 

3$,  The  Pexsians  proposed  to  the  Greckns  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  ocmforence  tiiey  mer- 
o^esslyput  them  to^deatL  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  sulmiission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
ooold  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himselfi  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  ^*  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thou* 
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sand/'  written  with  great  ekaniess  and  smgolar  modesty.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  ns  by  antiquity,  as  ika 
Retreat  itself  is  ^e  most  famoos  military  expedition  on  reoord. 

36.  The  part  which  ^e  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Cyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  nnder  their  king  Ageeyins,  de- 
feated Tiss^her'  nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sdrdis  (B.  0. 
395) ;  but  AgesiUns  was  soon  after  recidled  to  aid  his  ^^  ^^^ 
coimtrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponn^sian  war,  which  pstopoim^ 
bad  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  "^  ^^** 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  firom  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans. 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  whi<^  defeat- 
ed the  Spartan  navy;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  A^ens. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  h^  allies  were  defbated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coron6a.^  (B.  C.  894). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  ei^t  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  betweoi  Artaxerx'es  and  the  Spartan  Antal'cidas, 
hence  called  the  peace  of  Antal'  ddas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  B.  C.)  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  wt<&  the  islands  Clazom'ensd'  and 
Oy'profiy  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
«U  ilie  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Macnds  Im'  bras,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus,'  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfuUy  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  mi^t  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  ike  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia;  and  Uiis  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  wad 


1.  Caronia  was  a  eity  of  Bce6tia,  to  the  Boutb-east  of  Ckmr^nea,  and  two  or  tbree  mOes 
"outh-west  from  the  Oopaic  Lake.    Soath  of  GeroaAa  was  Mount  Helicon.    (Mip  No.  I.) 

2l  The  Clazom'  ena  here  mentiQned  was  a  smaU  idand  near  the  Lydlaa  ooast,  west  of 
^jnoy  and  in  what  is  now  caUed  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

^  Jvi'drusj  Lent'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus,  (now  Imbro,  Statlmene,  and  Scyro,)  are  islands  of  tlie 
^'geao.  The  first  is  about  ten  miles  west  from  the  entsanoe  to  the  Hel'  lespont,  and  the  second 
'to  ibrty  miles  aoufl^^eBt.  Scy'nu  Is  abtmt  twenty-flre  mUea  nortlheaBt  from  Ail>«B'a» 
(^^No.UL) 
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&e  mtst  stron^y  ra  &Tor  of  the  teornus  of  lite  treaty,  yet  Athens 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  became,  although  a  small, 
yet  an  mdep^id^it  and  powerful  State. 

S8.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Mantin^a,^ 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Mantin^ans  had  sup^ied  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  oorn  durmg  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused'  against  the  rising  power  of  Olyn'  thus,'  whi<^  had 
become  engird  in  hostilities  wii^  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  tiie  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  iihe  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seized  upon  the  Cadm^ia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  ^>arta.     (B.  C.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartan*  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
the^argum^ts  by  which  Agesil^s  justified  this  palpable  brearfi  of 
the^  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
lo^r^  by  the  transactton.  The  assertion  made  by  Ute  Atheniians  on 
a  fonaer  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  "  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
i^ie  m^unired  honor  hj  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citiiens  fled  to  Ath«is,  while  a  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
/garrison,  ruled  ike  city.  After  the  Thebaiis  had  submitted  to  this 
foke  four  years  they  rose  ^against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  annyt 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  C.  379.)  Pelop'- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appay-ed  on  the  field  of  action,  and  by 
thwr  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  import- 

1.  McMthUa  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Areidia,  serenteen  miles  west  from  Ar'  gos.  It  was 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain  through  which  flowed  the  smaU  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  found 
a  subterranean  passage  to  the  sea.  Mantin^a  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  362  between  the  SpaWans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  Qi-) 
The  locaUty^of  the  battle  was  about  tiiree  miles  southwest  from  the  cily.  The  ruins  of  the 
aqcient  town  may  be  seen  near  the  wretched  modem  hamlet  of  Palaiopolu   (Map  No.  I.) 

%  Olyn'  thus  was  in  the  aouth-eaatem  part  of  Maceddnfai,  six  orfeven  mllei  north-east  front 
Potidse'a.    (.AfojrNo.L) 
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ti^  to  the  irst  raak  In  power  among  the  Qrman  States.  Al- 
tlioiigh  Aliens  joiiied  Thebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
she  afterwar<is  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg'yra,*  Pe- 
lop'  idas  defeated  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals ;  at  Leuo'  ia^,'  £pammon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  LacedseoAo'  nian  army  of  more  than  doable 
that  number.  (6.  C.  Jnly  8,  871.)  Epaminon'das  afterwards  in- 
vaded Xac6nia,  and  appeared  b^ore  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  where 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  yearS ;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  oontest  ever 
fought  between  Greoiaas.  (B.  0.  362.)  But  Epaminon'das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  yietory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him. 
A  general  peaoe  was  soon  af^er  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  re^ectiFe  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantin^a  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  vin.  second 
ihet  was  applied.^  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Ph6-  «AoaED  war. 
cians,'  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta^  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportimity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Ph6cians 
Baying  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Ap611o,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  saeril^e  before  the  Amphiotyon'  io  council,  which  eon 
demned  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Ph6cians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  tha  Spartwis,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philome- 
las, plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

1.  Teg'yra  was  a  small  village  of  Boedlia,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake. 
{Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Zjcuc'  tra  (now  Ltfka)  was  a  small  town  of  Bcedtia,  aljout  ten  miles  iouth-west  from 
Thebes,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Ck)rlnthian  Gulf.  It  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
i,M«p  No.  L) 

3.  Tkhds  was  a  small  tract  of  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  saly,  east  by  Bcedtia, 
loath  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  west  by  Locris,  iEtolia,  and  Duris.    {May  No.  L) 

a.  Ibe  first  sacred  war  was  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the.  town  of  Oris'  sa,  on  tb« 
norOiem  shore  of  the  Ck>rintbian  Gulf,  In  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Crisseans  were  charged  wItV 
«xtortioiL  and  yiolenoe  towaids  the  ttraagers  who  paned  through  their  territory  on  their  way 
to  the  Delphic  •anetnary.  ^^Cris'aa  was  nsed  to  tbie  ground,  Ita  kttrtior  dieked  vp,  alid  tli 
<HiitAd  plain  tamed  into  a  wilderness.  '—TIktrtpatt,  i.  1S8. 
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42.  The  ThebanS)  L6CTiaiis,^  Thessdlians^  and  nearly  all  tlie  States 
of  Northern  Greeoe,  leagued  against  the  Ph6cianS)  while  Athens 
and  Sparta  declared  in  their  favor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
fiistanoe.  ^^At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege ;  but  Philom61us 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
continued  fiye  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  G^recian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessilian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Ph6- 
cians.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  affairs,  at  which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Maced6nian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  its 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 


SECTION  II. 

ORXOIAN  mnOKT  FROM  THB  SSTABUBHMENT  OF  PHILIP  ON   THB  THBONl  OF 
HAO'SPON  TO  THE  REDUCTION  OF  GREECE  TO  A  ROMAN  PBOVINOB: 

360  TO  146  B.  a  =  214  tears. 

ANALYfiB.  1.  GeognipSiical  account  of  Maceddnia.— 3.  Early  histoiy  of  Maced&nia.  Gre- 
cian rulws.  Pqiup  of  mac'  kdom.— 3.  Philip's  residence  at  Thebes.— 4.  His  usurpation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mac'  edon.  His  wars  with  the  Hiyr'  iaos  and  other  tribes.  His  first  efforts  against 
the  Ph6cians.-~5.  Philip  reduces  Ph6cis*  Decree  of  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council  against  Ph6ciB. 
GrowinginfluenceofPhilip.— 6.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Philip,  [lllyr'ia.  Epirus.  Aoar- 
nAnia.]— 7.  Rupture  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Chersondsus.]  Devotion  of  tlie 
orator  ^Es'  chines  to  Philip.  [Amphis'  sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  maslc.  [EIat6ia.]— 8.  Thebes 
and  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— 9.  The  masterly  policy  of  niilip.  The  coo* 
federacy  against  him  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Chaeron^a.  [Chaeron^a.]— 10.  Philip's  treatmrat 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  death  of 
Philip. 

11.  ALfeXAMDER  succeeds  Philip.  He  quells  the  revolt  against  him.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Thebans.— 12.  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  for  his  career  of  Eastern 
conquest.— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran*  icUs.  Halicarnas'  sus.]— 14.  He  resumes 
his  march  in  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  Is' sus.  [Cappadocia.  CiliC  la.  Is' sua.} 
Results  of  the  battle.  Effect  of  Alexander's  kindness  —15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Expedition  into  Egypt.  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  returns  and  crosses  the  Euphrates  in  searcli 
of  Darius.— 16.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Arb61a.  [Arbila.  India.]— 17.  Results  of 
tke  batae,  and  death  of  Darius.— 18.  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyood 

1.  The  LSerian*  proper  inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northeim  shore  of  the  CJorlnthlw 
Goli;  west  of  Ph6ci8.  There  were  other  L6crian  tribei  nortb-^ast  of  ?h6ci8,  whose  terrifoiT 
Bordered  on  the  Eubcs' an  Gulf.    (Jlfi^No.I.) 
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OielDdYiB.  CHH>h48lsR.]^lft.  Hi!  rat Mn  to  Persia.  [Panfaui  Gvlt  CMtMft.]  RIsmm* 
uretfor  consolldatiiig  his  empire.— 20.  His  Bickneas  aod  death.— 81.  His  chancter.— S9.  A« 
jwlged  of  by  his  actions.  The  results  of  his  oonqnests.  [Seleucia.}— S3.  Contentions  thai  fbOowed 
toa  death.— 34.  Greciaii  eoafederacy  against  Bfaeeddniansiipranac^.  Sparta  and  Tbabes.  AOmm 
is  fiDslly  compelled  to  yield  to  Antip'  ater.— 25.  Oassan'  der's  usorpatlon.  Views  and  oooqnailt 
oTAntig'onua.    Final  dissolution  of  the  Maced6Dian  empire.    [Ip'sus.    Phryg'ia.] 

9S.  The  four  kingdoms  that  arose  on  the  rains  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  th« 
AOflt  powerftiL— 37.  The  empire  of  Osssan'der.  Usurpation  of  Demetrius.  Character  of  bit 
govemment.  The  war  carried  on  against  him.— 28.  Unsettled  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and 
Western  Asia.— 29.  Celtic  invasion  of  MaCedon.  [Adriat'ic  Panndnia.]— 30.  Second  Cettl« 
faivasion.  The  Celts  »re  repelled  by  the  Ph6cians.  Death  of  Brennus,  their  chieC— 31.  Antig"- 
ODUs,  son  of  Don^trius,  recoy^i  the  throne  of  his  fiUber.  Is  invaded  by  Pyr*  ihus,  king  of 
£pirus.— 32.  Pyr*  rfaus  marches  into  Southnn  Greece.  Is  repulsed  by  the  Spartans.  He  anten 
Ar'gos.    His  death.— 33.  Bemarks  on  the  death  of  Pyr'rfaiia.    Ambitioas  views  of  Antig'  onus 

31  The  Achs'ah  Lkaguk.  Aritus  seizes  Sicyon,  which  Joins  the  league.— 35.  AHUua 
rescoee  Corinth,  which  at  IfaM  Joins  the  league.  Conduct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 36.  Antlg*- 
onus  n.— 37.  League  of  the  iEt61lane,  who  faivado  the  Messinians.  [iEtMia.]  Deitet  of  Af«- 
tas.  General  war  between  the  respective  members  of  the  two  leagues.- 38.  Resulta  of  this 
^ar.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Policy  of  Philip  U.  of  Mac'edon.— 
301.  He  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  His  defeat  at  Apotttaia.  [ApoU6nia.] 
-40.  He  causes  the  death  of  Ar^tus.  Roman  intrigues  ^  Greece.— 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip's 
power.  The  Romans  promise  independence  to  Greece. — 42.  Remarks  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
promise.  Treatment  of  the  iEtdlians.  Extinction  of  the  Maoed6nian  monarchy.  [Pyd'  na.] 
—43.  Unjust  treatment  of  the  Ach»'  ans.  Roman  ambassadors  insulted.— 44.  The  Adi0'  an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  RemartLs  of  Thirwalld — 45.  Henceforward 
Grecian  history  is  absorbed  in  that  of  Rome.  Condition  of  Greece  since  tiie  Persian  wars.  In 
(hedaysofStrabo. 

CoTKMPORARY  HisToRT.— 1.  Cotcmporary  annalsof  other  n^ons:— Persians— Egyptians.— 
History  or  thk  Jews.— 2.  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jewa  during 
(he  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemiah's  administration.— 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  sat' 
npy  of  Syria.  Judea  ntler  the  divisicm  of  Alexander's  empire.  Judea  invaded  by  Ptolemy 
8oterr-4.  Jodea  subject  to  Egypt  Ptolemy^hikde^us.  The  Jews  place  themselves  mtdsr 
t&  rule  of  Syria.— 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antiochus  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  to 
establish  the  Grecian  polytheism.— e.  Revolt  of  the  Mac' cabeesr-7.  Continuation  of  the  war 
vith  Syria.  [Beth6roB.]  Desthof  Judas  Bfaocab^os.— 8. 'AeSyriane  become  mastere  of  the 
eonatry.  Proq>erity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccabeus.— 9.  The  remaining  hiatory  of  tha 
Jews. 

IOl  Grkciam  Colonies.  Those  of  Tliraoe,  Mac'^on,  and  Asia  Minor.  Of  Italy^  ShsHy,  and 
Cyren&ica.  11.  Magna  Gr^ cia.  Early  settlements  in  western  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  [CtoMe. 
Keap'olis.  Nax'oe.  G^Ia.  Mess&na.  Agrigen' tum.]— ^2.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  History  of  Syb'  aris,  Crot6na,  and  Taren'  tum.  [DeacriptioQ  of  the  same.]— 13.  First  twe 
centories  of  Sicilian  history.  [Him'  era.]  G^la  and  Agrigen'  tnm.  The  despot  G^lo.— 14.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  under  his  authority.— 15.  llie  Carthaginians  in  Sicily — defeated  by  G^lo. 
Cf^anor*  mns.] — 16.  Hiero  and  Thrasybiilus.  [JBtna.]  Revolution  and  diange  of  government— 
17.  a  vil  commotions  and  r^iewed  prosperity.  [Kamarina.]— 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrigen'  t«n  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn6sian  war.  The  lon'ic  and  I>6rian  cities  of  Sicily 
daring  the  struggle.  Siciliaii  congress.— 19.  Quarrel  between  the  cities  of  Sclinus  and  Eges'  ta. 
[Descriptiiln  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Si^y.^  [Oat' ana.]— 90.  Events  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.— 21.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  GyUp'  pus,  the 
^rtan. — ^22.  Both  parties  reinforced- various  l>attle»— total  defeat  of  the  Athenians.- 23.  Car- 
thaginian encroachments  in  Sicily— resisted  by  Dionys'  ins  the  Elder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  [Him'  era.]— 24.  The  administration  of  Timdleon.  Of 
Agatii'  ocles.    The  Romans  become  masters  of  Sicily. 

95.  Ctrbna'  ica. — Col<mized  by  Lacedaemtaians.  Cyvtoe  its  chief  city.  Its  asoendaney  orsr 
Ihe  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians.— 26,  Tyranny  of  Age^ilius— foundlag  of  Bar*  ca 
-flie  war  which  followed.  Agesil&us.  avil  dissensions.  Camby' ses.— 27.  Subsequaat  hia- 
*«70fC;yi«Be«lKlBAr'oa.    Di#lBguiab«l  Ctfl^neana.   C^neans  mwitloned  irt  Bible  hislovy. 


L  Mao'  bdon,  or  Mftced6nia,  whose  boundaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  JE'  gean  Sea, 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'  saly  and  Epi- 
zus.  On  the  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  whieh  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  niountain  chain  of  Had'  mus.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Maoed6nia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 
into  the  Thermdic  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  The  history  of 'Maoed6nia  down  to  the  tune  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
early  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  axt  lUyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Maced6uia&  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;   and   according  to  Greek  writers,   twelve  or  fifteen 

I.  PHILIP  OF  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  th^  aooession  of 
MAi^BDON.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  the 

year  360  B.  C,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 

of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the,  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and^  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus, 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
giyen  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  successes 
enabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probably  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  lUyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  b(Mrders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
saored  war  against  the  Phocians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessdlian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed,  afforded 
him  a  preteiK)e>  which  he  had  long  ooveied,  Ant  a  more  aocive  inter 
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fi^eBce  in  t^  ftSurs  of  his  seotlierQ  neighbors.  On  entering  Thes^-  • 
saLj,  however,  on  his  sonlJiern  march,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Pli6eians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  bnt^ 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numeroos  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marohed  upon  Ph6eii 
It  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'  yl» 
strongly  guarded  by  the  AUienians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
,|l  ■      draw  his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phocians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  pro&ners  of  the  national  re* 
ligion,  and  havii^  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  wammgs  of  the  patriotio 
Demosthenes,  in  lidling  the  suspicions  of  t^e  Athenians  with  pro- 
posals of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Ph6ois,  and  conf- 
pelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  io 
ooimcil,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  de<»«es,  doomed  Ph6cis  ta  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  vills^s  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored, 
finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Ph6cians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon' 
and  his  successors.  The  influenoe^  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  Ihe  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
soyereignty  of  all  Greede,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  ead  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  eitiber  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions;  but  his  in- 
trigues in  At'  tica,  and  among  the  Peloponn^skm  States,  were  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotic  elo4nence  of  the 

I      Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.     In  his 

military  operations  Philip  ravaged   Illyr'ia* — ^reduced   Thes'saly 

'  \     more  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  province-— conquered  a  part  of  the 

1  ^  Tbe  tenn  JVyr'  iOy  orlllyr'ictiM  was  applied  to  the  eotmtry  tiordtting  on  the  eaatertfibort 

f  .       iTthe  iUilatic,  aiKl  «xteiidiagirom  tSMBortliemeztrattl^orttiefii^ 
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Thracian  territory— extended  his  power  into  Bplrus  and  Aoamibiia' 
— and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Ach&ia,  on  the 
Vestern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Cherson6. 
BUS."  A  little  later,  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
enoe  of  ^s' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  bat 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,*  a  L6crian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Ph6cians. 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  ike  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  &-st  threw  off  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Elat^ia*  the  capital  of  Phocis  which  was  conveniently  situated  for 
commanding  the  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

8  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all4rhe  eloquent  appeals  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them^  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  ipdiom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Gre(»an  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished. 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

1.  AeamAnia,  lying  south  df  Epiirus,  also  bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  or  lunlan  sea.  f>oin 
JEtdUa  on  the  east  it  was  sept^rated  by  the  Achel6us^  probably  the  largest  river  in  Greece. 
The  Acamftnians  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  ^Uilians,  and  were  far  behind  Che 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  noental  ooltnre.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Thracian  Ckergonisua  (^Thraciui  peninsula*')  was  a  peninsula  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Melian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  S&ros)  and  the  Hel'  lespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  early  attracted 
the  Gredant  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  popular  cities. 
(JtrapNo.UL)  * 

3.  Ampkis'tOj  the  chief  town  of  L6cris,  was  about  seren  miles  west  (h)m  Delphi,  near  tl&e 
hetfd  of  the  Crissean  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Saldna,  a  branch  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  modem 
town  of  Sal6na  represents  the  anci^it  Amphis'  sa.    (Map  No.  L) 

4.  ElaUia,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Phdcis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis'  sua,  was  about 
twenty-flye  mUes  north-east  from  Delphi.  It«  ruins  are  to  be  leev  m  a  site  called  El^kMm. 
(Map  Ko.hy 
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been  intmsted  by  the  Araphictyon' ic  council,  was  hia  only  object; 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  Bceotia  wh^n  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  devoted  by  the 
gods  to  destruction.  At  Chaeron^a*  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  icles,  nor  Epamii^on'  das^  ta 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex* 
ander,  the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Maeed6m«Q 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  oon- 
federacy  against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  iiia 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  <d 
their  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  AUien- 
ians  which  excited  general  surprise — offering  them  terms  of  peaoe 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  3^^^^  *t 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appomted  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  bat 
ffhile  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  he  waa 
ttsassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  re* 
venge  for  some  private  wrong. 

11.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon.     At  once  the  Illyr'* 
ians,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been  ,^  ,„^.^ 
made  tributary  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their     dkb  the 
independence ;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-      oaEAT. 
volt  in  a  single  campaign.     During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the 
Grecian  States,  headed  l>y  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara- 
tions to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marches 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.     Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merciless  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

].  The  plain  of  Ckatronia^  on  which  the  battle  was  fcugbt,  is  on  the  sonthmn-ha»>f  <tf  tlM 
Gephis'  sits  ilver,  in  Bueutta,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrnnce  into  the  Cop^  lal(je.  lu  th«  yaw 
*fJ  B.  C.  the  Aliienians  had  been  defeutod  on  Ibe  sam^  spot  by^.the  Bt»<»ti|uis;  and  itt  Uw, 
ytar  86  B.  C.  the  same  place  witnessed  a  bl^)ody  engageneitf  ^w»6Q-.tiw  * 
flljDa,  and  the  tivops  of  Mitbrid4tes.    (Map  No.  I.) 
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doomed  to  suflfer  tlie  extreme  penalties  of  war  whicli  she  liad  often 
inflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con- 
demned to  slavery. 

12.  The  other  Orecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  iJie  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  inianisted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  liis  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  aaked  by  Perdic'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  aa- 
swei^  "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  title  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,^  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
orfy  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  .  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  the  coast,  th^  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nas' bus"  he- met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  his 
mareb&rther  eastward,  through  Oappad6cia'  and  Cilic'ia,^  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,*  again  met 

1.  The  Ch-an'  ictu,  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Demotiko^  is  t^  smali  stream  of  B|ys'  ia,  in  Asia 
MIbm',  whidi  floors  from  Mount  I' da,  east  of  Troy,  northward  into  the  Propon'  tis,  or  Sea  of 
Manndra.    (JKiqi  No.  IV.) 

Sl  Halicanuu'  *%8^  the  principal  city  of  C&ria,  was  ritoated  on  the  nocttiera  abore  of  tte 
Cor'  amic  Gulf;  now  Gulf  of  Koe,  one  hundred  miles  south  from  Smyrna.  Halicamas'  sua  was 
*JUb  btathi>laoe  of.Berod'  otus  the  historian,  of  Dionys'  iuMhe  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Her*- 
ditus  the  poet.  It  was  Artemis'  ia,  queen  of  C&ria,  who  erected  tlie  aplendid  mausoleum,  or 
tomb,  to' her  husband,  Mausolus.  The  Turkish  town  of  B&odroem  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Halioamas'BQS.  ICear  the  modem  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculptures,  fhig- 
ments  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  Irandred  and  ei^ty  fiaet  in  diameter, 
which  seems  to  have  had  thirty-six  rows  of  marble  seats.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  CappadSda  was  an  interior  province  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Gal&tia.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  Cilie'  ia  was  south  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

5.  Is'  sua  (now  Aiasse,  or  Urzin)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  Cilic'  ia,  at  the  north-eastern  cs- 
tremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Is'  sus.  The  plain  between  the 
■ee  and  the  mountidns,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  less  than  two  miles  in  width,— a  sof^ 
tcieatq«G6  for  the  evototions  of  the  Mae'  edxmiah  phalanx,  but  not  laige  enoo^foir  tlie  Ba» 
ttnnwoTiBgrietttiiannyaBfbatorilarliia.    (<A^N0;IV<) 
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1ik«  P^rdaxi  army,  nnmbering  seven  himdred  tibaoMuid  men,  and 
commanded  by  Darius  himself^  king  of  Persia.  In  the  battle  which 
followed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  his  army  m  person,  and  fought 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Per- 
Bians,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  G-reeks  and  Maced6nians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
his  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infknt  son,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
victor,  who  treated  them  with  ^e  greatest  kindness  and  respect. 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
m  Asia, — of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  uid  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — ^he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Sjrria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resfstance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyriims 
sold  as  slaves.  (B.  C.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  exc^t  Gaza,^  which  made  as  obstinate  a  de- 
fence as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  Fr<Hn  Palestine  Alex- 
ander proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  named  Alexandria,'  and  crossed  the 

1  Oazoj  an  early  Philistine  city  otgreaX  natural  strength  in  the  soath-westem  part  of  Palestine, 
was  sixteen  miles  soath  of  Ascalon,  and  bnt  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  Mediterranean.  The 
place  was  called  Constantia  by  the  Romans,  and  is  now  called  Rassa  by  the  Aiabs.  (Map.  No.  VL) 

SL  Alexandria  is  about  fourteen  miles  southrwest  fh>m  the  Canopic,  or  most  western  branch 
<^the  Nile,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  laiMi  betwerai  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
Lake  Maredtis,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  Ptaltros,  n^ch  projects  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  its  founder, 
is  the  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  all  sea- 
BODS.  LaJce  Mace&tis,  which  for  many  agss  after  the  Greek  and  Soman  dominion  in  Egypt 
was  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  snrfiiee  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  no 
outlet  to  the  sea  until  the  English,  in  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  it  from  the  Bay 
of  Aboukhr,  when  it  soon  resumed  its  ahcient  extent.  The  ancient  canal  fW>m  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  was  reopened  in  1819.  While  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sda  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Alexandria  was  a  great  com- 
inercial  emporium,  but  it  rapidly  declined-After  the  diseovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  east,  Uirough  the  ageney 
«f  steam,  will  agafai  flow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  axucient  channel,  and  Oat  Alexsndria  viU 
ibeoome  a  great  cornmerdal  emporium.    {Ma^  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  ckscrt  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupit^  Am'  mon,  he  retamed 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Darius  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  hi& 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns.'' 

16.  On  a  beautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,*  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  monarch, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India.'  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C.  331.) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of'  the  Maced6nian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  d  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided,  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  rei^iained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re 
duoing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  etill  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am- 
bitious of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  P6rus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king ;''  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  »^rbila  was  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  twenty  miles  south-east  fhim  the 
platn  of  Gaugami'ila,  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Gaogam^ia,  a  small  haml^  was  a  sImmtI 
distance  soutti-oast  fW>m  the  site  of  Ninereb. 

2.  The  term  /»i(ta  was  applied  by  the  andient  geognphtn  to  all  that  part  of  Aaia  wbloh  ii 
Mat  or  the  river  Indus.    iMapJUo^W,) 
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of  the  captive,  and  with  the  ralor  which  he  had  dhown  b  battle,  that 
he  not  only  re-instated  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  he  reached  the  Hyp hdsis/  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  Besolving  to  return  into  Oentral  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sendmg  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Gkdr6sia,*  and  after  much  suffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provmces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  hb  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
so  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Maeoddnian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  dau^ter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblest  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiert 
were  induced  to  follow  ike  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  miir 
mate  friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  ^e  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  wh^re,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  £uicies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Excessive  drink 
ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  had  probably  con 

1.  The  HyphAtit,  now  called  Btffik,  or  Beas^  is  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Indm 
The  Sutledge^  which  enters  the  Beyah  lW>m  the  east,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  tl 
indent  HyphMs.    (Map  Ho.  V,) 

2.  The  Persian  Oulf  is  an  ext«isive  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  separating  Southern  Pers  ^ 
lh)m  Arabia.  During  a  long  period  it  was  the  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  between  u  vj 
vestera  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Gulf;  especiaiiy  along  the  Arabian  cuast,  s 
'4diou8  and  difficult,  owing  to  its  numerous  islands  awl  rcefik  The  BaAreim  Islands,  near  I  ^e 
Arabian  shore,  are  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fisheries,  which  yield  pearls  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  annually.    (Map  No.  V.) 

3.  CtedrSstM,  oorrespondhig  to  the  modem  Persian  proTinoe  of  M»kran^  is  a  sandy  and  barvaa 
ngion,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ooeitti  firom  the  rtrer  Indus  to  the  moTUt  ef 
flie  Pertf  an  Gttlt    (Map  Ho,  V,) 
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tracted  in  the  marshes  of  Assyria,  and  which  suddenly  terminated  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  C.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus- 
sion, and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  ihe  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  ^o  had  sated  his  life ;  but  on 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  actions  and  char- 
acter were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  liiore  fh&n  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hithelrto  barbaroxis,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

^2.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  cOmpass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  Worlds  to  conquer,"  but  great  in 
the  ^ects  and  aims  whidi  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and- personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness ;  for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prud^ice.  The  conquests  of  Alexainder  were  highly- 
beneficial  in  iheir  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — ^that  opened  a  prospect  6f 
advancing  improvement,  ahd  not  of  continiial  degradation,  to  its 
snbjects.  To  the  commercial  ifrorld  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  dalutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highway^  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies ;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  tin  til  its  rival,  Seleu'- 
cia,*  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 


1.  Stltu'  eia,  built  by  Selea'  cua,  one  of  Alexander's  g^ierals,  was  situated  on  the  i 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  north  of  Babylon.  Seleu'cua  designed  it  as  a  free 
Grecian  city ;  and  many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Maceddnian  empire,  it  retained  the  chara^ 
teristics  of  a  Grecian  colony,— arts,  military  vtrtUe,  and  the  love  of  Areedom.  When  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  contained  apopiilation  of  six  hundred  thondand  dtizenft,  goveraad  bj 
a  senate  of  three  hundred  nobles. 
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23.  The  sihlden  death  of  Alexander  left  the  goyernment  in  a  T«ry 
onsettled  conditioii.  As  he  had  i^pointed  no  saocessor,  several  of  his 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  during  the. 
minority  of  his  sons:  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
Bolution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  Greeoe. 
the  oountry  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ftter ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liberty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  States  with  Athena  in 
a  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straits  of  Thermop'  ylsB 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  having 
lecelved  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder- 
ates, and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  oompelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Macedonian 
g^rriBOUB  in  her  forkesses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
famous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Gass^m'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  ao<m  i^ter  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  seourity  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  &mily  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  Antig'  onus,  aooth^  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Mimnr,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  aohus,  and  Qas- 
Ban' der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Ip'  sus,'  in  Phryg'  ia,^  which  ended  in  the  d^ldat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

1.  fy'nuwaa  a  city  of  Phryg'  fa,  near  the  soathem  bonndary  of  Gal&Ua,  Imt  its  ezad  1^ 
cafitytounkDowm.    (JII^No.IV.) 
S.PArxr'Mwaattieoe&tnlproTiiioeofweatemAiialfliior.   (Jtfv«  I^ot.  IV.  and  V  > 
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26.  A  new  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  made  into  four  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  Ptol'emy  waS  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  territories 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'cus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
em  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy :  Lysim'  achus  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace ;  while  Cassan'  der  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greefee  and  Mac'  edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  fyrfner  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidae,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Gassan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.*  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'  onus,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
ference in  their  disputes,  cut  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman- conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
ia  addition  to  Mac^  edon,  Thes'  saly.  At'  tica,  and  Boe6tia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing-ta  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  vras  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  agamst 
him.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seized  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Dfemetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and  "Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'  aChus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu'cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace-,  was  assassinated  hy 
Ptol'emy  Cerau'nus,  who  then  usurped  the  government  of  Thra** 
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and  Mac'  edon.  In  this  situation  of  affiiirs,  a  storm,  unseen  in  the 
distance,  but  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mac'  edon,  threatening  to  convert,  by  its  ravages,  the  whole  Grecian 
peninsi^a  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race  had  for  some 
time  been  accumulating  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  io,' 
making  Pannonia'  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Influenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau'  nus, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Macedonian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Oerau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completdy  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  0.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mac'  edon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scattered  over  the  coimtry  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
some  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  wag 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overrwi  Maced6nia  wiA 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'yl»,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  less.  Eventually,  however, 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat.  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Brto'  nus, 
then  marched  into  Ph6ois,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi; 
bat  their  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
they  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficcllt, 

1.  The  Adriat'  ie  or  Hadriatic  (now  most  generally  oalled  fhe  Chdf  of  Venice)  is  t*Mit  large 
vm  of  the  Meditffivanean  sea  which  lies  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  ol  Illyr'  ia, 
Eplrus,  and  Greece.  The  southern  portion  of  the  gulf  is  now,  as  anciently,  called  the  ISnian 
tea.  The  Adriat'  ic  derived  its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of  A'dria  north 
of  the  river  Po.  The  harbor  of  A'  dria  has  long  been  Mled  up  by  the  mud  and  other  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  the  town  is  now  nineteen  miles  inland.    (Map  No,  VIIL) 

a.  Pftuwrfjuo,  afierwards  a  Roman  province,  was  north  of  Dlyf  ia,  haYing  tli©  Danube  for  Ite 
MtOMmuMiMattro  boundary.    iMaplXo.VmiLVLy 
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beset  xrith  enemies  burning  for  revenge.  The  invaders  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  prohably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regamed 
their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. . 

31.  Afber  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'onus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possessioti  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  but  he 
found  a  formidable  competitol*  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  Sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Soman  history,*  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  T^ar  against 
Antig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (274  B.  C.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Rome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  nier canaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr' rhus,  who  f)rofeseed  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
ditiou  w6j8  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  of 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  the  ma^,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuocei^ul  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  enti*iinc(3  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — the  citizens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
li^t,  when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  house-top.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Maced6nians, 

A.  Bee  page  149. 
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then  went  oyer  to  tlieir  former  sovereign,  wlio  so<m  aefter  gained  tba 
throne  of  Mao'  edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
F  d^.  The  death  of  Pjr'  rhus  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Oreciia 

[  history,  as  it  pat  an  end  to  the  straggle  for  pow^  among  Alexander's 
soooessors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  Antig'onns  re- 
turned to  Mac'  edon,  its  a<^owledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  tha 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
&at  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Acha»'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

^.  The  Acka'  an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achdia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  equality  m.  ^ohji'  ah 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  I'^agub. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Achse'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  deatli  of  Pyr'rhus,  when  Aritus,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  i^e  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  3way.  (251  B.  C)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Aniig' (Mams, 
Axatus  iiiduced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Achse'  an  league,  and  althou^^ 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  t^t  of  any  Achae'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
soperiority  of  .privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ;  ft 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Ardtus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Achse'  ans,  imd,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yon,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  246.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  be^  seiead  by  a  stratagem 
of  Antig'  onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Maoed^Snian  gurison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Ar^tus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
V  rence,  until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Ar^tus  obtained 
the  wilJidrawal  of  its  Maced6nian  gartison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
leagufrr-induced  Ar'gos  and  Corinth  to  withdraw  from  it — and  by 
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her  successes  over  the  Achae'  ans,  eventually  induced  them  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Macedonians,  their  former  enemies. 

36.  An  tig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor 
ing  the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  against 
the  Lacedaem6nians,  over  whom  he  '  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  S|)arta  at  his  mercy.  But  h^  used  his  victory  moder- 
ately, and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  iEtolians,^  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this*  time  formed  a  league  simHar  to  the  Achce'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achaa'ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  MeBs6nians,  whose  twritory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achas'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Ardtas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated. .  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achae'  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Maced(kiians,  Achae' ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^t61ians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartans 
and  E'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Achae'  ans 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  -Slt61ians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  mastery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory-  ^J 
siding  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  BomanS)  he 
hqped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Maoed6nia  on  the  side  of  Italy- 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  ^t6lians ;  and  a  treaty 

1.  JBtSlia  was  a  country  of  Northom  Greece,  bounded  on  thfe  north  l)y  TJies'  «aly,  on 
«Mt  hj  Ddris,  Phdda,  and  L6crf8,  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  fiuM;  and  on  ^«  ^^^m 
Acarni&nla.    It  was  In  general  a  rough  and  mountidaovs  country,  althou^  Bj^Q^  ^*  ^  ^f^J 
iwnarkable  fortheir  ferttlity.    (Map  No.  L)  ' 
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was  concluded  at  Naupac'  tus,  which  left  all  the  parties  in  the  war  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  their  respective  possessions.  (217  B.  C.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'  naB,*  which  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tingaished  the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
alliance.  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besieging  Appoll6nia,*  a  town  in  lUyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Roman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  Illyr' ians.  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  burn  his  ships, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Maced6nia,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
anns  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  wa»  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Maced6nia,  finding  Ardtus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  iEtolians  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  AchaB'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  Philopoe'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
Tmtil,  first,  the  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their  fallen  for- 
tunes, solicited  aid  from  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Achae'  ana 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued,  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,^  he  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Chrecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'mian  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  proclama- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Roman  arms.  (196  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
senate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

,  1.  JipoU6nia  trafl  situated  on  the  northern  ride  of  the  river  A6u8  (now  Vojntza)  near  Iti 
iM>ath.  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  VoUinu  ApottOnia  was  founded  by  a  colony  ^tom 
^^whUb  and  Coreyra,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  k  «■■ 

a.  Bte  p.  158;  b.  Battteof  Qjmoeephala,  197  B.  a   See  p.  16L 
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considerate  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected. to  hestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Romans,  the  ^tolians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antioehus, 
king  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  sens,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,* 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Maced6nians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Li\cius 
iEm'il'ius  Pai\lus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  C.)  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  sens  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
JE'  gean,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per'  sens,  the  Achae'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal.  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  Jihe  mmiber,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Romans ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  the  Ach»'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achae'  ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  far  as  Bpirus  and  Maced6- 
nia,  now  become  a  Roman  province,  unSer  the  name  of  Achdia. 
(146  B.  C.)  "  The  end  of  the  Achae'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "was 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  'the 

h  Ppd'  na  iras  a  city  near  the  80Qth-«a8tem  eactremity  of  Bfoo^6Dta,  on  tbe  western  ehore  of 
theTh^hnaie  Gtilf;  (n«  w  Gnlf  of  SalonUd.)  The  ancient  Pydna  is  now  called  Kidrets,  Dr. 
Claike  obsen'ed  here  a  vast  mound  of  eartbt  which  he  considered,  with  mnch  probabllitj,  •■ 
■talking  the  ilte  of  the  great  batUe  fought  there  by  the  Romans  and  Macedonians.  (MMf  Ma  P 
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slime  of  lier  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crushi^d  it  when  it  began  to 
struggle,  and  then  calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals." 

45.  W  3  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grecian 
history.  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
so  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pre- 
viously in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  in^ 
volved  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Boman  empire,  to  whose  early 
amials  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  de- 
spondency, and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,*  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors;— ^large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren^ 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Boman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
ibe  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentic 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
/mbseqnent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.     Of  the  history 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.     Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro- 
man interference  in  the.  affairs  of  Egypt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important    i.  history 
histories  of  other  nations.     Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  ofthb  jbws. 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preced- 

l»  atra^  wm  a  celebrated  geographer,  bom  at  Aoi4ala  in  Pontius  about  tbe  year  M  B.  O. 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  to  the  time  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'pes, 
about  twenty -five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artax^rx'  es  Longimdnus, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  n^^ed  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  story  of  Haman,  the  wicked  minbter  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had,  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Haman,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  4o  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high* 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — ^the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarchs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptol'  emy  Soter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egyptj-^apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'  emy  S6ter,  PtoF  emy  Philadel'  phus, 
PtoF  emy  Euer'  getes,  and  PtoF  emy  Philop'  ater,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes.  Ptol'  emy 
Philadel'  phus,  .by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagint  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes 
to  the  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Ai^tiochus 
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the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jews  to  plaoe  them- 
selves under  his  rule,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  he 
eonferred  such  favors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  best  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
having  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoic- 
fflgs  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy.  ( 169  B.  C.) 
He  even  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  years  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  poljrtheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple — ^put  a  stop  tothe  daily  sacrifiee — 
to  the  great  festivals — to  the  rite  of  circumcision — burned  the  copies 
of  the  law — and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  bravo 
femily  of  the  Mac'  cabees,*  or  Asmoneans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru- 
ment appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  aq- 
quainted  with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain- 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  chose  to 
engage  with  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
son, he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifiee  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  eight  days 
on  the  joyful  occaaion. 

«.  The  appellation  of  Mae'  eakees  waa  given  them  firom  the  initial  letterp  of  tae  text  displayed 
M their  standard,  whi<A  was,  Jir>  Chamoka  BaaliMy  Jahohl  *«  Who  it  like  unto  thee  among 
thetoda,  O  Lord  P— Aom  Exod.  zr.  11. 

8 
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7  Tlie  war  with  Sjria  continued  during  tlie  brief  reign  of  iihe 
youthful  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  (B.  C.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  the 
defile  of  Bethoron,*  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
Buccessful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  having  destroyed  a  multi-: 
fcude  of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel." 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  biind,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  vras  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  C.  143,)  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  "  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fiodts. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  whJbh 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  detailed 
in  their  connection  with  Roman  history. 

.  10.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  desire  of  adventure,  com- 
n.  GEEoiAN  mercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  dissensions 
COLONIES,  at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Grecian  colonies  on  many 
distant  o^asts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon 
anl  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 
io  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embr^ed;  but  the  G-reek  oi^/ga 

1.  Beth6m  was  a  village  about  ten  miles  north-west  ttota. 
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of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Cyrendica,  were  too.  far  removed  from  the  drama 
that  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  -^'gean  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicfly 
jrere  peopled  by  Greeks;  and  s©  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  coiintries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprised 
by  Sfeabo  and  others  under  the  appellation  Magna  m.  magna 
Grcecid  or  "  Great  Greece" — an  appropriate  name  for  a  oa^^ciA. 
region  containing  many  cities  fiir  superior  in  size  and  population  to 
any  ih  Greece  itself.  The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  at  Cfimas,*  and  Neap'  olis,'  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Nax'  OS,*  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 
735  B.  C;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.  Gela,*  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Messina'  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  ifounded 

1.  CknuB^  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  a  short  distance  north-west  from 
Neapolis,  and  about  a  hundred  and  ten  railes  south-east  from  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  beoi 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  from  Euboe'  a  about  the  year  1050  B.  C.  Cumse  was  built  on  a 
rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  still  applied  to  the  ruins  that  lie  scattered 
around  its  base.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil  relate  to  the  Cumssan  Sibyl, 
whose  cave,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  actually  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Cumae.  (Jfop 
Ko.  Vin.) 

2.  J^tap'  oils,  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  new  city,)  now  cdtled  J^aples,  was  founded  by  a 
eolony  ftt>m  Gums.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome.    (Map 

No.  vm.) 

3.  A'az'  08  was  north-east  from  Mount  ^tna,  and  about  equi-distant  from  Mess4na  and 
Cat'  ana.  Nax'  os  was  twice  destroyed ;  first  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  allenvards  by  the 
Scoli ;  after  which  Tauromenium  was  built  on  its  site.  The  modem  Taurmma  occupies  tl^ 
Bite  of  tbe  ancient  city.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

4.  CUla  was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
Mme  name,  and  about  sixty  miles  west  from  Syracuse.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  stands 
flic  modem  Terra  JCova.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

5.  Mesa&na^  still  a  city  of  considerable  extent  under  the  name  of  Mestinoy  was  situated  at 
the  nortb-eastem  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  Urait  of  itia  own  name.  It  was  re- 
gnded  by  the  Greeks  as  thfe  key  of  the  idand,  but  the  circuiristance  of  its  commanding  position 
ilways  made  it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  pow^ul  neighboring  princes.  It  under- 
went a  great  variety  of  changes,  under  the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  Carthaginians,  and  Ro- 
aana.  It  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  (see  p.  152)  who  slew  the  malee,  and  took 
(he  wives  and  chlldreii  as  their  property,  and  called  the  city  Mamertina.  Finally,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  called  in  the  aid  of  tbe  Romans,  and  thus  began  the  first  Puidc  war.    ^965  B.  C.) 
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800Q  after.  Agrigen'  turn/  on  tlie  south-vestem  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  century  later. 

12.  In  ihe  meantime  the  Greek  cities  Syb'aris,  Ciotona,*  and 
Taren'  tum,*  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorid  do- 
minions of  Syb'  aris  and  Crotona  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Crot6na 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  tke  year  560  B.  C. — the  time  of  t^e 
accession  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  Syb'  aris, 
610  B.  C.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  -^sdrus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren'  tum  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707, — soon  after  the  first  Mess^nian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

*f  The  modem  city  bas  a  most  imposing  appeanmce  tfom  tbe  sea,  formlDg  a  fine  eirealir 
sweep  about  two  miles  in  length  on  the  west  shore  of  its  magnificent  liarbor,  (torn  which  it 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  white  stone,  it  strikingly  contrast! 
with  the  dartc  fronts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  background."    (Map  No.  VIIL) 

1.  ^gHgen'  tum  was  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  island. 
Next  to  Syracuse  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  mpst  fSemious  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  its  ruins  are  still  imposingly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  modern  town 
of  Oirgenti  lies  adjacent  to  the  ruins,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  small  river  Arcagas. 
{Map  No.  Vin.) 

2.  SyV  aria  was  a  city  of  south-eastern  Italy  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  CrotSna  was  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  it.  Pythogoras  resided  at  Crot6na  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life; 
and  Milo,  the  most  celebrated  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  naUve  of  that  city.  The  Sybarite! 
were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  sensuality.— 
The  events  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  aris,  about  510  B.  C,  are  thus  related.  A 
democratical  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  aris,  expelled  five  hundred  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  sought  reAige  at  Crot6na.  The  latter  refusing,  by  the  advice  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  up  the  fugitives,  a  war  ensued.  Milo  led  out  the  Crotoniats,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'  arites ;  but  the  former  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  aris,  totally  destroyed  the  city.  (Maf 
No.  VIIL) 

3.  Taren'  ttcm,  the  emporium  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  important  commercial 
city  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus, 
but  which  is  now  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  (Vom  an  inner  bay  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference.  The  early  Tarentioes  were  noted  for  their  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  bat  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  corrupted  their  morals,  that  even  the  neighboring  iMurbarians,  who  had 
hated  and  feared,  learned  eventually  to  despise  them.  The  Tarentines  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  tht 
Romans,  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  from  Italy.  (See  p.  150.)  The  modem  town  if  TorinUs 
containing  a  population  of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  occ  ftpies  the  site  of  the  a 
dty.    (JIfap  No.  Vm.) 
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ve  ImowQ  to  ua ;  bat  in  the  foorth  century  B.  G.  the  Tarentinee 
stand  foremost  among  the  Italian  Greeks. 
^:i        13.  Daring  the  first  two  centaries  after  the  foanding  of  Nax'  oe  in 
Sicilj,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era^  was  the  only  Gre- 
cian town  on  the  northern  coast.     These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surrounding  native  popula- 
tion, which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.     During  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  fiourishing  that 
hore  the  Hellenic  name.     G61a  and  Agrigen'  tum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sicilian  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
I      jeeting  other  towns  to  his  atithority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syraouse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  C.) 
leaving  Oeh  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  th» 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
^     itants  to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Hell6- 
*'     nie  power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Corinthians 
0     solicited  aid  from  G61o  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
■<     sans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  in  all,  an 
^A    army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
}^|   entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  mi^t  last ;  but  as  Gelo  de- 
*t!    manded  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 


i,w  &e  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

.  j  15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 

0ij  ihaginian  force  under  Hamil'car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 

['f  thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mas,*  a  Carthaginian  seaport  on  the 


t  Bim'  era  wbb  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  i 
Hme.  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-wf  st  ft-om  Syracuse.    The  modem  town  of  Termini^ 
M  the  month  of  thct  river  Leonardo,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    {Map  No.  vm.) 

&  Pamtr'mus,  aappoeed  to  have  been  first  aettled  by  Phmnietans,  was  in  the  iioiUi-wMt«« 
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northern  coast  of  the  island;  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Greek  city 
of  Him'  era.  (48fO  B.  C.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fiftv-five  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  g^eral  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  Hamil'  car  himself  being  numbered  among  the 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  firom 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  ihe  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  G6I0,  a  year  after  the  battl^  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  tp  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  saij  other  Grecians,  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets;  he  founded  tha  city  of  -ffit'na,*  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government.  He  died  irfter  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybiilis,  whpse  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  hvA  by  an  extenMve 
revolution  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  ^yracu^e,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less,  dempcratical  l^oij^out  the 
island. 

17.  The  Grel6nian  dynasty  h^id  stripped  of  theiir  poasessionB,  aa^ 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizen^,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for- 
eign mercenaries ;  but  the  popular,  revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles ;  although,  in  the  en<i)  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messdna,  and  partly  in  Kamarina.'  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 

part  of  Sicily,  and  had  a  good  and  eapacioiu  harbor.  It  early  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  their  stronghold  in  M^na  Graecia.  It  is  now  cafled  Palermot  and  U 
the  capital  city  and  principal  sea-port  of  Sicily,  having  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  sDd 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  ft  is  buUt  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  in  a  pWOf 
which,  from  its  luxuriance,  and  firom  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  «We8»  "■ 
been  termed  the  **  golden  sheH,"  conea  tP  oro.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  ^t'  no,  first  called  Inessus,  was  a  small  town  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  iBt' na» 
near  Cat'  ana.    The  ancient  site,  now  marked  with  ruins,  bears  the  name  Castro.  (Mnp  N* 

vin.) 

%  KavtaHna  was  on  the  southern  coast,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  Qroit  ^yracnsei"^ 
twcolgr  miles  ■>utb^a8t  from  G^ls. 
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J,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  th« 
time  of  the  ^Ider  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  beat 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn6sian  war, 
431  B.  C,  Syracuse  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
and  resources.  Agrigen'  tum  was  but  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponn^sian 
Bfcniggle,  the  Ion'  ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  Dorian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  in . 
tiie  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  ic  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allic^.  Successive  expeditions  were^ 
Bent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  th« 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat- 
inaction  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  C.,)  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,^  the  latter  of 
which;  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  had  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  ber 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta. 
The  Athenian  Nic'ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  interven- 
tion in  Sicilian  affjMrs;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  enterprizc  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias, 
lam'  achus,  and  Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  aftw 
the  fleet  had  reached  Oat'  ana,'  on  |)he  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


L  Sdinvs  was  a  flouriabiDg  city  of  more  tl^an  thirty  thousand  liibahitiintt,  on  the  Mnitbeni 
<bore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  what  is  called  Torre 
a  PMnce.  Eges'  to,  called  hy  the  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
■kod^Yii  Mcam^.  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta  were  engaged  in  almost  continnal  wan  with  each  otber. 
After  the  Athenian  expedition  the  Egestans  called  to  their  assistance  the  OurthaginiaiiSi  who 
look,  pitwdered,  and  neariy  destroyed  Selinus ;  but  Eges'  ta,  under  Garthaginian  rule,  exp^ 
rtenced  a  fate  but  little  better.    {Map  No.  VIIL> 

^  Cat'  ana,  now  Catd.nia  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Mi'  na,  thirty-two  miles  north 
^*un  Syracuse.  The  distance  from  the  city  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  thirty  miles, 
•^inia  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  fire  trom.  the 
■e^bbrmg  Toteno ;  bat  H  has  liMa  lik«  ibe  fabUfd  phosBlx,  men  «plei«lid  from  lt«  vttm^ 
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20.  From  Oat' ana  Nic'ias  sailed  around  the  northern  coast  to 
Eges'  ta,  whence  he  marched  the  land  forces  back  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  a  few  in- 
significant  towns,  while  the  Syracusans  improved  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  t9  Syracuse — defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'  os ;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  his 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
siege  of  Syracuse. 

21 .  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  city, 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  Lam'  achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcemeiit,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforced 
Gylip'  pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'  tiea. 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  ^ere  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history," 
says  Thucyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  Complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dionysius  the'  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  C* ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him'  era'  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Carthagi- 

snd  is  8tiU  a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  and  houaea,  palaces,  churcbea, 
and  convents,  are  built  of  it.  Remains  of  ancient  templets  aqueducts,  baths,  ^lc,  are  numep* 
ous.    The  environs  are  fruitful,  and  weU  cultivated.    (MapHo.WUL) 

L  Tlie  river  Him' t  ra  here  mentioned,  now  the  SoIm,  fidla  k^  tfat  JdeditemaMn  on  tte 
MQtMni€OMt|totliefre5torG«la.   <Jlfo^No.VlIL) 


nisa  dependeneies  on  the  west ;  bat  the  peaoe  wafl  soon  Inrokeii  hy 
the  Carthaginians,  wbo,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  GreekS| 
sought  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  &e  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Tim61eon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  ocles.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
bj  hirtli,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
ouse,  about  the  ye»r  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
former  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  tiiat  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued^  many  years  after  his  death,  in  vnusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  odes  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse by  l^e  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citizens  in 
ike  year  317  £.  C.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Ha^ng  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  suBta^ed  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  306  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Cartha^nians.  He  died  by  poison,  289  B.  C, 
leaving  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus.  After  tie  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messina,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
stn^le  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily, — nearly  a  hundred  years  befbre  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Roman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  williin  the  district  of  the 
modem  Barca,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Cyrendica^  was 
planted  by  Lacedaemonian  settlers  from  Thera,'  an  ^^ 
island  of  the  ^'gaen,  about  the  year  630  B.  C.  Its  orEwcA'na. 
chief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apoll6nia,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Ovei 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Cyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
year  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Greeks  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

1*  CyrenAiea,  see  p.  70. 

9  TJUn^  now  Santorim,  belonged  to  the  cliutei  called  the  8pordi*»,    (Map  Ne.  HL) 
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aobjeot  to  Egypt)  when  a  large  I^yptiaii  army  mardied  to  his  i 
anoe,  but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  £iw 
of  them  erer  returned  to  their  own  country.  We  find  that  the  neit 
Egyptian  king,  Amdsis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Agesilius,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  nei^boring  tribes,  founded  the  city  of 
Bar'ca,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gyrene.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  ca, 
in  which  Agesilius  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesildus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  0.,)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dem6naz,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantin^a.  But  the  son  of 
the  d^osed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Simos,  r^ained  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per- 
sian prince  Oamby' ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  s«it  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soon 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  against 
Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  later  period,  Cyrano  and  Bar'  ea  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginiaiiit  r  they  subseqaently  formed  a  dependency  .of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  tibiey  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Boman  jHrovince.  Cyrtee  was  the  Urtii-place  of  the  poet  Cidlim'- 
adius ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Cam6ades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  preset 
at  Jelrusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenean 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  comp^ed  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  among  the  first  preachers  of  Chris^ 
tiadty  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch.  (Matthew,  zzvii  82 :  Mark,  Xf. 
21  •  Aete,  IL  10 :  vL  9 :  zL  20.) 
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SECTION   I; 
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'  ANALYSIS.  L  Italy— names  and  eztoit  of^— 3.  Mountalm,  and  fertile  plains.— 3.  CUmate.— 
4.  Principal  Stales  and  trilies.-^  Oar  earliest  information  of  Italy.  Etruscan  ciTtllzatloii. 
rrbe  Etmscaiis.  The  Tiber.}-«.  Soothem  Italy  and  SlcUy  ooloalied  by  Greeks.  The  rise  oT 
Borne,  between  Uie  Etruscans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.— 7.  Sooices  and 
duuncter  of -early  Boman  history.— 8.  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  the  founding  of  Alba.- 
[Larin'iTim  LAtinm.  Alba.]— 9.  TIm  Boman  legends  continoed,  down  to  the  sairing  ol 
Bom'  alTifi  and  B^mns.— 10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'  Uus.— 11.  Auguries  Ibr  selecting  the  site  and 
name  of  a  city.— 12.  The  FouKDUfo  or  Bomb.  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.]— 
IS.  Stratagem  of  Romulus  to  procure  wires  for  his  followers.  [Sabfnee.]— 14.  War  with  th« 
SABinms.  IVeachery  and  fote  of  Tarp^ia.— 15.  Beoondliation  and  union  of  the  Sabioes  and 
BomaDS.  Death  of  Tullius.  [Laurentines.]- 16.  Hie  intervening  period,  to  the  death  of 
Bom'  ulus.    Death  of  Bom'  ulus. 

17.  Rule  of  the  senators.  Election  of  Nvma,  the  Sd  king.  His  tneUtations,  and  death. 
[Janus.] — 1&  Reign  of  Tul'  lius  Hostii.'  ius,  the  3d  king,  and  first  dawn  of  historic  b*uth. — 
19.  Legend  of  the  HorAtU  and  Curiitll.— te.  Th«ic  death  of  Hor^ttia.  Sufomlseion,  treachery, 
and  removal  of  the  Albans.  Death  of  Tid'  lius.'-aL  The  r^gn  pf  An'  ccs  Mar'  tips,  the  4th 
king.  [Ostia.]— 22.  Tarquin  thb  ELDBl^  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
the  tbrone.  [Tarqnin'  ii.]— 23.  His  wars.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 24.  Saa'  vies 
TvL'  txva,  the  6lh  kbig.  Legends  ooncernii^  him.  Wars,  «tc.— 25.  Dlviskm  of  the  people 
into  centuries.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  Justice,  «cc— 26.  Displeas- 
ure of  the  patricians,  and  murder  of  Senrius.— 27.  The  reign  of  Tarquin  the  PROin>,  the  7th 
king.  His  reign  disturbed  by  dreams  and  prodSgiesv~28.  The  dispute  between  Sextni,  hi* 
brothers,  and  Ck>Uatinus.    How  settled.    [Ardea  CoUitia.}— 29.  The  story  of  LucreUa,  and 

banishment  of  the  Tarquins. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  anci^iit  dmes  by  Uie  names  Hstperta^  Aus&ma, 
Satur'  nia,  and  (Enotria^  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  penin- 
sula of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  italt. 
Kmthem  direction  nearly  seven  htmdred  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  aboat  three  hundred  and  ei^ty  miles  in  north- 
em  Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
tiy,  and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
lie  Boioh  less  nigged  than  tiie  Alps,  and  abound  in  rieh  forest^^  and 
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pasture  land.  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  rich43st,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terracina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Home.  Although  tiiis  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  » 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malariay  which  infects: 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Apii- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daiinians  Peuc^tians,  and  Messdpians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Naples,  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surroimding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southei*n  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Eichmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  clunate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cisal'iHne  Gaul, 
Etrtiria,  Um'bria,  Pic6num,  L^ium,  Campdnia,  Sam'nium,  Apiilia, 
Caldbria,  Lucdnia,  and  Bruti6rum  A'ger, — ^the  ntuation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
mfkj  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  this 
volume.     (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  rep- 
resents the  cauntry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribeiy 
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many  of  which,  especially  those  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  peninsria, 
wore,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gic  origin.  Of  these  tribes,  the 
Etrdrians  or  Etros'cans,^  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,''  were  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the 
foimding  of  Rome,  tibiey  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  oiyilization ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  eyent  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  in 
vast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  in  subterranean  tunnels 
ent  throug:li  the  sides  of  hills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  in 
ike  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy, 
Ihe  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  first 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Gdmsd 
and  Neap'  olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'  tum,  Grot6na,  Nax'  os,  and  Syracuse, 
in  ihe  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  ihe  name  of  Magna  Grecia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etan\rian  civilization  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
&reek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weak^iung  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  ooast,  between  ^e  Etrus'  cans  on  the  one  side  and  ihe 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Rome,  whose  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivuls,  and  whose  dominion  was  des- 
tined, eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

L  The  EtrkrUnt,  or  Etnu'  c«im,  were  the  inhabitanto  of  JE«r«H«,  m  oelebnited  oonntrj  of 
itily,  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  fkrther  adranced  in  civillxatioA 
than  any  of  their  European  cotemporaries,  except  the  Greeks,  bat  their  origin  is  inTolved  la 
obicority,  and  of  their  early  history  Uttie  is  known,  as  their  writings  have  long  since  perished,  and 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  brass  are  utterly  unintelligibie.     (Maps  Nos.  VIIJ.  and  X.) 

2.  The  river  Tiber^  caUed  by  the  ancient  Latins  Albula,  and  by  the  Greeks  ThymkriM^  tb« 
moat  celebrated,  thoogh  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  has 
s  general  southerly  course  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  reaches  Rome,  when  it 
tarns  south-west,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  miles  flrom  Rome, 
terminating  in  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  being  discolored 
by  the  mud  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Anciently  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  veseeto 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  ita  source,  but 
th«  entrance  of  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  ito  subeeqaent  navigation,  have  become  so  dlfloolt, 
that  the  harbor  of  Ostia  at  its  month  has  long  been  reUnquished,  and  Civita  V^eekia  is  now 
the  port  of  Borne,  atthough  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  north,  with  whidi  it  la  c 

■cmybyaroML    ( Jl<^ Noa. VUL and X) 
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7.  What  historians  have  related  of  the  foimdiBg  of  Borne,  and  of 
the  first  oentory,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  drawn  from 
numerous  traditionary  leg^ids,  known,  from  their  character,  to  be 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  yalid  claims  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  prefer  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known^ 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Eomans  themselTes,  and  cmitained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  expreai  the 
pinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.^ 

8.  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  aflber  tiie  M  of 
Troy,  JBn^as,  a  celetoited  Ttojan  warrior,  esci^ing  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  tktQ  western  cosst 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  hb  countrymen,  and  hnilt 
the  city  of  Lavin'  ium/  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  edain  in  battle,  aad  whose  subje<H»  he  incorporated  with  Ihb 
ewn  £i>Uow^ps,  ihje  united  people  were  called  LcUitid  or  Latins j  mi 
thw  country  Ldtium.^  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  warai  wil^  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,'  a  new  city 
which  tibey  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  aad  which  conttnued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confedwate  people  during  three  centuriee. 

9.  Th«  old  Eoman  l^nds  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uBcertaia 
date,  Prdcas,  kii^  of  Alba,  left  two  Btma  at  his  death,  and  tiutt 
Ni\mitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  the 
younger  to  wrest  the  govemmeeft  from  him,^  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  in  the  charaeter  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  aU  claimants  of  the  Ihrone  were  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  N^mitor,  became  ike  mother  of  twin  bods, 

1.  Lonin'  mm,  a  citj  of  LAtinm,  was  nbovA  elghteoQ  miles  south  of  Some.  The  modem 
vfnag«  of  PrMctietk,  about  three  miles  ftom  the  coast,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  tbe 
•ndeBtcltj.    (Jli^tf  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

S.  Ancient  LAtium  extended  (W»m  the  Tiber  southward  along  the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  to 
the  Chx»an  promontory.  It  was  afterwards  extended  forther  south  to  the  river  Liris,  and  at  a 
■till  later  period  to  the  Vultumus;  The  early  Inhabitants  of  L&tium  wero  the  Latins^  (also  a 
general  term  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Litium,)  Rutulians,  Hefi^cians,  and  YolsciaDfc 
(Map»  Nos.  VUI.  and  X.) 

3.  Jllba  appears  to  have  becm  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Alban  lake,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount.  The  modem  viMa  of 
Fslazzuolo  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancimt  Alban  city.    {Map  No.  X.) 

a.  *The  T^an  legend  isdoid>tlei8  m  home  sprang  fkble,  having  not  tiie  least  historical  tnllH 
■or  even  the  slightest  historical  importance."— Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.,  i.  p.  107. 

<*  Niebtthr  has  shown-the  early  history  oi  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  and  made  it  tmp^ 
rfble  for  any  one  to  revive  Uie  old  beUet"— Anttaoa's  Claa.  IMct% ;  artiole  Kono. 
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Bom'  ulna  and  Remns,  bj  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Amdliiu  ordered 
thai  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  m  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  SyV  via  perished,  the  infuits,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rushes,  float- 
ed to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  curried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offiipring. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
tvavest  of  the  ^epherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and-finally  the  heads  of  rival  Actions — the  followers  of 
Rom'  ulus  being  called  Qoinctil'  ii,  and  those  of  R6mus  Fibii.  At 
length  Remus  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom'  ulus,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  couurades  and  rescued  R^mus 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Amdlius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Ni\mitor. 

11.  Rom' ulus  and  Remus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  ^e 
banks  of  ^he  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  af%er  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Eadi  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom' ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
Remus  on  the  Av'  entine,  and  ike^re  awaited  the  omens.  R6mus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  fr<mi  north  to  south ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'  ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  k  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'atine  hill,  whidi  he 
inclosed,  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  vouNDnra 
But  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  o'  *<»«• 
&ce,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart, -and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'  ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rttde 
huts  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Rome,"'  within  whose 

1.  See  deicripUon  of  Borne  pageSBaanrtlfftp.  Ko.  X. 
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limits  strangers  firom  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  justice  found  an  asylum.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  the  founding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  year  befwre  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Romans,  as  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Par  atine,  were  without  wives ;  and  the  neighboring  tribes  scorn- 
fully declined  intermarriages  with  this  rude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Rom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  proclaimed  a  great  festival;  and  the  neighboring  people,  es- 
pecially the  Lat'jns  and  Sibines,*  came  in  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies;  but  while  they  were 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
pities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  successively 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sibine  king,  Titus  Tdtius,  brought  a  power- 

III  wAa  ^^  army  against  Rome,  which  Rom'  ulus  was  unable  to 
WITH  THK  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
8a'  bines.  ^Yie  city,  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting' the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sibines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — ^meaning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  Sibines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  bemg 
carried  on  their  left  arms.  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

15.  The  Sdbines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom- 
ulus made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recovw  the  fortress  which  he 
had  lost.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
Sabine  women,  now  reconciled  to  theur  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  eai-nest  supplications  m- 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Seines  lay  to  the  north-e«at  of  Rome.    At  the  time  whoo  lU  \m^ 
were  most  cleariy  defined  it  waa  separated  from  Litium  On  the  south  by  the  river  ^^    ^ 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  river  Nar,  and  from  Picenum  on  tl*  «»*    ' 
Apennines.    (Map*  Nos.  Vnl.  and  X.) 
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dueed  th^oi  to  agree  to  a  snspencdon  of  hostalitiefl,  wbioh.  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sdbines.and  Romans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation^  having  a  common  religion,  and  Rom'ulus  and 
Tatins  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Titius  was  slain  by 
some  Laurentines^  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Layin'- 
inm,  and  henceforward  Eom'  ulos  mled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
Roman  l^end,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
ulus ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writers 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars^  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Bom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  t^npest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heavai,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.^ 
CB.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom'  uhis, 
the  diosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers,  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  tv.  numa. 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  froln  the  Sdbine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Ntima  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Titius.  After  Numa  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  elecfion,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
vices of  rdigion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Eg^ria :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Jinus ;'  and 


1.  Tbe  Laurmtine3  were  the  people  of  Lauren'  turn,  the  chief  dty  of  LAtium.  Lftorea'  torn 
wu  dghteen  miles  soath  from  Borne,  (m  the  coast,  and  near  ti»  spoi  now  called  PaUme, 
(Maps  Nog.  VIIL  and  X.) 

2.  JAnua  was  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  India.  He  was  repre- 
lented  sometimes  IHth  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  direction,  and  sometimes  with  four.  He 
was  the  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaven  through 

a.  Niebuhr  deals  severely  with  those  writers  who,  in  attenq>ttaig  to  deduce  historic  tn^ 
from  this  poetical  fiction,  hare  made  the  st^positioii  that,  instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  was  a 
tempest,  and  that  the  senatou  themselves  tore  Bom'alni  to  pieces.  (See  Niebuhr,  i.  197  ^S^ 
•ko  Sctamila*  Rome,  p.  30.) 
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after  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  be  fell  asleep 
fall  of  days  and  peaceful  honoirs.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  adds 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Nlima  was  followed  by  another  interregnum, 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  kmg. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the  y.  tullus 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-  Hoeinjua. 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Albui  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  fmd  Alba  were  drawn  np 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sistws,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Hordtii,  and 
the  Albans  CuridtiL  Meeting^  in  deadly  enooimter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Horitii  fell,  bat  the  third,  still  imwounded,  re- 
WMrted  to  straliagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curidlii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  moumfol  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Hordtia,  who*  having  been  affianced  to 
onp  of  the  Guriatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
doak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  gri^  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot.  For  tiiis  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ord^ed  a  monument  to  be  wdsed  on  the  spot  where  HoratlafeU. 
By  tiie  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Albanfl 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
diowed  evidence  of  treachwy,  when,  by  order  of  TuUhs,  their  city 

wMoh  ttonm  pawes ;  and  benee  aU  gates  and  doon  on  earth  were  sacred  to  him.  Jannarr* 
tteflnt  BOBth  In  the  reUgiooi  year  of  the  Romans,  was  named  after  him.  His  lemplsB  at 
BMBeweie  mmMroa^and  te  time  of  war  the  gates  of  the  principal  one  were  open,  hnt  li 
thne  of  peace  thqr  were  closed  to  keep  wars  within. 
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was  lerelled  to  tbe  ground,  nsd  the  people  were  remoyed  to  the 
Oaelum  hill,  adjoinug  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  east  After  a  reign  of 
^^•two  years^  Tullns  and  all  his  fiunilj  fure  said  to  have  been 
kiUed  by  lightning.     (642  B.  G.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancos  Martins,  said  to  haye  been  a 
grandson  of  Ndma,  next  on  the  list  of  Roman  kii^  ^e  is  rep- 
resented both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  ^l  akoob 
nances  and  ritnals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  wbick  had  Mien  MAMmm. 
into  disuse  during  the  reign  of  his  predeoessor.  He  snbdned  many 
of  the  Latin  towns — ^fomided  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia' — ^buflt  the 
first  bi:idge  over  the  Tiber — ^and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Roman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
assignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  Tarquin 
the  Elder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  haye  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii/ 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  horn :  hj  others  yn,  taequin 
be  is  said  to  haye  been  oMBtruscan  descent ;  but  Niebuhr  *■■  ■!*■». 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Haying  taken  up  hit 
r^denee  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
oelel»*ated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  liyed ;  and  his  liber- 
alily  and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  hecsme  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimgas 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.     (617  B.  C.) 

2?.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etras'  cans,  Latins,  and  Sdbines,  and  to  have  reduced  idl  those  people 
tinder  the  Roman  dominion ;  but  lus  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  the  public  works  which  he  conunenced  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city.    Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

h  Ot'tia^  tb«  early  port  and  harbor  of  Borne,  oooe  a  place  of  great  wealth,  popolatioo,  aad 
importance,  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  month,  flfteen  milea  tmok 
Borne.  Os'tia,  whidi  still  letaiiM  Hs  andeat  name,  is  now  a  miserable  Tillage  of  seareely  a 
^undrsd  tnhnhitants,  and  is  almoat  nninhabitaMc,  from  fifalarU ;  the  fNUr  which  it  engwdan 
ttnyiog  oflT  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this  pestilential  region  during  tht 
hot  season.   Hie  harbor  of  Os'tia  is  now  merely  a  Shallow  pooL  (Jfap«  N<ia.  VIIL  and  X.) 

%  7b^7iim'»i,oneof  the  most  powerftil  dtiea  of  Btmrla,  was  about  fi'rty  mitoa  aorth^wiel 
1W« Kome,  on  ^  left  bank ef  the rtverMarta,seTecalmUes tern  itajBWth.  »•««■••' 
IWcMm  mark  the  Bite  or  theanetanteitj.   (JIA^' Voa.  ym.  aad  X.) 
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the  Tiber ;  tiie  sewers,  whioh  yet  remain,  for  draining  the  marshefl 
and  lakes  in  the  vicjnity  of  the  capital ;  the  porticos  around  the 
marked-place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  wa^ls,  whioh  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  said  that  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  yewrs,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  who  feared  that  he  would  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son-in4aw  Servius  Tullius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Boman  people.     (579  B.  C.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  the 
senate  and  the  people  decided  that  Servius  should  rule  over  them. 
The  birth  of  this  man  is,  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  vnL^Bavros 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  tollius. 
with  marvellous  omens,  whioh  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  hiB 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  wi^s  the  institution  of 
the  census^  and  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries^  whose  rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  sev^al  I«atin 
o<Mnmanities  iiiat  had  hitherto  been  allied  wth  the  Eomans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  union ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
wtich  they  already  begail  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  l^islation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  patri<5ians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servius  thou^t  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  dif&cult^  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  surnamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  former 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servius.  The  old  king  Servius 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  dai^hter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con- 
gratulate her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blood. 
(535  B.  C.) 

?7,  The  reign  pf  T^i^us  Superbus,  pr  the  Proud,  was  disiiii' 
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gmshed  by  a  fieriei  of  tyrannical  usurpations,  which  made  hia  nana 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  iii%  ^^  TAEovnr 
common  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themselves  tiw  proud. 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
away — the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Boman  name  by  his  sooees^ul  wars,  and 
alliances  with  the  surrounding  nati<ms.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
howev^,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  i^alling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west ;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  iiesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eagle's  nest  in 
bis  garden,  threw  out  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  tlie  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  T^  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sorb.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Bo- 
mans  were  besieging '  Ardea,*  a  Butulian  city,  Sextus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Collatinus,  happened  to  ' 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives, 
when,  to  settle  tibe  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastily 
rode,  first  to  Bome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar- 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  ColUtia,* 
the  residence  of  Collatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  that 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went^alone  to  ColUtia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  bis  kinsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia     Thereupon 

t  Jirdea,  a  city  of  L&tinm,  and  the  capital  of  the  RatuUans,  was  about  twenty-four  milea 
woth  ftom  Ri>me,aiid  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  ndnsof  the  ancicDt  dty  are  stUlviBible, 
miMsrtheiiameofArdea.    (JVop*  Nos.  VUL  and  X.) 

t  CMitia^Aiown  of  L4tiUm,  was  near  the  south  baak  of  the  riTer  AQio,tweLTe  or  thirteen 
■teesstfhmiRome.  Its  ruhis  may  stUl  be  traeed  on  a  hiU  which  has  obtained  tha  nafl^  of 
taffisfif.   <Jirs^Hoi.Vm.aadX.) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  hnsband,  and  other  relatifeSi 
and  haying  told  them  of  the  wieked  deed  of  Sextos,  and  made  th^i 
swear  that  they  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
tiie  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  &mily,  and  to  dedare 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.     (510  B.  0.) 


SECTION  II. 

IHB  EOMAM  REPUBUO,  FROM  THK  ABOLITION  OF  ROTALTT,  510  BIO., 

TO  THE  BBGINNINO  OF  THE  WARS  WITH  CARTHAGE: 

268  B.  C.  =  247  TEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Bojalty  aboUabttO.  Hie  laws  of  Serviua  reestablished.  Consuu  elected/- 
2.  Aristocratic  character  of  the  government.  The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians begins.— 3.  Extent  of  Roman  territory.— 4.  Conspiracj  In  Atvor  of  the  Tarqains.  Srtvs'- 
CAM  WAR.— 5.  Ckmflicting  aecounts.  Legend  of  the  Etros'  can  war.  [€lniiani.3— ^  The  itoir 
of  Mutius  ScflBY'  ola.— 7.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  truth.— 4.  Hii^ 
miliating  condition  of  the  plebeians  after  the  Etnis  can  war.— 0.  Continned  contentions.  Hm 
office  of  Dictator.— 10.  Gircnmstanoee  of  the  first  Plbbbiam  Im suaRcortoK.  [  Volseians.}— U. 
Conf^ision.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Sacer.]— 12.  The  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Oteceand  power  of  the  Tribunes.— 13.  League  with  the  Latins  and  Hemlcians.— 14.  Volr 
8CU.M  jLirn  iEQUiAM  WARS.  Contradictory  statemeilts.  [.£<|aians.  OoriolL]  Proposal  of 
Ooriol&nus.— 15k  His  trial— exile— and  war  against  the  Romans.— 16.  The  stoiy  of  Cindn&tiis.— 
17.  The  public  lands— and  the  fate  of  Sporius  Gassius.— 18.  Continued  demands  of  the  people. 
Election  and  office  of  the  Decem'  virs.— 19.  The  laws  of  the  decern'  yirs.— 90.  The  decern'- 
vif»  are  eontinned  in  office— their  additional  laws— and  tyranny.— 21.  The  story  of  Virginia.— 
22.  Overthrow  of  the  decern'  virs,  and  death  of  Appius.— 23.  Plebeian  innovations.  The  olBce 
of  CsMsoRs.- 24.  Rome,  as  viewed  by  the  surronnding  people.  Cthsiraistaiices  that  led  to  tie 
WAR  WITH  Vbii.  [Situation  of  VelL]— SS.  Deetmction  of  Veii,  and  extension  of  Soma 
territory. 

26.  Gallic  Invasion.  Circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy.  [CIssIpine 
GauL]— 27  The  Roman  ambassadbn.  Coodact  of  Brennus.— 28.  The  Romans  defeated  by  the 
Gauls.  General  abandonment  of  Rome.  [The  Allia^  Roman  Forum.]— 29.  Entrance  of  tbe 
Gauls  into  the  city.  Massacre  of  the  Senators.  Rome  plundered  and  burned.— 30.  Vain  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  citadel.  The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.  Tbe  more 
probable  account  [The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuUdhig  of  Rome.— 32.  Renewal  of  the  Pts' 
BBiAM  AND  Fatrician  CONTESTS.  Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  Manlius.— 33.  Cen- 
tinned  oppression  of  the  plebeians.— 34.  Great  reforms  iRade  by  Lidnins  Stolo  and  Laetns  9^' 
tns.  Tbe  offiee  of  Prjbtor.— 35.  Progreos  of  the  Roman  poww.  The  SaBuaite  oooftdeiaflf  • 
(The  Seiimita.]*-36.  Fnsr  Samnitb  war.  [Oi^'na.]  League  with  tibe  SeBuUas.  If^ 
war,— 37  Sboonb  Samnitb  WAR.-^Del!aat  of  the  BomiiBi,  asd  Noewtd  elUmce.  (!0Mrik» 
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Fork&>- 3&  The  seoate  declares  Uie  treety  Tokt  Megnantmity  of  PiMtiaa.— M.  The  nnm» 
B^mhitb  war.  Fate  of  Pontiua.  [Umbria.] — 40.  Wa*  with  the  TAaBimitBt  amd  Pra* 
KinjB.— 41.  First  encounter  of  Pyr'rfoos  with  the  Bomans.— 43.  Pyr'riiQs  attempts  negotiation. 
Bk  aeooad  twIUe.— 43.  Story  of  the  genenMity  of  Fabrfeios,  and  m^aaaimity  of  Pyr  rliiM. 
PjT'  rfaos  panes  over  to  Sicily— retums,  and  renews  the  war— is  defeated— and  abandons  Italy 
Boman  supremacy  over  all  ItiUy.  [Rubicon.  Amus.  Tuscan  Sea.]— 44.  AUlanee  with  Egypt 
«id]laa  afidra.    Widening  cirde  of  Boman  history. 

1.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  preyious  seeiiion,  royalty  waf 
abolisdied  at  Eome,  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  ahonld 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  be  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Servius  were  reestabli^ed,  and,  according  to  the 

code  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls,^  annually  elected.     The  first  chojsen  were 
fiutos  and  OoUatinua  

2.  From  the  ezpidsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  moa- 
archy,  is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Mepublic,  Yet  the  government  was  at  thia  time  entirely  aristo- 
cratioal  \  for  all  political  power  was  in  the/  hands  of  the  nobilify, 
£rom  ii^m  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  tl^ere  was  no  third  party 
to  bold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  infloenee 
which  preeminently  exalted  Bome  above  ike  surroijdading  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Roine  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
Boath  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea^coast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Bome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  be  firmly  established  Hiere. 

a.  Ilie  c9nnU»  had  at  first  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  kiags^  and  all  othar  m^iatntaa 
were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  They  summoned  the  meetings  of  the 
KDSte  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people— they  liad  the  chief  direction  of  the  fbreign  aflkirs 
of  the  goremment— they  levied  soldiers,  appoiirted  most  of  the  milltaiy  offlcers,  and,  in  time 
of  war,  had  sufveme  command  of  the  armies.  In  dai^rous  coi^nncturea  they  were  armed 
wift  absolute  power  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  ^  they  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
neetres  no  harm.*'  Their  badges  of  office  were  the  toga  pratezta,  or  mantle  Undcred  with 
pvple,  and  an  iTory  80^>tre ;  and  when  they  appeared  in  public  they  were  accompanied  by 
tvehre  ofiloers  called  lictort,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  (fas'  cm,)  with  an  aaa 
(/Neluit)  placed  in  the-middle  of  them ;— the  I6nner  denoting  the  power  of  aconxging,  or  of 
r  pnnlihmOTt,-aw1  the  littur,  thn  imwflr  irf  lifit  inr^  iwth, 
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4.  The  efforts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  oon- 
spiracy  among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extortions.  Among  tfie  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fatjB  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  actmg 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  oondemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  iwRus'  CAN  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was^  also  espoused  by  the  Etms'- 
WAR.  cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  war 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

6.  The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceedr 
mgly  conflicting.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,*  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'can 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Home,  the  Bomans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  C6cles,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Borne 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  ScaeV  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  ScaBV  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 

as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  Scsev'  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Boman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  liwi 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  tiiat  the  Bomans,  about  this  time,  surrendered 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  P^oh- 
able  that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Bomans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

L  ausium,  now  Okimsi,  wbm  a  town  of  Btrftria,  situated  on  the  western  bank  ^^^y^x 
Gknia,  a  trilxottty  of  the  Tiber,  about  eightj^TemUei  norfb^wett  fromSU>in«'  i.^'P^^ 
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throne  excited  alarm,  and  the  Etrns'  can  war  continiMd,  tliat  tlw  gor- 
enunent  under  the  first  consols  was  administered  with  jnatiee  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patricians  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  the  most  abjeet 
slayery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
but  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
scourge,  or  oiiierwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown, 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the^  plebeians  were  induoed  to  consent  to 
the  creation  of  a  dictator^  who,  during  six  months,  had  ni.  office  or 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  mocitoe. 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
-Yalerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
consul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  Hie  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  order.* 

10.  Puring  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
calm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians^  and  Sabines  that  the  longacounmlating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  i^.  plsbkian 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  iNWJaMonow 
and  famishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  l^eatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  aaround  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  was  recognised  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 

1.  The  Voiteians  were  the  most  southern  of  the  tribes  that  Inhabited  Litliim.  Their  tenl< 
tory,  extendiBg  along  the  coast  southward  firom  Anttnm  about  flf^  miles,  swarmed  wlU&  citlM 
flUed  with  a  haitiy  and  warlike  race.    (Mapt  Nos.  Vm.  and  X.) 

a.  The  office  of  dictator  had  existed  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  before  this  time, 
the  authority  of  all  the  oilier  magistrates,  except  that  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  138,;  ceased  as 
MOB  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  per- 
^ps  in  the  case  of  knights  and  senators,  and  from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  but  f<x 
ny  abuse  of  his  power  he  might  be  called  to  account  after  his  resignation  or  ttie  expiration  of 
Ms  term  of  office.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  patrician  ranks  only ;  but  about  the 
Tear  356  B,  C.  it  was  opened  by  C.  Marcius  to  the  plebeians  also.   See  Niebuhr's  Bom«»  1. 270 
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fiunine  Ii*d first  compelled  him  to  sell  his  aH,  and  then  to  borrow; 
and  when  he  conld  not  pay,  his  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B.  C.) 

11.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  citj.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relkf ;  the  people  spumed 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repea^ly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,^  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected 
on  the  terms  that  all  <M>ntraots  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can- 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,),called  trtd- 

V.  TEIBUNE8  «*«^  *  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

OF  THE     chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 

PiK)PLK.     ,^^^  ^^y  abuses  of  authority.     It  irill  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

prepcmderating  infiuence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  <^ 

monarchical  supremacy.^ 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  was 
created,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hemicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Litium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
c<mtracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Boman  supe- 

L  The  Moiu  Saeer^  or  **  Sacnd  Mountain,'*  Is  a  low  range  of  aanditoiie  htUa  MrteiMJBiig 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  near  ita  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.    (.Vap«  Nos.  Vm.  and  X.) 

a.  The  trilmnes  of  the  people  wore  no  external  marks  of  distinction ;  but  an  ofllcer  called 
mrator  attended  them,  to  dear  the  way  and  summon,  people.  Their  chief  power  at  first  con- 
sisted in  preventing,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  veto,  **  I  forbid,**  any  measure  which  tbej 
thought  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  **  Sacred  Mount,**  the  Senate  despatched  aa 
embassy  of  ten  men,  headed  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  Agrippa  ia 
said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  related  to  the  people  the  since  well-known  fable  of  the  Belly  and 
the  Members.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fl-uits  of  their  toil  and  cars  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  belly,  refused  to  perform  any  more  labor ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
body  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  ,Tbe  people  understood  the  moral  of  the  fiibley  aail  w«t 
iwdy  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation. 
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riority:  These  leagaes  made  with  cities  that  were  osee  snhjeot  to 
the  BomoQS,  diow  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic. 

14.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
wars  with  the  Yolscians  and  j^nians.^     The  historical  y,,  yolsotait 
contradictions  of  this  period  are  so  numeroos,  that  little   avd  Jtqin- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but    ^^  ^^"' 

it  is  evident  that  ihe  Yolscians  and  .^uians  were  defeated,  and  that 
Cains  Maroius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  CorioU- 
ons  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  the  Yolscian  town  of  GorioU' 
and  that  Lucius  Quinctius,  called  Cincinnatus,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  ..^jquians.  Coriolanus 
belonged  ^  the  patricaan  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes; 
snd  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Corioli- 
nua  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Ooriolanus,  had  not 
the  taribunes  summoned  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
commons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  he 
went  over  to  the  Yolscians — ^was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
--and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  cii^,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputatioii  of 
Boman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanns, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Yolscians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  iElquians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  extremity,  the 

1.  The  ^quians  dwelt  principally  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  north  of  that  stream,  and 
between  tbe  Sobinea  and  the  Marri.    (Jlfap«  Nos.  VIU.  and  X.) 

1  CoHoli  is  loppoaed  to  haire  been  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-thi«e  miles  sootti-east  from 
Borne.  A  hm  now  known  by  the  name  of  JlimtelTftMe,  is  thoogfat,  with  some  degree  of  prob- 
ability, to  raprsMDlttieBita  of  tUtaaeientVolsebmcitf.    (jr<vNo.X^ 
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Senate  and  people  chose  Oincinn&tns  dictator,  and  sending  in  baate 
to  infonn  him  of  his  election,  the  deputies  fonnd  him  at  work  in  his 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Eoman  farmer.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  saluted  as  dictator,  and  eon- 
ducted  into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
haying  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  hm 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

17.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large ;  but  of  late  the  con- 
quered lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  CassiuS,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  w^e 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
of  Cassiua  appear  to  have  been  distrusted"  by  all  dasses,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  groxmd.  (458  B.  C) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius,  the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

VII.  THE     hence  called  decern'  virs^  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
DECEMVIRS,  la^g  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  C.) 

19.  After  several  months'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  code 

A.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  story  of  Cinoinn&tus  formed  the  sal>ject  of  a  beanti- 
ftil  poem,  to  the  substance  of  which  most  writers  have  given  the  credit  of  histor  cal  aothen* 
tici^,  although  Niebohr  has  shown  that  the  troth  of  the  legend  wiU  not  stand  the  teat  of 
criUoiam.    OSee  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-6.  and  Arnold's  Borne,  t  pp.  131-5»  and  notea.) 
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of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  taUes,  which  oontinned,  down  to  the  tim« 
of  ihe  emperors,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ciyil  and  penal  jnrispmdenoe 
of  the  Boman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  yiew  nnder  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it.  The  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
was  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  af&ces  of  State  equally  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  sub- 
sequ^tly  enacted. 

20.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  dasses 
imited  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  former  appear 
to  have  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  ttaelve  tables, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — ^that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — ^that 
their  intennarriage  with  patricians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
could  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  4^' 
cemvirs  now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  S  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
more  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect.  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  fiUlen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Yirg^nius,  a  patricia;i  officer ;  but  finding  her  betrotiied  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
bef<tte  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
distracted  father,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daui^ter's 
bmor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
tflsembled  people.  (448  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  the  decemvirs  spread  through  the 
city ;  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  decern- 
Tirs  was  overthrown ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored; while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  o(»nm<mB,by 
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gmng  to  their  votes,  in  certain  ca9es,  tbe  antlu^ty  of  law.  Af^ius, 
haying  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  bis  own  hand, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeiwi  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult  strag- 
gle the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  0.  445,)  and  two  years  kter 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.  One  important  duty  of  the  consuls  had  been  the  taking 
of  the  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classee;  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  feimilies.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  ccmsular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 

ym.  OFFICE  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  ,-^   and  thus  i^ 
OF  CENSORS,  long-continued  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  their 

own  number,  the  election  of  officers  witb  full  consular  powers,  were 

defeated. 

24.  But  while  dissensions  ccmtinued  to  mark  the  domestic  oonncib 
of  the  Eomans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strei^h  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sor- 
rojmding  people.  They  saw  in  Rome  only  a  nation  of  wamiors  that 
had  abeady  recovered  the  strength  it  liad  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government^  and  that  was  now  marehk^  on  to/^is^reased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  had  to 
maintain.  Yeii,^  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Etrosean 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Bomans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

UL  VAE     t^e  young  republic.     At  length  the  cHrni  of  ^e  people 
WITH  VEIL  of  Veii  put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satis&ction  for  ti^  outrage,  fonnidly 
resolved  that  Veii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  tp  ike  rolief  of  Veii  were 

1.  FW;  mimeh>iu  remaim  of  which  Btffl  exist,  waa  about  twelre  miles  north  from  Rome,  aJ 
a  plaoe  now  known  by  the  name  vtVIiuoU  Hiumeee,    (JW«p»  Nos.  Vffl.  and  X.) 

a.  An  important  duty  of  the  eensort  waa  that  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.  Th«y 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  marks  of  disgrace  upon  those  who  deserved  i^— •och  as  ex- 
cluding a  senator  from  the  senate-house— <iepriving  a  knight  of  his  public  horse  if  he  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  it ;— and  of  punishing,  in  various  ways,  those  who  did  not  cultivate  their 
grounds  properly--tboM  who  lived  too  kmg  nnmarriedr-and  those  who  were  of  dissolate  lno^ 
als.  They  had  charge,  also,  of  the  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands,  lbs 
oflk*  of  censor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  allusion  to  the  severity  with  which  Csto 
th>lhitr diMh<Bii  l>tdqtfai»  heia  conuaonly etyied,  «t<h»  ymiim  day,  •OttotteOwtfo*' 
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repefttedlj  defeated  by  ilie  Hainan  legions,  and  the  people  of  Yffi 
were  finally  oompelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Roman  dictator,  Camillas,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  was  pYen  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
ben^t  of  tJie  State^  and  tiie  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
tmnsfBrred  to  Rome.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Y 6ii  in  the  war,  and  the  Roman  territory 
was  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 

26.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  new  enemy,  which  tibreatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man name.     During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barba- 
rians of  the  flallio  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps    x.  oaluo 
from  the  unknown  re^ons  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down    wvAaioK. 
in  the  plains  of  North^n  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
GadL^     Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  bitizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Struscan  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  with 
Mm  a  quantity  oi  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
mde  people  that  if  they  would  leave  l^eir  0¥m  inhospitable.iM>untry 
aad  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these   good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  sent  three  of  the  nobiHty  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  diieftain  ef  the  Gaols,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derisiOT, 
tfa^  forgot  tiieir  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the 
Olnsians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennus 
ordered  a  retreat,  ^at  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  dentonded  satisfistction  of  the  Roman 
senate;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  eamp  before 
Ghimnm  and  took  vsp  his  mardi  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Al'  ia,*  a  battle 

1.  Ciioipine  QauL,  meaniog  "  Gaul  this  tide  of  tha  Alpa,"  tf  dUtfngiriib  tt  firom  ^  Gaol  be- 
J<xaA  the  Alps,*^  embraced  all  tb^  portion  of  Nortboni  ItiOjr  tbafc  was  watered  by  the  liver  Fo 
and  its  numerous  tdbataries,  extending  south  on  the  Adriatic  ooast  to  the  rivor  Enbieon,  and 
OQ  thf  Tuscan  ooast  to  the  river  Macra.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

a  The  jS/'io,  now  the  Jlia^  was  a  tmall  stjeam  tbal  iUMMd  into  Mm  Vaom  iMi  4to  m0^ 
alkMattomUeandrttMiaAflmn Borne.    {Ma^JSicXA 
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was  fought,  and  the  BomanS)  forty  thousand  in  nuniber,  were  defeat* 
ed.  (390  B.  C.)  Brennus  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Rome  to  con- 
summate his  yictory,  but  his  troops,  abandoning  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
-  and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  had  rendered  it  impossibk 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
the  capitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  ei^ty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,*  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like.^ 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  m 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seized  with 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  come 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.  At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  was  cut  down  on  the  q>ot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atine,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  but 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sa(»-ed  geese  in  the  temple  of  Jtino  awoke  Mar- 
cus Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  the 

1.  The  Roman  Forum  was  a  large  open  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Pal'  atine  hills,  sor- 
roonded  by  porticos,  shops,  fcc,  where  assemblies  of  the  people  were  generally  held,  Justice 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted.  It  is  now  a  mere  open  spaoe  strewed  for  the 
most  part  with  ruins,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  raise  the  surface  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.   See  p.  582. 

a.  DUfcreqt  writen  have  givwi  ttie  date  «r  the  taking  of  Bcnne  by  tlM  Gsoli,  ft  «m  SB  to 
396  B.C. 
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predpiee,  iind  pieTented  the  aacent  of  thote  who  wete  ibovbUbji^  after 
him.  Air  length  £Eunine  began  to  be  fdt  bj  the  garrison.  But  the 
ho^  of  the  besiegers  was  gradnally  melting  awaj  by  sidbiess  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Borne  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  Ga- 
mil'los  entered  the  eity  with  an  army  while  thft  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  radely  aoooeting  Brennns,  and  saying,  <^  It  Is  ^  oostom 
of  us  Romans  to  ransom  our  eonntry,  iM>t  with  gold,  hot  with  iron," 
ord^ed  the  gold  to  be  oMrried  back  to  the  temple,  whermipon  a  bat- 
tle ensncd,  and  the  Cranls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba- 
ble account,  however,  relates  that  tibe  Qwla  were  suddenly  cidled 
home  to  protect  their  own  country  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.' 
According  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  "  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  oonoluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Rome  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
so  great  did  the  task  i^pear  that  the  oitiflens  olamored  f(ur  a  removal 
to  Yeii ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  ludky  omen,  in* 
duced  them  to  remain  in^their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  affcer  anotiber  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Rome,  which  ultimately  became  ^  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuildi^  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
leuce.  The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit*  xi.  p^svkian 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patri<nan  ^^j,^^'* 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold  tbstb. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
w  a  single  pound  remained  no  Romui  should  be  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt.  Henceforward  he  was  r^arded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor^ 
bnt  &r  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  priscm  for  slandering  the 
government,  and  for  sedition.  Released  by  the  clamors  of  the  mid- 
titude,  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority ; 
and  the  mcnre  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  ike  Tarp^ian  rock,  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  account  states  that,  being 

1.  Tbe  Venuiaiu  were  a  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwtit  north  of  the  numtbs  of  (h»  P<^ 
the  bewi^aten  of  the  Adriatic.    (Jfi^  No.  VIS.) 
G  10 
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in  inswrriaeiion,  and  in  poMesiion  of  the  oapitol,  a  tpea<^rt>ttti  ^^kn 
liiirled  faim  down  the  precipice.*    (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  pkbetaag  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  lins,  but  his  desA 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppresBion  of  ^e  plebiBians  now  in- 
creased, unta  uniyersal  distress  prevafled  :  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  nnmb^ 
of  free  citiaens  was  visibly  deoreaaing ;  those  who  remained  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Eome  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating^  into  a  miserable  oligardiy,  when  her  decline 
was  ai^rested  by  the  appeamn^e  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  of  the  wOrld. 

34.  The  authors  of  tiie  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li- 
einius  Stole  and  Lucius  Sextius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
the  pat^  p^mitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  after  a  struggle'of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  the  plebeians  «i  admowledgment  of  liieir  rights,  and  all  possible 
goaraatees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  871  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  t^  Aventine,  that  tBe 
patrician  senate  yieldedits  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Licinius.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  ihe  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  tlie 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortimate  debtors,  and 
secured  persoiud  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.    To  sate 

xn,  OFFICE  something  from  the  gen^^  wreck  of  their  power,  the 
OF  PRjBTdE.  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judiciid  functions  of  the 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  of&cer  with  the  title  of  JV«^,* 
chosen  from  t^  patrician  order ;  yet  ^thin  thirty-five  years  aftei* 
the  passage  of  iiie  laws  of  Licinius,  not  only  the  praetorship,  but  tihe 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  l^shttion  of  Licinius  freed  Rome  from  internal  dissai 
sions,  and  gave  now  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener 

1.  The  prtBtort  were  Judicial  magiatrates,— oflteera  answering  to  the  modern  ehief-Jostioe  o 
clancellor.  The  modem  English  forma  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes  are  mosOj 
taken  flrom  those  obserred  by  tfie  Roman  prstors.  At  first  but  one  praetor  was  chosen ;  aAet 
ward%  when  foreigners  became  numerous  at  Rome,  another  pr»tor  was  added  to  administ* 
Juattoe  to  them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizens.  In  later  times  subordinate  Judges,  called 
pioyincial  j^aBtors,  were  appointed  to  administer  Justice  in  the  proTinces. 

a.  See  ITiebiihr,  &.  875. 
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giefl.  OceasioDftlly  the  Gauls  came  down  from  tlie  innrth  and  made 
mroads  npon  Hie  Roman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driyen 
baek  with  loss;  while  the  Etms'cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  ^ew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam- 
nite^  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

36.  Cap'  ua,*  a  wealthy  city  of  Oampania,  having  obtained  firom 
Rome  the  promise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,   ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     BAMinn 
anny  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^^** 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.    Two  years  later  the  Samnites  proffered  terms  of  peace, 
^ch  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)    A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  exbted  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  ^jompromise,  haughtily  determined  either  tiiat 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  smnexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Gamp^a  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (388  B.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroadmiMits  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.     The 
Semites  lost  several  battles,  but  mider  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  Ae 
two  Roman  consuls,  amoimting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^^^  second 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Oaudine     sAMmrx 
Vcf^ks*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^^ 
taon,  unable  eiliier  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
(321  B.  C.)    The  terms  of  Ponlaus  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  i^r  passing  under  the 

1.  The  Samnites  dwelt  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  mile^  aoath-east  Arom  Borne,  tlveii* 
^OTitory  lying  between  Apnlia  on  the  east  and  C^mip&nia  and  Littium  on  the  west.  {^Maps 
Kos.  vm.  and  X.) 

^  Cap''Mu,ib»  capital  of  Camp&nia,  was  ahont  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Vultor'noa,  (now  YiUtamOf)  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  south-east  from  Rome.  The 
Knuiin«  of  its  ancient  ami^tkea^  said  to  hare  been  capable  of  containing  ene  hundred 
thoQaand  spectators,  and  some  of  its  tombs,  &c.,  attest  its  ancient  ^iMidor  and  magniflc^K». 
Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  modem  city  of  Cap'  ua,  on  the 
^  huk  of  the  Vatturao.    (Map  N5.  vni.) 

3.  The  Caudine  Fork*  were  a  narrow  pass  in  the  Samnite  territory,  about  thirty-five  mile* 
QorOheut  from  the  Cap' ua.  Thepreaent  vaUeyor.<9rp<tM,  (orFohdOadi  Arpetia,)notflu'froai 
mwiytnio,  is  thought  t<>  answer  to  ttit  pMfc 
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joke ;  tliat  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  allianee 
between  Home  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  plac(;s  that 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  ful£: 
ment  of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Eoman  knights  as 
hostf^es. 

36.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  disaster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Koman  senate  imme- 
diately declared  the  peace  null  and  Toid,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
had  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Eomans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  Sam- 

XV  thuj)  ^^*®®  ^^^^  **  times  aided  by  Umbrians,*  Etrus'cans, 
8AMNITB  and  Gaul«,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
^^*  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from .  the  commencement  of  thjB  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Borne  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  eommon 
statement  that  twenty  thoudimd  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taJken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself  (B.  C.  292.)  He  waa  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  generd,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  ectecution.  (291  B.  0-)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  tiie  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  0.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xn.  WAE    ^^^^  ^  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  tum,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  THE    of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.    The  Tarentines,  abandoned 

TARENTiNiw.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  hjxxiij]  had  oftcu  cmploycd  mercenary  Gre- 

^.  Vm'  briHf  the  territory  of  the  Umbriana,  was  eai  t  of  Etmria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  TtM^ 
•ad  north  of  tb<»  Sabine  territory.    (JVi^f  Not.  Vllk  in4X) 
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ebn  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  mde  tribes  by  which  they  were 
Borroimded,  and  now,  when  pressed  bj  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rhus,  king 
of  Epiros,  who  has  previonsly  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  con* 
nection  with  Events  in  Grecian  history.     (See  p.  106.) 

41.  Pyr' rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  inyitation 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  turn  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  fbrces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  LsByinus,  seren 
times  was  Pyr'  rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  wa»  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  0.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  tiie  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stem  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  "With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'  rhus  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cineas,  tiie  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Cineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  " 
(279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
tiurd  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabrioius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr' rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  he  released  all  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  the 
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Greek  cities  against  the  Carthaginians.  (276  B.  0.  See  p.  121.)  Be- 
turning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  renewed  hostili* 
ties  with  the  Komans,  but  was  defeated  m  a  great  battle  by  the  codsuI 
Curius  Dentatus,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wurs.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr^  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn, 
and  the  establishment  of  Roman  supremacy  oyer  all  Italy,  fi*om  the 
Rubicon^  and  tlie  Amus,*  en  the  northern  frontier  of  Uml»:ia  and 
Etruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
Adriat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Eomans  now  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  emy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  sou^t  the  fri^idship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  mih  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  aflBurs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at'  this  time  a  pow^rftd  republic,  siiperior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  sorrounding  nations,  and 
ike  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  yortez  of  Roman  ambition. 


SECTION  III. 


THE  EOMAir  BXP9BU0,  FROM  THE  -BEODmiNO  OF  tuE  OABTHAQINIAN  WABly 

263   B.  O,   TO  THE   EBDUCnON   OF   GRREOB   AND   CARTHAGE  TO  THE 

CONDITION   OF   ROMAN   rROVINCES  :   146  B.  0.  =  117  TEARS. 

ANALT8I&  1.  Geographical  account  of  Carthage.  [Timifl.]— 2.  African  domlnloin  •* 
Otrthage.  Foreign  poeseeaions.  Trade.  [Sardinia,  Corsica.  Balearic  Isles.  Malta.}-! 
Circumstances  of  Roman  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. — 4.  Commencement  of  the  Firit 
PtJNic  War.  The  Carthaginians  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Romans  take  Agrigentum.— 5.  Tb* 
Gartbaginians  ravage  Italy.    Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet.    Firat  naval  encounter  with  the 

1.  The  Rubicon,  which  formed  in  part  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  Cisalpin* 
Gaul,  is  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Adriat'ic,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Bar- 
eima.    (Jlfap  No.  VUI.) 

2.  The  river  Jlmus  (now  the  Jlmo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etruria  on  the  north  until  the  time 
•f  Augustus.  On  both  its  banks  stood  Florentia,  the  modem  Florence ;  and  eight  miles  ftoB 
«»  mouth,  on  its  right  bank,  stood  Pisie,  the  modem  Pistu    (Map  No.  VIU.) 

3.  The  Tuscan  Sea  was  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extended  along  the  coast  «f 
Etruria,  or  Tucany.    (Map  No.  Vm.) 
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GtftfaagiiLanfl.— 6.  Bqjouo  AtOgn  of  carryiog  the  war  into  AMe^   Sooond  <Mnl  of  tt«  Ci»- 

flugjniaiis.— 7.  Reguliu  ii.yadefl  the  CarthaginiaQ  territory.  Bis  first  soocesiea,  and  flnal  <!•• 
feat.  [HermsBan  promofitory.  Clypea.]-^  Roman  disasters  on  the  sea.  Redoctton  of  tiM 
Boman  fleet.  ROman  Tictory  in  Sicily..— 9.  Regulu«^  is  sent  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peaee. 
His  return  to  Carthage,  and  subsequent  fate.— 10.  Subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Conditions 
<tf  the  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

11.  General  peace.  Circanistancee  that  led  to  the  Illtr'iak  Was.  [Dlyriana.]— 18.  B»> 
BuKs  of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greelcs.  Wa.b  with  the  Gauls.  [ClastSdium.]— 13.  Ham'- 
»car^  designs  upon  Spain.  His  enmity  to  the  Romans.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Oarth»> 
gioians  in  Spain.  Hannibal^s  oonqnests  there.  Boman  embaa^  to  Ourthage.  [SagnntviD. 
Ibenis.   Catalonia.] 

15.  Opening  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Plans  of  the  opposing  generals.  Hannibal's  march 
to  Italy.  Battles  on  the  Tidnns  and  the  Trebio.  [Gaul.  Marseilles.  Turin.  Ttehkns.  N«- 
midia.  R.  Po.  Trebia.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trasimenos  and  Cannae.  [Trasimenus.  Oannie.]— 17. 
Defection  from  the  cause  of  Rome.  Courage,  and  renewed  efforts,  of  the  Romans.— 18.  Hannl- 
bil  at  Capua.  Suocessfol  taeties  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Haadrubal.  Fallof  Syraense.  [Metanraa. 
Arcbim6de9.]T-19^  Scipio  carries  the  war  into  AArica.  His  successes.  Recall  of  Hannihul, 
ttom  Italy.  [Ulica.]— 20.  Confidence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  HannibaL  Battle  of  Zama.  The 
terau  of  peace.    Triumph  of  Scipio.    [Zama.] 

2L  The  diatreaees  which  the  war  had  bron^t  upon  the  Romans.  Their  uBeonqnerahla 
^irit,  and  renewed  prosperity. — 22.  State  of  the  world— fhvorable  to  the  adranoement  of  the 
Boman  republic — ^23.  A  Grecian  War.— 24.  Syrian  War.  Terms  of  the  peace.  Disposal  of 
the  conquered  provinces.  [Magaesku  Pergamns.]— 25.  The  ftUe  of  Hannihal  and  Sdi^.— 98. 
Beduction  of  Greece.  The  Third  Punic  War.  Relations  of  the  Carthaginians  and  W/^miinM 
rince  the  battle  ot  Zama.— 27.  Condition  of  Carthi^e.  Roman  armament  Demands  of  the 
Romans.— 2&  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.~38i.  Brentii  and  resoUa  of  the 
contest.  Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  B.C. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  haye  been  fbnnded  bja  Phaeaiician  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modem  city  of  Tunis,*  but,  according  to  some  modem  writers, 
only  three  or  four  miles.  Probably  the  oily  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion 
oyer  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  boxmded 
Ml  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrendica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depen- 


1.  Tunis  is  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  three  miles  aoutb-weirt  from  the  ruins  of 
SQdeot  Cartbage.  Among  these  mlns  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  large 
ciitems,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  dty  (kom  a  distance 
M  at  least  fifty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  Tunetj  existed  before  the  foundation  of 
GarQiage.  The  chief  events  hi  the  history  of  Toais  are  its  numerous  seiges  and  captarea. 
(Bee  iyi>.33SM»ia.  M<^  No.  YIO.) 
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dencies  in  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia,*  Corsica,* 
the  Balearic  Isles,'  and  Malta.^  It  is  believed  that  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Home  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480,  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Ro- 
man history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenu'ieB, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  pessession  of  Messdoa, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  olie  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Eome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pi'etexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic*  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
II.  FIRST     after  the  surrender  of  Taren'tum,  when  the  Romanfl 

PUNIC  WAE.  naade  a  descent  upon  Sieily  with  a  large  army  under  flie 

1.  Sardinia  is  a  hilly  but  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thir^ 
miles  south>west  from  the  nearest  Italian  coast.  At  an  early  period  the  Carthaginians  formed 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Romans  in  the  inleml 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  237  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  bravely  do* 
fended  themselyes,  and  were  neyer  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.  .(•^'^P  ^^*  ^^^ 

8.  Corsica  lies  dlreeUy  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  BoDifoek^ 
ten  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part.  Some  Qreeks  from  Phdcis  settled  here  i^  an  eariy 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  took  the  island  from  the  latter 
831  B.C.    (Map  tio.ym.) 

3.  The  Balearic  Me*  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  (orvaar  of  which 
is  one  hundred  an4  ten  miles  east  fW>m  the  coast  of  Spain.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebusoa,  now 
hfiea,  is  ranked  among  the  Baleares.  The  term  Balearic  is  derived  from  the  Greelc  wofd 
baUei;iy  ^«to  throw,^'— alluding  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sling' 
At  an  early  date  the  Phgenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baleares.  They^ere  succeeded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Metellus,  conquered  these  Islands  123 
B.C.    (Map  So,  IX,) 

4.  Malta,  whose  ancient  name  was  MelitOy  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  miles 
south  from  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Panic  war 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  Sicily.  ^ 
also  p.  469,    ( Jf«/»  No.  VIIL)    - 

a.  The  terp  Punic  means  simply  "Carthaginian."  It  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  phiriniieh 
In  its  sense  of  purple,  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  In  alliwi<» 
to  the  famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage.  The  Romans,  adaptlnj 
the  word  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  changed  it  to  Punicus,  whence  the  English  woid 
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oommand  of  the  ecmBcil  Olaadius.  After  thej  had  gained  posseesum  of 
Mesgdna,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Hiero,  king  of  Syraonae, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  saperior  nayal  power 
still  enabled  them  to  retain  the  command  of  the  snrromiding  seas, 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
fortified  Agrigentmn,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  ^e  Ko- 
mans  besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  E^ps  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  aUe  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element.  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  8hq>s,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  sin^e  ^icounter  ,*  but  the 
Roman  commander,  having  invented  an  elevated  drawbridge,  with 
grappiing  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  dose  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  ccmtinrled  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in- 
volving in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  ManHus,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thagmians  met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  n^eet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
Mowed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — ^more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  ooasi 
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oi  tli<)  Hemraaan  promontory^  took  Cljp'  ea'  by  storm,  conquerol 
Tunis,  received  the  submission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  Uie  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Eoman  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Kegulus  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
her  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip'pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  (sonall  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Zaathip'  pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Begulus  himself  was  tak^i  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  cmly  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Cljp'ea. 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  evente  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  n^ar  ike  Hermsdan  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southera  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  ooast  e2q)erienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return,—- a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  Tidiole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one'  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  lunited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicfly 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  tiian  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  contest 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  jextB  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

h  Tbo  Hermman  promontory,  or  **  promontory  of  Mercury,"  is  the  same  as  the  modem  O9* 
Bvn,  UBoaHy  called  the  northern  cape  of  AMca,  at  a  distance  of  about  fertv^re  milee  ws^ 
•est  ftom  the  site  of  Oarthage.    {Map  No.  VOL) 

S.  Gyp'ea,  now  Aklib'  to,  was  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Gap^  Bom  a 
dntt  distance  south  fh>m  the  cape.   (.¥ap  No.  VUL) 
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Us  dnngeoB  to  aoeompanj  the  embassy,  the  OarthagiBisns  trusting 
that,  weary  of  his  long^  captivity,  ke  would  urge  the  senate  to  aooepi 
the  proffered  terms ;  but  ^e  iiKflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con- 
cluded, he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  gpnemXtj 
i^ted  that  after  hia  return  to  Carthage  he  was  t<Hrtnred  to  death  l^ 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  mar^dom  has 
been  sung  by  Koman  poets,  and  his  sdf-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natiaral 
deaths 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punio  war,  down  to  withitt 
a  year  of  its  termination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Bomaxis; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  Ihb  whole  fieel 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resource  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
anoiiher  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  condaded  on  the  coa- 
ditioBS  that  Carthage  should  evaeuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islandf 
lying  b^ween  itwnd  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  tdents 
of  silver,  uid  restore  the  Koman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  0. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Eoman  |H*ovinoe ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Borne  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean.  ^ 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  J&dob  was 
diut  for  the  seo<md  time  since  the  foundati<»i  of  the  city.  m.  oLTa'- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief  A  war  soon  broke  "»  ^^• 
out  with  the  lUyr'iaos,^  which  led  the  Roman  lemons,  for  the  firsi 
time,  across  the  Adriat'ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  Ulyr'ians  had  ooim 
mitted  numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Teu'ta,  the  lUyr'ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
die  could  not  forbid  them  what  wad  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  wm  the  custom  of  the 

L  Hie  Jllfr'uuu  were  taihabitants  Of  Blp^ia  or  /tfrr* tc««, b  country  borderinff  on  llM 
AdilRt'ioMi,oppoiHeTtaIjr,andbordeiedonflieionfli-eMtl9]^li^a^  (•>'^ 

*o.Vm.) 

^.m^Mr,  B.  iU.  p.  97Si  and  ir.  m 
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Bomans  to  do  away  urith  bad  ctifitoms;  ai^d  so  incensed  was  the 
queen  at  his  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  lUyr'ians,  after  successive  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Eomans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  B.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor ;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  the  Oorinthiana 
conferred  upon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmia3ft 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

IV  T7AR  ^J^^>^^*  ^^  *  w*r  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 
wrra  TUE  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
GAULS.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Gkuls  by 
Olaudius  Marcellus,  at  Clastid'  iimi,^  where  the  noted  Gi^c  leader, 
Yiridomarus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  0.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripe&ing 
for  another  war  witii  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spun,''  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
eompensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardmia*  <<  I  have  three  sons," 
Said  this  veteran-  warrior,  ^^  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  agaii»3t  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Carthage  thi^  had  several  cblonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  «of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.;  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil'car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  ^as  appointed 
to-iha  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
<x>Bque8ts  alarmed  the  Romans.    When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn,' 

1.  aattid'  turn,  (now  Chiasteggio,)  was  in  tbat  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  called  Lignria,  aoutti 
ai  the  riyer  Po,  and  a  short  distance  south-east  from  the  modem  Pavia,    (See  Pavia,  Mm  No. 

vm.) 

2.  Spain,  (consisting  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  called  bj  the  Greeks  Iberia,  and  by 
the  Romans  HispanU,  embraced  all  the  great  peninsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  The 
4iTlaions  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  ancient  history  are  tfaoee  of  T^rraeenensis,  LuHUnia^ 
and  Batieoy  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  AugustuSi  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ooimtiy  was  wholly  subdued  by  the  Romans.    (Jfi^No.XIILX 

3.  Sagun'  turn  was  built  on  a  hiU  of  black  marble  in  the  east  of  Spain,  about  four  mUe»Jh>B 
flie  Mediterranean,  and  flfteem  miles  north-east  from  the  modem  Valencia.  Half  way  up  thft 
hill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  ezaet  senU-clrde,  and  eapable  ol 
tAMmmodating  nine  thousand  q>ectatora.   Otherrnins  are  finiiid  la  the  vieinitj.   IkecMOeef 
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A  Oreoian  oit j  on  the  eastern  eoast,  Ibnnd  themsehres  ezpoied  to  hia 
rage,  they  applied  to  Borne  for  aid ;  bat  the  ambassadors  d  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  eontempt ;  and  Sagon'  torn,  after  a  siege  of  eight  monthi, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus/  and 
inyaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,*  which  were  in  alliance  wi^  Kome. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  ihe  preposterooB 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  i^onld  be  delivered  up  as  satis- 
faetion  for  the  trespass  npon  Roman  tenfitory ;  and  when  this  was 
refiffled,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  coiJntry,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  C.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hamubal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Ponie 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
sols^ Pnbliiffl  Scipio  and  Sempr6nius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the  y.  sxooifD 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gkiul,*  ''""^  ^*^ 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  -Marseilles,^ 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

etedel  on  tb*  top  of  the  hiU  baa  been  flaeoefsiydy  ocoapied  bj  tbe  Sagon'  tinM,  OarthagtekiMi 
Bomans,  Moore,  and  Spaniards.  Along  the  foot  of  the  hill  has  been  built  the  modem  town  of 
Murviedro^  now  containing  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.    (Map  No.  XHp 

L  iMnw,  DOW  the  Je»ro,  risea  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  aneieBiCtotabH, 
and  flows  with  a  south-eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  the  second  Punic 
war  Uiis  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories ;  and«  in 
tbe  time  of  Chariettagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 

2.  Ckitalonia  is  the  name  by  which  the  north-eastern  part  of  ^>ain  has  long  been  known,  and 
it  is  now  a  province  of  modern  Spidn.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

1  Omd  embraced  nearly  the  same  territory  as  modem  France.  Wheik  first  known  it  wis 
dirided  among  the  three  great  nations  of  the  Beiges,  the  CeltsB,  and  the  Aquitani^  b«t  th« 
Bomans  caUed  all  the  inhabitants  Oauls^  while  fhe  Greeks  called  thena  Celts,  The  Celts  proper 
inhabited  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  the  Belg»  the  north-eastern  and  eastern,  and 
*  the  Aquitani  tbe  soutii-westem.  The  divisions  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  in  ancient  history 
we  Liigdnnensis,  Belgica,  Aquitania,  and  Narbonensis,— called  the  **Foar  Gauls,"  which  were 
cteblidied  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Julius  Oesar.  As  for  bade  at 
we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  ocmpied  neaxly 
«n  Gaul,  together  with  the  two  great  idands  north*weet  <)^  the  country,  one  of  which,  (England 
and  Scotland)  th^  called  Alb4n,  "^  White  Ishmd,"  and  the  other  (Ireland)  they  caUed  Er-in, 
"Isle  of  the  West.»'    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  MarteilleSf  anciently  called  Massiloj  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  flrom 
^6ci8.  It  is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  sea^port  of  the  Mediterranean,  trituated  in  a 
heuitfftir  plahi  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    (Map  No.  XUI.) 

5.  TVrtn,  called  by  the  Romans  AuguHa  7\iurinorum,  now  a  huge  city  of  norih-'weateni 
^Wy^is  BituMei  oh  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  rltw  Po,  eighty  miles  south-weit  of 
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liis  progress.  In  a  partial  encount^  on  the  Ticiniis^  tbe^  Bomaa 
oavabj  was  beaten  by  the  Spanish  and  Numidian  horsemen,^  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  the  Po*  to 
Await  the  arrival  of  Sempronius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  l^e 
entire  Eoman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,* 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victors. 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Eome,  and 
Sempr6nius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasom^nus,'  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  0.)  In  anotiier 
cunpaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Borne,  and  penetrating  into 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  de- 
feated the  consuls  ^milius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  Canufie.* 
(216  B.  0.)  The  Eomans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  ^b% 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  oalculaliony  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  meft.  Among  the  slain  was  TBrniliuB^  one 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  be&llen  Bome  at  Cannso  shook  the 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  h^ 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  id  recover  their  mde- 
pendence,  made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  caose 
of  Bome ;  and  Philip  of  Mao'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Bomana 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  i^e  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Aj&ica,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  JBt61ia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  tke 

1.  The  TieinuSf  now  Ticinoy  enters  the  Po  flfom  the  north  about  twenty  nUM  south-west 
flpom  Milan.  Near  its  Junction  with  the  Po  stood  the  ancient  dty  of  Tieimmj  now  ealled 
Pooio.    (Afop  No.  Vm.) 

S.  Jfit/midia  was  a  country  of  northern  AMca,  adjoining  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  \tm 
west,  and  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  modem  Algiers.    <Jir<iy>  No.  IX.) 

3.  The riverPtf,  the £rid' anus  or  PaduB  of  tlie  ancients, rises  in  the  Aips, on  the  confine • 
cf  IVance ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  during  its  long  course  to  tlie  Adriat'ic,  a  vast  niun- 
ber  of  tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal  parte. 
(JIfepNaVIIL) 

4.  The  Trtbia.  is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po^  whidi  enters  that  stream  near  the  modem 
city  of  Piazenxoj  (anoienay  called  PlaeenHa)  thirty-Ave  miles  soufth-easi  from  Milan.  iMap 
No.  vra.) 

5.  Lake  TrtuinUnusy  (now  called  Pmtfto,)  was  in  Etruiia,  near  the  Tiber,  eigh^  miles 
norlh  from  Eome.    (JV0No.VIIL) 

e.  Canna,  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  sitoated  naar  the  river  Aufidos  (now  Odwto)  flv* 
QrsUmUeefhnntheAdfiat'ic.  The  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Itomans  and  Oartha- 
ginlana  la  maikfd  by  the  name  of  tump^di  mvm,  *(fleld  of  blood;**  aad  vean,  he^la  of 
laneea,andoaMrpieceaofarmor,sUnoonttnaetobetaRiediip^ytheplQisii.  iMt^fHo^Vm^ 
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end  reduoed  liim  to  tiie  hwmikting  necessity  of  maldbg  a  BepwnM 
peace. 

18.  Fbobol  the  field  of  Oaimse  Haimibal  led  hi«  foroes  to  Ci^'iia^ 
wMch  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  kirn,  bat  hb  veterans  were 
eoervated  by  the  luxuies  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  citj» 
In  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com* 
muid  of  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  ta^cs — ^by  avoiding  decisive  batUes — ^by  watching  the  moticms 
ef  iha  enemy,  haraaaing  ^eir  mareh,  and  intercepting  their  con- 
voys, he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibal,  who  at  length 
sommoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  wiUi  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has'  drubal  crossed  ^ 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but-  on  the  banks  of 
ikd  Metaurus*  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,— ^, 
his  whole  ^urpay  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  C. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  ihb 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  naisfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  tak^  by  storm  by  the 
Bomans,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  the  famous  Archim6des.^ 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Oornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius 
Scipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  cons^t  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
into  Afirica,  although  this  bold  measure,  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
expm^ce  of  the  great  Fivbius*  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utiea,*  Massinis'  sa,.kmg  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

L  The  Metaurusy  now  the  Metro^  was  a  river  of  Umbrla,  which  flowed  into  the  Adriat'  la 
the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer,  at  a  place  now  occapied  by  the  Tillage  of 
AwoM»rom.    (JMq^  No.  Vm.) 

2.  The  cUy  of  Utica  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Bagrada,  (now  the  M^etdaA^  a  few 
miles  north-west  from  Carthage.  Its  rains  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near  the  port  of 
^rina,    (Jir«p  No.  Vin.) 

a.  archimides,  (he  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  ancients,  was  a  natlyo  of  Synt- 
coae.  He  was  highly  skilled  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  geometry,  bydroatatios,  and  optica,  im 
^  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
■pedfic  gravities  enabled  him  to  detect  the  fraudulent  mixture  of  silver  in  the  golden  crown  of 
Hlero,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  comparing  the  quantity  oC  water  displaced  by  equal  weights  of 
sold  and  silver.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  upon  observing,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  that 
ite  displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  He  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  diS" 
^ety,  that  he  is  said  to  have  run  nkked  out  of  the  bath  into  the  stre^  exdaiming  eureka  I 
"I  bare  found  it."  His  acquaintance  witb  the  power  of  the  lever  is  evinced  \)f  his  fiunovi* 
<tecIaration  to  Hiero  :  **  Give  me  where  I  mav  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world."  At  the  tlm« 
of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  he  is  said  to  hardwired  theJuinan  fleet  b^  i9faB9  of  inun^asa  Mfl^ctp 
ing  mirrors. 
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been  in  alliance  witii  the  CarthagiiHans,  went  ov^  to  the  Romany 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has*- 
drnbal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  IJtica 
were  next  besieged ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romaiw, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  secalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  by  the  presence  of  iheir  &vorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  pr^arations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ;^  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mosilj 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 
Jiad  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  whieh  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
BO  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  rekim  home,  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificent 
toiumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upon 
the  Reman  people  than  upon  the  Carthagmians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  health, 
^nd  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  tl^ousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  had  never  at- 
tained before. 

1.  Tke  elty  of  ZatMftbe  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modem  viUage  of  ZmoMruh  w« 
about  a  handred  miles  southwest  firom  Carthage.    (Jir«^  No.  ym.) 
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22.  The  state  of  the  world  was  now  higiilj  i&ToraUe  for  the  ad- 
fanoement  of  a  great  military  republie,  like  that  of  Borne,  to  uiiiTer- 
sal  dominioiL  In  the  East^  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
oi  Alexander's  mi^ty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  apaong  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
tiurow  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  proyinoes ;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  The  war  witii  Carthi^  had  scaroely  ended  when  an  embassy 
jJ  fromili^Amuumtim^  the  protection  ^f  the  Romans  against  the  power 
9       of  I^jUlip  II.  of  Mac'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly   vi.  a  grb- 

vVA^dfelared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  c*^  ^^ 
plunged  into  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  C.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  deoijuve  battle  of 
Oynoeeph'  ake^  (B.  0.  19*^,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  eonQ[uero^  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  reeeived  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  imder 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
iEt^lifms,  dissatisfied  with,  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochns  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  andiihat  monarch  had  made  himself  ma^r  of 
Ettbcd'af  a  plauaiUa  pretext  was  a^un  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference :  and  wh^  the  JSt61ians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
1)ack,\and  Greec^  tranqniUiiiid  >upon  Roman  terms,  an  Adiatic  war 
was  op^i  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
tiie  general  battle  of  Magnesia,'  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
sorrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asik  yn.  strun 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bithyn'ia,  Galitia,  Cap-  ^^^ 
padocia,  and  Cilic'ia,*  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Europe — ^giving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eiimenes,  their 

!•  MagiUsia,  (now  Manita^  a  dty  of  Lydia,  was  sitiiatiBd  on  the  1001116111  side  of  the  riyer 
Htfmiifl,  (now  Kodu»j)  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  (him  Smyrna.  The  modem  Manisa  la 
one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  ajtd  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousaai 
iBbabitants.  There  was  another  Magnesia,  now  in  ruins,  fifty  miles  south-east  flrom  Smyrna. 
(Jft^NalV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  VL 

11 
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aUj,  a  petty  prinee  of  Per'  gamns,^  while  to  the  Bhodiuis,  also  ^km 
"  allieSy  ikej  g&ve  the  {H-oyinces  of  Lye'  ia  and  Gi^ria.^ 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
haying  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antiochos  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
m  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  ihe  Romans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Priisias,  kmg  of  Bithyn'  ia,  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  PriisiaSy  who,  a&aid  of  giving  Offfenee  to  the  Romana, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  &Uing  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poisoi\,  in  the 
sijUy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Soipio.  (B.  C.  183.)  ^  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  agunst  Antiochus,  was 
charged  mih  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  ui^just  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26«  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedtkuaa 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 
Tin.  THiED  hoen  related  in  a  former  chapter.?  Already  the  third 
FUNK)  WAB.  Punie  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Ko- 
mans  any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  rdations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  dd&nda  est  Gear* 
thagOy "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  still  a  wealthgr,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

1.  The  Per'  gamua  here  mentioDed,  the  most  important  city  of  Mysia,  was  situated  in  tbs 
■ottthem  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered  by  two  small  rivers  which  unitad  to  form  the 
OMcufc    (JIfap  No.  IV.) 

m.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  Ko.  VI. 

b.  Some  of  the  ancients  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal  one  or  two  years  later.   Hie  datea  of 
Bdpio's  death  vaiy  ttom  183 1^  187. 
e.  See  p.  110. 
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i^pears  to  liave  b«^  inetigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  f^om  Carthage  a  large  porticm  of 
her  territory^  yet  the  EomaQS,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Car- 
tkage  to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission^  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sioily,  to  he  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  deaoent 
upon  the  African  coast.  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
families  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  be^  complied  with 
the  army  (»t>S6ad  ov«r  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthag^ 
nians  were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.* 
The  perfidious  Komans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  'their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  the  Bomans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
^  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be* 
cause  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensila 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  theur 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  pateiotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  u;»til  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement.  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Africanus,  when  only  five  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  -v^as  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  herielf  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  in 

a.  *»  Roman  commiBBioiien  were  sent  Into  Uie  cltj,  who  ean^  awty  two  ttiousand  oalft> 
pvitti^  and  two  hundred  thousand  splits  of  armor.** 
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wliick  she  had  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  bume^,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'  ia,  and  the 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  {146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — ^like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Koman  ambition. 


We  gir«  Mow  a  deeoripUon  of  JenuAlem,  whidi  wm  emitted  laj  miitake  in  its  proper 


Jeru§alemj  a  fiunous  dty  of  southern  Paleatlne,  and  long  t&e  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aodah,  Ifl  situated  on  a  hill  Jn  a  mountaiBonsoountry,  between  two  unaU  Talleyis  1^  one  of 
which,  on  the  west,  the  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  toathFeastern  coarse,  to  J(^  the  brook 
Kedroo  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  east  of  the  city.  The  modem  city,  built  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  is  entirdy  surroimded.by  walls,  barely  two  and  aphidf  miles  is 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  ciQr  Taried 
greatly  at  different  times ;  and  they  are  so  imperfectly  mariied,  the  waUs  having  bera  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  Deusts  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  The  interior  of  the  modem  city  it 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  ot^r  at  right  anj^es,  iatp  four  kills,  on  wfaieh  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Zion,  Acra,  Bezetha,  and  Moriah. 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  south-west,  the  *^  Oity  of  David,''  is  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter: 
Acra,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  north-west,  lathe  Christian  quarter;  while  the  Mosque,  of  Omar, 
with  it9  sacred  enclpsure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was  crowned  by  the  House  eftit 
Lord  built  by  Solomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  is  Mount  Oalvaiy,  the  scene 
ef  the  Saviour's  crucifixion ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  Moaot 
of  Olives,  on  whose  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still 
in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zion,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  Oil* 
Taiy,  is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  near  which  '*  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  over  Israel."  South  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  watered  bytbs 
brook  Gihon.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  issuing  fh>m  beneath  tbs 
walla  of  Mount  Moriah,  is 

<"  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

Jerusalem  and  Its  suburbs  aboimd  with  many  interesting  localises,  well  authenticated  as  the 
scenes  of  events  connected  with  the  hist(Mry  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  bat 
to  hundreds  of  others  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  denies  any  claims  to  our  respect. 
Considered  as  a  modern  town,  the  city  is  of  very  little  importance:  its  population  is  about  ten 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedan^ :  it  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever- 
nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manufacture,  by  the  monks,  of  sheila, 
beads,  and  relics,  large  quautlUes  of  which  are  shipped  &om  the  port  of  Jaffo,  for  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 

Jerusalem  is  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchisedek  wm 
king  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the  Holy  Land  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jebusites;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  city,  the  citadel  on  Monet  Zioa  was 
held  by  the  Jebusites  until  they  were  dislc-iged  by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the  mcAropolii 
of  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTEB   VI. 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 

ViOU  THE   OONQUX8T  OF  GRXIOK  jkND  OABTHAGS,    146  B.  CL,   TO  m| 
COMMXNOSMSNT  OF  THX  OHBISTIAIf  SEA. 

AHALTSIS.  1.  ffitoation  of  Spain  Arm  tbb  pall  op  Caktsaob.  [OdtlMrteiM.  Lwl 
ttBi«iia.}~2.  CbarMter,  expIoU^  and  d««th  of  VMitbiw.— 3.  SoUequent  hiitoiy  of  Um  Loiiti- 
nians.  War  with  the  Numan'  tians.  [Nnman' tia.]— 4.  Skkvilb  war  in  Sic:lt.  Situation  of 
SicUy.  Erenta  of  the  Senrile  war.— 5.  DuBCNsioNa  op  thk  Gkaccbi.  Oorr«pl  state  of  sodetj 
at  Rome.— 6.  CkHmtry  and  city  population.— 7.  Eflbrta  of  the  trihonea.  Character  aad  ellMrta 
of  Tlberina  Gracchua.  Condition  of  the  public  lands.— 8.  The  agrarian  laws  proposed  by 
libertns.— §.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  finally  passed.  Triumvirate  appointed  to  enforce 
ttiem.  Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  AV  talus.— IOl  Clrcuinatances  of  the  death  of  Tiberius^— 
11.  Continued  opposition  of  the  aristocracy— Iribuneship  of  Caius  Gracchus— and  circumstances 
of  his  death.— 13.  Condition  of  Borne  after  the  foU  of  the  Gracchi.— 13.  Profligacy  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  drcwnstanoes  of  the  first  Juoukthinb  war.— 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha.  ETents  of  the  war,  and  fiate  of  JugurOia.  [MauritAnia.]— 15.  Gbrm anic  Invasion. 
[Cimbri  and  Teu' tones.]  Successive  Boman  defeats.  [Danube.  Noreja.]  16.  M&rius,  ap- 
pofttted  to  the  command,  defeats  the  Teu*  tones.  {The  Rhone.  Aix.]  17.  The  Cimbri.  Great- 
ness of  tbe  danger  with  which  Rome  was  threatened.— 18.  Tbb  social  war.— 19.  First 
Mithrioatic  war.  [Pontus.  Eu'menes.  Per'gamus.]— 20.  Causes  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
■ad  soceesses  of  Mithrid&tee.— Civil  war  bbtwkbn  Ma'  rivs  an©  Stlla.— 22.  Triumph  of 
ttte  Mirian  fiction.  Death  and  character  of  M&rius.— S3.  Continuance  of  the  civil  war. 
Events  in  the  East.  Sylla  master  of  Rome.— S3.  Proscription  and  massacres.  Death  of  Sylla. 
—25.  The  M<uian  fiustion  in  Spain.    Sbrvilb  war  in  Italy. 

28.  Skoonb  AN0  TBiRD  MnvMSAno  WARS.  Lucullus.  Ifaair  ius,  and  the  Bfanil'  iaa 
law^S7.  Pompey*B  successes  in  the  East.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  MithridAtes.— 28. 
Conspiracy  OP  Catilinb.  Situation  of  Rome  at  this  period.  Character  and  designs  of  Catiline. 
Circonutences  that  ihvored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 29.  Cicero  elected  consoL 
^ligiit,  defiBat,  and  death  of  Catittne.— 30.  Thb  First  Trium viratb.  Division  of  power.— 3L 
Oieaar'fl  conquests  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Death  of  Craaeus.  Rivalry  between  Cssaar 
and  Pompey.  (The  Rhine.  Parthia.]— 32.  Commencementof  the  Civil  war  bbtwbbn  Casar 
ARD  PoMPBY.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'  na.J— 33.  Caesar^s  successes.  Sole  dictator.  His 
defeat  at  Dyrrach'  ium.— 34.  Batae  of  PharsAUa.  Flight,  and  death  of  Pompey.  [Phars&lla. 
Peieu'sium.]— 35.  Cleopatra.  Alexandrine  war.  Reduction  of  Pontus.  [Pharos.]— 30.  Caesar's 
flicmenoy.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  Africa,  and  death  of  Oato.  [Tliapsus.]— 3T. 
BoDors  bestowed  upon  Cesar.  UseAil  changes— reformation  of  the  calendar.— 38.  The  war  la 
Bpain.  [Mnnda.j— 39.  Caesar,  dictator  for  life.  His  gigantic  projects.  He  is  suspected  of 
ibniog  at  sovereign  power.— 40.  Conspiracy  against  him.  His  death.— 41.  Conduct  of  Brutus, 
liaric  Airtony^  onMon.  its  eflbcts.— ^  Ambition  of  Ant<my.  dvil  war.  Sbcond  Triiticvi- 
katb.  T\m  proscription  ttiat  followed.— 43.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Th^  defeat  at  PhiUppl. 
[Pliilippi.]~44.  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,— at  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  [TIarsus.]  Civil  war  hi 
It*l7.--45.  Antony*^  return.  ReeoncUiaUon  of  the  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  among 
tteoL  [Bmndusium.]— 46.  The  peace  is  soon  broken.  Sextius  Pompey.  Lep'idus.  Antony. 
-H7.  The  war  between  Oct&vius  and  Antony.  Battle  of  Actium,  and  disgraoeftd  flight  of 
^Btooy.r-48.  Death  of  AntoQy  and  Cleopatra.— 49.  Octa'  vivs  solr  master  op  thb  Roman 
woiu).  Honors  and  offices  conferred  upon  him.  Character  of  his  government.— 50.  Siiccsm 
Ailwaii,-^oIlowedbyageDM»lpeaee.    Exiiot  of  the  Roman  «mph«.   BtrHiofttiaatTtoar. 
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1.  After  the  fell  of  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  whicli 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  attention  of 
the  Eoman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car- 

APTEs  THE   thaginian  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

KALL  OF     garded  as  being  under  Eoman  jurisdiction ;  although, 

beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 

the  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  whichiwere  the  Celtiberiana* 

and  Lusitinians,'  long  maintained  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Viridthus,  a  Lusitanian 
prince,  whose  character  res^nbles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman*  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  Cae'pio,  unable  to  cope  with  se  -greats  a  general^ 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.*     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Yiriithus  the  Lusitdnians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  the  mild  district  of  V-alen'  cia,"  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians*  rejected  with  scorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name^  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Celtibifians,  whose  coiintry  was  ftomethhes  called  Cdtibiria,  occnpied  the  greatest  part 
of  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagns. 

2.  The  LusitAniansy  whose  country  was  called  Lusit&nia,  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coadt,  and 
When  first  known,  principally  between  the  rivers  Douro  and  Tagus. 

3.  The  modem  district  or  proTince  of  Valencia  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  rircr 
Guadalaviar,  (the  ancient  Tusia,)  is  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  JWman'  tia,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtib6rians,  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
rlrer  Douro,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Chaviler,  and  about  Dne  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  from  MadHd. 

a.  rir&thus,  at  flfst  a  shepherd,  called  by  Oie  Romans  a  robber,  ibssn  a  gneriaa  cMei;  and 
finally  an  eminent  miUtary  hero,  aroused  the  Ltasittoians  to  airenge  tbe  wrongs  and  injoriee  in- 
flicted  upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resouroes  mider  defteU, 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  eomrage  in  the  hour  of  batae.  Accustomed  to  a  fr«e 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  wfth  the  luxury  of  a  bed :  bread  and  meat 
were  his  only  fo>d,  and  water  his  only  beverage;  and  being  robust,  hardy,  adroit,  always 
<*eerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avaU  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  hfe 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eight  years  he  constaatly 
Oaiassed  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  Roman  generals,  several  of  irb»»m  loot  thair 
lit^inUttle.    HIsaemcrstiUUTesiBtbeJoagsandlegeiKltofMrtf  £^eio. 
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wards  Tejeoted  by  the  Boman  senate.  Seip'  io  JEmilidmis,  at  the 
bead  (^  sixty  thousand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
lapig  siege  to  Nmman'  tia,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tiana, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
ciiy,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  C.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Numan' tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Bpaiii 
benoeforth  became  a  Boman  province. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  oh  ac- 
count of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  State  of  the  conquered  countries 
ihfifli  under  t^e  jurisdiction  of  Bome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  ike  tnun  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  n,  sicrvile 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  ^^k. 
poriioir  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  con- 
quest, to  the  Boman  public  domain^  which  had  been  formed  into 
lai^  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Koman  treasury.  In  ihe  wars  of  the  Bomans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taken 
in  war  w^e  sold  as  islaves ;  -and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  in 
Sieily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  onee  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  shoidd  seek  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  "When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
sand  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Boman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  ^e  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it.     (B.  C.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  occuring  in  the  Boman  provinces,  af- 
fairs in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissension)^ 

of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripeninc  for  civil  war.     More 

♦u      .        1       11  1     1    1         1    •         .1         .        .in.  Disssir- 

tnan  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  §ince  the  ammosi-     gioNs  of 

ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  extinguished  by  an        ^^" 

eqtial  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 

conquered  provinces,  and  the  numerous  lucrative   and  honorable 

offices,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  beeir  created,  had  pfoduced 
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corruption  at  home,  by  giving  rise  to  factions  which  oonteaded  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these,  new  «Ks- 
tinctions  had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  ^ihe  poor,  or  the  iUustrions  and 
the  obscure,  now  &)rmed  the  great  parties  in  the  State^ 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  accumulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  sla?e 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters.  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy -remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stabiliiy  of  the  repubHc. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest,  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  lei^ 
Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  AfrioanuB, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  hia 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,*  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  Thfe  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  est-ates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  traifsmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  m- 
heritance,  or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sade ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,'  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thoupit 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
diould  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury^  The  impression  has 
generally  prevailed  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tiberius 

a.  AJi^er  wat  nearly  flvMiintha  of  our  acre. 
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Grac'  chus  were  a  direct  and  violent  infringement  of  tiie  ri|^ts  of 
private  property;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebubr  have 
shown  that  they  efiected  the  distribution  of  pMic  l^pds  only,  and 
not  those  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instanoef 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9.  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders, perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera- 
tion was  extreme ;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  aU,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  ccmservative  interests 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tib6rius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
Octdvius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedings ; 
bat  the  people  deposed  him  f^om  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'  plus 
Glaa'  dius,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
lime  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
long  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.*^ 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tib6riu3 
offered  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
saeredness  of  the  office  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  taribes 
had  voted  in  his  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  som^  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armM  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference ; 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as- 
sembly, the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'  io  Nasica, 

a.  In  193  B.  C.  At' talus  FhUom^ter  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the  Bx>- 
nsn  people.  At'  talus  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  Eastern  despots,  and  took  gieai 
deUght  1b  dispatchii^  his  nearest  relatiTes  by  poison.  The  Romans  bad  long  looked  ui^OD 
Us  kfa^^m  at  tbeir  property,  and  bis  will  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Roman  dietation. 

H 
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and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants,  proceeded  to  the 
aesemblj,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tib6rins  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherente  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132.) 

1 1.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  victory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  tibe  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  th^  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Cains 
Grac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But,  at  length, 
Cdius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Caius  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  C.  120.)  The  head 
of  Cdius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.* 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
Bubjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13.  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  b^gan  to  embroil 

a.  TiMriofl  and  C4tiu  One'  ebiM,  though  of  the  noblest  origin,  and  of  superior  natural  en- 
dowmenta,  are  said  to  hare  been  indebted  more  to  the  jndicioas  care  of  their  widowed  niolh« 
Oomelia,  than  to  natnre,  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters.  This  distinguished  Eomaa 
matron,  the  daoghter  of  Befp'  io  AtHctous  the  Elder,  occupies  a  hlgb  rank  for  the  parity  vid 
excellence  of  her  prirate  character,  as  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  The  M- 
lowing  anecdote  of  Cornelia  is  often  cited.  A  Campftnian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  vi^^ 
to  her,  baTing  dlq>layed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beanttftil  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  de- 
sired the  latter.  In  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  to 
eonverMilion  until  her  children  returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exdaimei. 
*  There  are  my  ornaments.*^  She  bore  the  untimely  aeam  of  her  sons  with  great  magnaaiinjtyf 
•M^  honor  of  her  a  stato/e  wj|^i|f»wards  erected  ^y  the  Roman  peo|>Ie^  baacUig  «»•■■*» 
KirfjJKMi  tl^  Wor6%  **Gtmkili;  motlter  <ff  tt«  Oraec^:* 
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the  republic  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Grao'chL  The  Nomid'iaa 
king  Micip'  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  ly.  juoua'- 
liis  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  ™^'*»  ^^»- 
Hiemp'  sal  and  Adher'  bal,  and  his  nephew  Jngor'  tha ;  bat  the 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  soon 
murdered  Hiemp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  tha 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
senate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur' tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Bome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  C. 
109.) 

14.  Jugur'tha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Eoman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  lus  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  iui  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bac'chus,  king  of  Mauritania,*  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  M^ius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Meter  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  Marius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'  tha,  Mdrius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Ten'  tones,*  German .  nations,  who,  about  the  year  y.  oeem anio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube'  and  appeared  on  the  east-     invasion 

1.  MoMritdnta  was  an  exteuiye  coTintry  of  Northern  Africa,  west  of  Kmnid'  la,  embracing 
the  present  Morocco  and  part  of  Algiers.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

2.  The  Danube^  the  laigeet  river  in  Europe,  except  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Germany,  in  the  Duchy  of  Uaden,  only  about  Uiirty  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
•oath-eastern  coarse  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  faUs  into  the  Black  Sea.  <3fop  No.  VIII.) 

8.  The  barbarian  torrent  of  the  Cim'  bri  and  Teu'  tones  appears  to  have  originated  beyond 
ttte  Elbe.  The  original  seat  of  the  Cim'  bri  was  probably  the  Ctmbrian  peninsula,  so  called  by 
the  Romans,— the  same  as  the  modem  Jutland,  or  Denmark.  Opinions  dilVer  concerning  the 
tev'  tones,  some  believing  them  to  have  been  the  colleaive  wanderers  of  many  tribes  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  while  others  fix  their  original  seats  in  northern  Scandinavia-4hafc  ta, 
b  tte  aorlh  or  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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ern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Komans  guarded  the  passeis 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  unknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  German  history  »  they 
defeated  the  Roman  consul  Papir'  ins  Car'  bo,  near  Noreja/  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  south- 
em  Gaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  their  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Eomui  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'  lius  and  Cae'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80^000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  theur  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
M4rius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.*  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Teu'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Mdrius.  But  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  '^  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Mdrius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,*  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  natj^on  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — ^two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Gatul'lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Marine 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  batde  on  the  Han- 

1.  J^or^a,  or  JVbreia,  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  JVorieitm,  The  i^te  of  this 
dty  is  in  the  present  Austrian  protince  of  Styrioy  about  sixty  miles  north-east  from.  Laybach. 
(JIfop  No.  vm.) 

2.  The  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Genera,  and  after  tu^ttag 
with  the  Soone  flows  south  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  and  discharges  its  wateif 
by  four  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean.    (Jtfa;;  No.  XIII.) 

X  Jiix,  called  by  the  Romans  jiqum  Sexto,  is  situated  in  a  plain  'sixteen  mfles  north  of  ] 
■eJlas.   (Jifa|»  No.  XUI.) 

a.  Kohk»uach*8  Germany,  p.  49 
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dian  plains^  (B.  C.  101.)  Thus  ended  the  war  with  the  Gorman 
nations.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  was 
compared  to  that  of  the  great  GalUo  inyasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  The  BomanS)  in  gratitnde  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

1 8.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  soon  after  broke 
out  between  the  Bomans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  y,,  „„ 
by  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  bocul  wae. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  yain  de- 
manded for  tiiemselyes  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fallen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  thus  se- 
cured their  fidelity.  (90  B.  C.)^  The  details  of  this  war  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  and  that  many 
flourishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romans 
were  eventually  compelled  to  offer  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome|  an  im- 
portant African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithriddtes,  king  of  Pontus.' 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the    ^^  jtibst 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  Bomans  obtained,  by  conquest  mitheidatio 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       ^^** 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Enmenes,  king  of 
Per'gamns,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Boman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Bomans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

t  Pontus  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  baring 
Oolciiis  on  the  east,  and  Paptilag6nia  and  Galiitia  on  the  west. 

&<  The  exact  locality  is  unknown,  but  it  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Veiv 
ttffi  and  Verona,  probably  iiear  the  present  Mihin.  Some  say  near  Veroelli,  on  the  west  bank 
oftheSessites. 

b.  This  was  done  \fj  the  celebrated  Ln  Julia,  or  Julian  law,  propoeed  bj  L.  Julius  Cesar. 
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dominions  on  the  west,  Papblag6nia  and  Cappadocia,*  whicli  he 
claimed  by  inheritance.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces^  appealed  to  the  Roman 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  shotdd  be  freo 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nicomedes  nor  Mithridates.  The  latter 
then  entwed  into  an  alliance  with  Tigrdnes,  king  of  Armenia, — 
seized  the  disputed  provinces — drove  Nicom6des  from  his  kingdom — 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  JEgean,  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  nearly  dl  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athens^ 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Mithridates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  ' 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  l^d  served  under  Mdrius  against  Jugur'  tha  and  the 

vm.  CIVIL    Cim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
WAR  BE-     yices  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Marius,  thouffh 

^T^EBN  MA  - 

Kius  AND  niore  than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
SYLLA.  regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.  Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  Marius, 
who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.^ 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithriddtes,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  IV. 

b.  MArius  fled  flrst  to  Osiia,  and  theoce  alotig;  the  sea-coaat  to  Mintur'  ns,  where  he  was  put 
on  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Llris,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  th.it  carried  him. 
After  in  v*n  seeking  shelter  iu  the  cottage  of  na  old  peasant,  he  was  forced  to  hide  himself  in 
the  mud  of.  thePontine  marshes ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  his  vigilant  pursuers,  dniggod  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintur'  nns.  No  one,  however,  had  the  courage  to  pnt  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mintur*  naj  therefore  sent  a  public  slave  into  the  prisou  i<.»  k:!I 
him ;  but  as  the  barbarian  approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  failed  him,  and  tlie  Min- 
tur' niana,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Mftrius  on  board  a  boat  and  transported  hira  to  Africa. 
Being  set  down  at  Carthage,  the  Roman  governor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  him  that  unless 
he  left  Africa  he  should  treat  hlrti  as  a  public  enemy.  "  Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  the  wanderer 
**  that  you  have  seen  the  exile  M&riua  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  In  the  following  year 
during  the  absence  of  Sylla,  he  returned  to  Italy.  For  localities  of  PonUnt  Marshes^  J^rit 
and  Mintur' nm^  see  Map  No.  X. 
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the  city  between  the  partisans  of  Sylla  and  Marius ;  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Cinna,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Oota- 
vius,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Marius;  both 
parties  flew  to  arma ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  warr^B.  C>f87.)  The  seua^*and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Octa 
vius;  but  Rome  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrcnd^  to  the 
adver^  faction.  Then  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  ail  the  op- 
ponenfe  of  Marius,  which  was  ^iitinued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  thia 
bloody  victory,  Marius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Cimia  to  be  his  colleague , 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generdl^  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex- 
ploits, he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  l)y  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithridates, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,*  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Rome. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
ing the  atrocities  of  Marius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  but 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
nient  on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 

>•  **VHm  the  timd  of  MArius,  the  Roman  military  forces  are  always  eonnted  by  oohorto  or 
•maU  battalknM^  each  containing  four  hundred  and  twentj  nMO.**— Niebnhr,  iv.  19^ 
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at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction,  the  following 
characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylla,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  ^is  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  province 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sert6riua 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  ^waa 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  aud 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'tacus, 

IX  sEEviLE  *  celebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
TV  Aa  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
ITALY.  ^£  robbers  and  murderers,  but  their  nxmibers  eVentixally 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  prseto- 
rian  and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  tliem. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  praetor  Cras'  sus,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.     (81  B.  C.) 

AND  THiHD   Seven  years  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been   pr^- 

MiTHRiDATio  paring  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bythyn'  ia,  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  LucuUus,  who 
was  Sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures ' 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possession 
of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.  Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  P^pey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  over 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Cicero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Fro  lege  ManiHa^  ("  for  the  ManlHan 
law.^')     Caesar  also,  who  was  just  then  rising  into  eminence^  &pproTcd 
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the  measure,  while  the  friends  of  Cras'  sob  in  yain  attempted  to  de- 
feat it 

27.  Pompey,  then  passing  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  (B.  C.  66,) 
in  one  campaign  defeated  Mithridites  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  reducing  Syria,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu'- 
cidse  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
affairs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
tlie  city  was  taken;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Arlstobdlus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey^fl  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dommions  and  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  iiie  name  of  the 
Boman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
bought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy;  the  republic  was  a  mere  name;  the  laws  had  ^  oonbpi 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;  eaoy  of 
and  the  city  populace  wap  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^"'°^ 
nobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Catilme,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
deyating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens. 
Many  circomstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  conspira- 
tors.   Pompey  was  abroad— Cras'  sus,  striving  with  mad  eagen^esa 

H*  12 
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for  power  and  riches,  countenanced  the  growing  inflaence  of  Catiline, 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Caesar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Mdrius,.  and  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  by  public 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  falling  country  were  Cato  the' 
younger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Rome,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira- 
tor, but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catilme, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  his 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catilme  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  famous  oration  whici 
saved  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  then  fled  t^ 
Etrfiria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  sevef 
ral  of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  ]av\ 
on  his  approach ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish^ 
ment.  An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fought' 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  wa* 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Caesar  succeeded 

xn  THB  ^  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  himi 
FiBST  TRi-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
^^^^^^™-  umvirate.  (60  B.  C.)  •  These  men,  by  their  united  iri- 
fluence,  were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the 
legions.  "Caesar  first  obtaine^i  the  ojBfice  of  consul,  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  commHnder 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarice  was 
unbounded,  soon  after  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain/ 
although  he  left  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
in  Italy. 
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31.  In  the  course  of  eight  years  Csesar  conquered  all  Gaul,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  nations — twice  passed  the 
Rhine*  int^  Germany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  inva- 
sion by  Caesar,  in  the  year  55  B.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history.  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast' of  Kent,*  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stern 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  subt 
mission.  A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted  ^ 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority ;  and  peace. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'sushad  fallen  in  Parthia,'  (B.  C^ 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Caesar's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  C«sar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests; but  Caesar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

32.  When  Caesar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request.     When  or-    xni.  ctvil 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  ^^^gj,  q^bae 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompkt. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

U  The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  only  a  few  mUes  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone— paiMi 
^0^  Lake  Coiisianco — thca  flows  west  to  the  town  of  Basle,  near  the  borders  of  France, 
thence  generally  north-west  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  ancient 
bouidary  between  Gaol  and  the  Gennan  tribes,  and  was  first  passed  by  JuHos  Csesar  in  hie 
Intaslon  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Sicambrl. 

2.  Parthia  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  country,  south-easl  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After 
tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  Indus  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  until  it  embraced  the  fairest  pror- 
hM»8  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  victory  over  Crassni  the  Parthians  obtained  a  great 
iiicrease  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  220  years 
■fler  the  Christian  era,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sataanida  was  established.  •*The 
mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  was  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy. 
^l>en  apparently  in  (tall  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
snows  with  the  moat  unerring  accuracy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  anoteoA 
»»iter  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterffeit  flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  disorder.*» 

t.  Theplaoe  where  Canar  is  beUeved  to  have  landed  is  at  the  town  of  l>eal,  near  what  ft 
idled  the  South  Foreland,  lUty-eiz  miles  wM^-^a^  t^m  London^ 
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army  before 'a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  C.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Cassias  fled 
to  the  army  of  Caesar  then  at  Eaven'  na/  bearing  with  them  the  ho&- 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Kiibicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deen^ed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  his 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  ic  into  Grreece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Caesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^ 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey 's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Borne, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  bfl&ce,  and  took  that  of  consul  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,*  in  lUyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenphed  camp  of  Pompey^  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  oflf  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  ^^the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,*  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  victorious, 

1.  Raven'  na  was  originally  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Adrlat'  ic,  near  the  most  Boath^n 
mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles  firom  the  old  town, 
and  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  Adriat'  ic  fleet ; 
but  such  was  the  accumulation  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  streams,  that,  as  Gibbon  relateoi 
so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  **  the  port  of  Augustus  was  conyerted.  into 
pleasant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  tho  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
once  rode  at  anchor."  Raven'  na  was  the  capital  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western 
empire  of  tho  Romans,  and  it  still  contains  numerous  interesting  ^ecimens  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period. 

2.  JOffrrach'  turn,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  icalled  Epidamnusy  was  situated  on  the 
niyrian  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  ApoUonia.  Its  inodem  name  is  Duraiio,  an  unhealth j 
ttiiiige  of  Turkish  Albania. 

3.  PkarsAlia  was  a  city  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  Thessaly,  on  a  southern  tributaiy 
of  the  Peneus.  The  name  of  Pharsa^  applied  ^o  a  few  raini  about  fifteen  niles  lootlk-wMt 
from  Lariaea,  marka  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  dty 
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and  Pompey,  fleeiug  in  disguise  &om  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  his  son  Sextus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Mytilene,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
sailed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptor  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy,  then  at  war 
with*his  sister  Cleopatra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  Pelusi- 
urn,*  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Roman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  just 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  &om  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receire  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fate  of  his  rivaL  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
tacle. He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Eoman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
.  to  Pompey  to  the  last.  , 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  by 
the  charms  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  q[ueen,  who  ap 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Caesar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
Caesar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,"  where  he 
mamtained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopitra  on  the  throne  he  marched  against 
Phamices,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithriddtes,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced*  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Bo- 

1*  Pdeiuium  was  .a  frontier  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  eaatorn  mouth  of  the 
Rk. 

2.  Pharos  waa  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  har- 
^  one  mile  from  the  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  caoseway.  Tbe  oelebraled 
*Toirsr  of  Pharos"  was  built  on  the  island  in  the  reign  of  Ptel'  emy  Phfladelphua,  to  mrf 
ii  a  B^ithoiise.  The  modem  ligfatho^  tower,  wbidi  liaiidt  on  the  idand,  hM  nothing  of  ttM» 
^Mity  «id  vraadtnr  ofllM  old  rne. 
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man  sen.it  i  in  tlie  well  known  words,  ve7iij  vidi^  vici^  "  I  came,  I  saW, 
I  conquer  )d." 

36.  On  Caesar^s  return  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  followers 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the^ffec- 
tions  of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Still  there  was  a 
large  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Cato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  generals.  Caesar,  passing  over  to 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus,|* 
after  which  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Utica, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Caesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "  To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  (^ays  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  tl;e  spring  of  the  year  4'5  he  defeated  them  in  af 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,^  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey's 

L  ThofBus^  now  DenuaSf  was  a  town  of  littte  impbrtance  on  the  sea-ooaat,  about  OM 
hnodred  miles  south-east  from  Carthage. 

S.  Munda  W9S  a  town  a  short  distancer  Arom  the  Mediterranean  in  the  soatbem  part  of  Sptta^ 
The  Uttie  village  of  Monda  in  Grenada,  twenty-flre  miWwest  from  Malaga,  is  suppoMd  to  be 
DMr  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  citj. 
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sons  was  slain  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle,  but  Sextus  the  younger 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  Caesar  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  termi- 
nated the  civil  war  in  the  lloman  provinces. 

39.  Caesar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impora- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast  designs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  across 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicious 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup- 
posed, Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  tlie  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  praetors  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Caesar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con 
spiracy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
their  plot.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
ffhich  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.t>     (B.  C.  44.) 

41.  As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death,  was  consummated,  Brutus  raised 

a.  **  Yoa  all  did  see,  (hat  on  the  Lnpercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  orown. 
Which  he  did  tlirico  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  7 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man." 

Antony's  Oration,    Shakspeare's  Juliiu  Omtmr. 

b.  Tor  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  tiraitors  arms, 

Quite  Tanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  haart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

jE^lren  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  grtat  Cssar  fislL'^ 

Jhitttn^B  Oratiom. 
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his  bloody  dagger,  and  congratulated  the  senate,  and  Oic€ro  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sena- 
tors fled  in  dismay  from  Kome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
the  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumeratiDg 
the  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  *  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Caesar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Rome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42,  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octavius 
Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavius, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

xivl  THE  ^^  ™®*  ^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
sEooND  TRi-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  differences,  and  take  upon 
uMviEATK.  themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  y€ ars— 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  C.  43.)  A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep'idus  his  own 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues. 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  owijL  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6nia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces ;  and  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  as  itey 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.    At 
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Philip'  pi,^  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  battles  were  fought,  and  fortanoi 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  the  trimnvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Cassias  and  Brutus,  giving  way  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
Eastern  provinces. 

44  From  Greece  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
caused  great  distress  by  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  th^  inhab- 
itants. While  at  Tarsus,'  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Boman  with  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45,  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
AU  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Brunddsium,'  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea ;  Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'  idus  Africa ; 

1.  Pkilip'^i,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Thrace,  afterwards  inelnded  in  MacM6nia,  was 
ibont  BeTent.7-flTe  miles  north-east  from  the  present  Saloniki.  In  addition  to  the  victary  gained 
iMn  hy  Anthony  and  OctaTioa,  it  is  rendered  more  interesting  fh>m  the  eiroomstance  of  its 
boiogthe  first  place  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (see  Acts,  xvi.,)  and  also  flt>in 
the  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  Philippiana.  The  ruins  of  the  city  still  retain  the  name 
<tf  FUibaki  pronounced  neariy  the  same  as  Philippi.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  situatM  on  the  rirer  Cydnos,  about  twdTe  miles  from 
the  Medit^rraneaD.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  Antip'  ater  the  stoic,  and  of  Athen- 
od6rQ8  the  philosopher.  It  is  still  a  village  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
Bome  remains  of  its  ancient  magnifloenoe  are  still  visible.  Tlie  visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony—- 
i^eraelf  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  cupids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose 
nils  wore  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  coni^ge  of  silk — ^is  finely  described  in  Shakspeare^s 
play  of  Antony  and  Oeop&tra,  Act  H.  scene  2.   (.Afajy  No.  IV.) 

3.  Brwidksium,  now  Brin4i*i,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  and«ait  Italy,  and  the 
port  whence  the  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  usually  carrtnd  on, 
was  sitoated  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  about  three  hundred  miles  south-ea^t  from  Bome.  I  onr« 
Ud  an  «scellent  harbor,  whidi  is  ndwneai£yfllled~up.   (JITaji  No.  VIL) 
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and  soon  after,  Sextius  Pompey,  vrho  had  long  maintained  nimself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumtirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assigned  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration.  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Sextius 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octavius 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival. 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians ;  after  which,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopdtra,  upon  whom 
he  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc- 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  after- 
wards repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa- 
rations were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,*  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle. 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  Cleopatra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
t6rms  with  the  conqueror. 

48.  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt.  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  alii« 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  '  When 

1.  The  promontory  of  ^c'  tium  was  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  north-western  extremity  ol 
Acamauia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  JlTobracian  Gulf^  now  Gulf  of  Jirta, 
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Cleopdira,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  found  that  Octa- 
rius  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
poisonous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  deith.  (B.  C.  ^O-)  ^51?**  immediately  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octavius,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.     While 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,    xr.  octa- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring    ^^^^  ^^^ 

.         .  MA6TKR   OF 

the  republic ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  .j-hb  roman 
could  no  longer  be  maintained ; — the  most  eminent  citi-  world. 
ztns  besought  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  ends.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegianoo 
to  Octavius  ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire- 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will.  In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperator,  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Julius  Csesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacredi  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitania,  Pannoiiia,  Dalmatia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
hy  the  Roman  arms',  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plams  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean.*^  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  closed  ^  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi- 
cious period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born ; 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

a.  (B.  C.  10.    Sec  Map  No.  IX.)  '  b.  (B.  C.  10.) 
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SECTION   I. 

EOMAN  BISTORT  FBOIC  THE   BEQINNINO  Or  THE  OHRISTIAN  ZBA  TO  THE  DIAH 
OF  DOMITIAN,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  TWELVE  OiBSABS,  A.  D,   96. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Earubr  and  latbr  history  op  thk  kmpirb  oomfarbd.— 3.  Hie  empire 
at  the  «Dd  of  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era.  The  feeliog  with  which  we  hurry  over  tbe 
elosiiig  scenes  of  Roman  history.  Importance  of  the  history  of  tlie  **  decline  and  M"  of  the 
empire.    Subjects  of  the  present  cliapter.  « 

3.  Jcucs  CiBSAR.  Ck>mmencement  of  the  Roman  empire. — 4.  The  reign  of  Auoustvi.. 
Rebellion  of  the  Germans.— 5.  Grief  of  Augustus  at  the  loss  of  his  legions.  The  danger  of  initr 
■ion  ayerted.— 6.  The  accession  of  Tibb'  rics.  The  selection  of  Aiture  sorereigns.— 7.  Qisiaeter 
of  Til>^rias,  and  commencement  of  his  reign.--€.  German  wars— German'  icus.— 9.  S^4nas» 
the  minister  of  Tiberius.  [C&pre».]— 10.  The  death  of  SeJ&nus.  Death  of  Tiberias.  Crod- 
fixion  of  the  Sayiour.— 11.  Calio'  ula.  His  character,  and  wiclced  actions.— 12.  His  Mies- 
His  extraTsgance.  Hto  death.— 13.  Claudius  proclaimed  emperor.  His  character.— H.  Hii 
two  wives.  His  death.— 15.  Foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Qaudlos.— 16.  Nero.  The  first  flw 
years  of  his  reign.  Death  of  Agrippina,  and  of  Burrhos,  Seneca,  and  Lncan.  Conflagration 
of  Rome.— 17.  Persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Nero's  extravagances.— 18.  The  provinces  pil^ 
taged  by  him.  His  popularity  with  the  rabble.  RevolU  against  him.  His  death.— 19.  Foreign 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    The  Ic6ni     London.] 

20.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  fkmily.  Brief  reign  of  Galea.— 21.  Character,  and  reign 
of  Otho.  -22.  Character,  and  reign  of  Vitel'  lius.  Revolt  in  Syria.— 23.  ViteV  liua,  forced  to 
resist,  is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 34.  Temporary  rule  of  Don^ian.  Character, 
and  reign  of  Ybspasian.— 25.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  the  Jbwish  war.— 2G.  Situation  of  Jem- 
lalem,  and  commencement  of  the  siege  by  the  Roman  army.  Expectations  of  Titos.- 27.  Prom* 
ises  made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  infatuation.— 28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege.- 29.  Dreadftil 
mortality  in  the  city.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem.-^.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  ami  of 
thooe  made  prisoners,  l^ate  of  the  prisoners.  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation— 31.  Oomple- 
tfoD  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  Agric'  ola.  [Caledonia.]— 33.  Trrut 
•oooeeds  Vespasian.  His  character.  Evente  of  his  brief  rejgn.  [Vesuvius.  Hercnlaneua. 
P0mpeiL]--)3.  DoviTUif.    HU  character,  and  the  character  of  bis  reign.    Peneearona.-3i 
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FroTiodal  sAJn.  Tlie  trimnpbs  of  DomHian.  [MobsUu  Dada.  6ennBy.>-35.  DmOi  «# 
Domitian.— 36.  Qoae  of  the  Tdgn  of  the  ^TwtlTO  Oman.**  Thdr  leTinl  daattia.  Charaet« 
(tf  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperon  thua  (kr.— 37.  The  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  am^rt. 
The  begiiming  of  national  decay. 

1.  As  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Boman  his- 
tory,  so  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  daring 
the  eventful  period  of  the  Eepnblic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader ;  for  the  Roman  people,  whose  many  i.  sABun 
yirtues  and  sufferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,   ^^  latem, 
had  now  become  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in*  ^hb  empibk 
flnences  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of   compared. 
the  Roman  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  although 
the  splendors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies  of  individual  rulers,  and  their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciates in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destinies  of  more  than 
a  himdred  millions  of  people. 

2.  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  full  strength 
and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hurry  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
natiwial  degeneracy.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  "  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  fer  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  mduding  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
tiie  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modem  world. 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  under- 
stand much  of  ihe  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatory  study  of  every  reader 
of  modem  Europelm  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Enrq)6  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  of 
the  Caesars  was  broken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of, 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em- 
pire which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
sustained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

3.  The  rule  of  Julius  Csasar,  who  is  called  the^st  of  ih6  twelve 
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GsBsars,  although  he  was  not  nominally  king,  was  that  of  one  who  pos- 
II.  JULIUS  sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  «iid 
cjESAR.  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fiate 
of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence- 
m^t  of  the  Roman  empire,  although  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era, — the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  dontinuied  until  the  fourteenth  year 
ni.  AUGus-   after  the  birth  of  Christ — ^forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 

"^8-  from  the  battle  of  Ac'  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  German 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himse.lf, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  bis  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions  I"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 

IV.    TIBERIUS.  \,  ,  /  A         T^        ,   .   ^         rr.1  , .  /.      »  . 

of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  m 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in.  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  f  he  wishes  of  the 
senatt^  that  loe  would  undertake  the  government,  eommen<ied  his 
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reign  with  the  appearance  of  justice  and  moderation ;  but  after  nine 
years  of  dissimulation,  his  sensual  and  tyrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  etery  base  passion,  and 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  warg  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous Germ«.n'  isus ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
Grerman'  icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  him  as  governor  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings' were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
diaracter  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
te  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  hut  his  most  successful  project  vcas  the  removal  of  Tiberius 
from  Eome  to  the  little  island  of  Caprese,*  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejanus,  ruling  at  Rome,  perpetrated  the  most 
shooting  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial. 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  aryest  and  execution — a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  Hb  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  fallmg  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'  ula,  the  son  of  German'  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  praetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig'ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

i.  Cdprece^  now  called  Capri,  ift  a  small  isload,  about  ten  miles  in  circnmferenoe^  on  the 
»:u:h  Bide  of  the  entrance  to  the  bsiy  of  Naples.  It  is  sun  funded  on  all  Bides  but  one  by  lofty 
a'i«i  P^rfjciuiiculur  clifls ;  aud  in  the  centre  ia  a  secluded  vale,  remarkable  for  its  beautj  and 
x^ubrity.  the  t}7;mt  was  leJ  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  m  well  from  its  diiBcnlty  of  ac- 
ct»3,as  from  (he  milvlness  und  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  unrivalled  magnificence  ol  the 
prr-spccis  which  it  affords.  He  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  villas  in  diflTerent  porta 
<tf  'j>e  tstaQd,  and  to  have  named  them  after  tbo  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  roins^Qf  <m» 
«  uw»u-»Uie  \tlia  of  Jov©— ero  stiU  to'  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  eiiff  ot>t>osite  Sorrento, 
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reoeiyed  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession  to  the 
V.  calig'-  throne,  (A.  P.  37,)  but  they  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
ULA.  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  his 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
some  hare  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts;  he  claimed  .divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Incitdtus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  I  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  jS^,  length,  affcer  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Praetorian  guards,*  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VL         nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by 

CLAUDIUS,     the  senate.     Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor, 

and  brother  of  German'  icus.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

a.  The  Pratorian  gruards  were  gradaalty  institated  by  Augastus  to  protect  his  person,  awe 
the  Moatey  keep  the  yetenms  and  legions  in  check,  and  preyent  or  crush  the  first  moyemeota 
of  rebellion.  Sontetbing  similar  to  them  had  existed  fh>m  the  earliest  times  in  the  body  of 
armed  guides  who  accompanied  the  general  in  his  military  expeditions.  At  first  Augustos 
statianed  three  cohorts  only  in  the  capital :  but  Tiberius  assembled  all  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  well-fortifled  camp  close  tn  tho 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  bills.  This  measure  ctf 
Tib^iius  forever  riveted  the  fotters  of  his  country.  The  Praetorian  bands,  soon  learning  tbeir 
own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  real  mastan 
of  the  ompire.— 6ibbon*t  Borne,  i.  61 ;  and  Niebuhr,  v.  75. 
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good  natore,  l^t  tmfortimatelj  he  was  made  die  dupe  of  abandoned 
&Torites,  for  whose  crune  history  has  unjastlj  held  him  responsible. 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarioe,  and  revenge; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in- 
fidelity to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  nieoe  Agrippina^  then  a 
widow,  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  was 
DO  less  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  ayarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  suooessor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gamed  the  captain 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Tha  forei^  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Csesar  had 
first  carried  the  Eoman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  firaitless  in- 
vasion; but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Komans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plan'  tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  hioaself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  ihe  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  Carae'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Boman  army  was  plaoed  under  the  command  of 
Ostorius,  who  defeated  Carac'  tacus  i^  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Borne.     (A.  D.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  tihe  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youtii  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  midst  of  crimes,  and  the  Boman  world  looked  upon 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors, 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  ffears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.  At  length  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight.  He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  min- 
T  13 
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ister  Burrhus  by  poison ;  Seneca*  the  philosopher,  Lucan^  the  poet, 
and  most  q£  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Eome  whieh  laated  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be* 
lieved  to  hrre  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  io  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  he 
amused  himself  with'  singing  the  Destmction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  the 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperoi's  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator* 
he  also  visited  the  principid  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  h< 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games. 

18.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  proYinces 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  com,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence  ^  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Eoman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  Yindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after 
by  Galba  in  Spain.     Vindex  perished  in  the  struggle;  and  Galba 

a.  Seneea,  the  mond  philoeopher,  was  bora  at  Oordora  in  Spain,  in  the  seeond  or  third 
jear  of  the  Christian  era;  Imt  at  an  early  age  he  want  to  reside  at  Bome.  M6flB«lii»» 
who  hated  him,  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  eight  years ;  bat 
Agrippina  recalled  him  ftom  banishment,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  Bnnhos, 
tutor  to  Nero.  Burrhus,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  instructed  the  prince  in  military'Scieooe: 
Seneca  taught  him  pliilosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Although  SeneM 
laid  down  excellent  rules  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  is  not  aboye  reproach. 
Being  ordered  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  execatioDer,  he  caused  his  reins  to  be  opened  in  a  hot 
bath ;  but  as,  at  his  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  aoceltfati 
his  death. 

b.  Lwan,  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  native  of  Cordova,  was  an  emment  Latin  p6i*i 
although  he  died  at  tho  early  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  Of  his  many  poems,  the  FUrnlih 
or  war  between  Caesak'  and  Pompey,  is  the  only  one  that  has  escaped  iMtmetiOB.  He  iaeinf^ 
thto  mm^tj  oTNeio  by  TanqqiiOiing  him  in  a  poettcal  cnnteM. 
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would  hxve  been  ruined  had  not  the  Itetorian  goards,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
^is  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  oountry,  too  cow- 
u*dly  to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  ihe  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en- 
joyed, in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importance 
bemg  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor'  bulo,  the  greatest  geaerid  of  his  time.  This 
virtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  faith  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  reeeived  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  wa&— 
death.  In  Britain,  Suet6nius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  oonsecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.*  After- 
wards the  Ic6ni,*>  under  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadio'  ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,<^  then  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Eomans.  Suet6nius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  CRibmit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  ihe  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Caasars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  CaBsars."  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed. 

a.  T^  iruids  were  the  priests  or  mlnisten  of  religion  imoiig  tlie  andeat  Gaols  and  Britons. 
"Ibdr  chitf  seat  was  an  island  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  Angletey^  which  was  taken  by  Sue- 
tonins  after  a  Danatical  resistance.  This  general  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  druids,  and  neariy 
extemdnated  both  the  priests  and  their  religion.  The  dndds  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  So- 
Iff^ne  Being,  a  state  of  ftitore  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
transmigration  through  different  bodies.  They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astnmomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magic,  and  sooth-saying ;  they  regarded 
tlie  mi^ldoe  as  the  holiest  objoct  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  «acred ;  th^  abhorred  im- 
ages ;  th^  worshipped  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  sacrifices  often  immola 
ted  human  victims.  They  exercised  great  authority  in  the  government  of  the  State,  appointed 
tbe  highest  officers  in  the  cities,  and  were  the<  chief  administrators  of  Justice.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  the  druidical  order  gradually  ceased. 

h.  The  hini  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Their  chief  town  waa 
a  place  now  called  Caiater,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

c  London,  anciently  Londinium^  was  In  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  before  thm 
tnvarioQ  of  Juliufl  GauMr. 
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At  first  Gftlba,  then  in  the  s^Tenty-third  year  of  his  are,  a  man  of  un- 
blemished personal  character,  was-  universally  acknowL 
edged  emperor ;  but  he  soon  tot  die  attachm^it  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  into  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor- 
mous vices  of  the  tinges.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  eadi  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Prtetorian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Bome,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  haads 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,' remained  at  Eome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Yitel'  lius,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 

emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier. 

A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 

a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  himd,  after  a  reign  of 

ninety-five  days. 

22.  Yitel'  fius,  entering  Bome  in  triumph,  ordered  more  ihtax  a 
hundred  of  the  prsdtorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  he  en- 

X.  vmn.'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  t)f  the  populace  by  large 
LIU8.  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter- 
tainments. His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Und^r  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  proper^  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgenoe  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  tiie  intelligence  that 
the  legions  Engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  mardi 
towards  Bome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  oppoation  they  encountered, 
Vital'  lius  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praetorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Bome  bow- 
ever  easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  Vitel'  lius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight  months,  was  ignominioualj 
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put  to  deatli^mnd  his  mangled  earoass  thrown  into  tbo  Tiber,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  rcoentlj 
welcomed  his  acoession  to  power.     (A.  D.  Dee.  69.) 

24.  Ihiring  several  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  o{  Yespaaiani 
roled  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  his  &tiier,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factions,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  pasedons  and  vices  whic^  characterised  his  later  years; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  was  xl  vmfa- 
imiversally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  a»d  hn  «ak. 
mild  and  happy  reign  restored  to  tiie  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  diseipline  of  the  army, 
ei^arged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Rome  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Coloss6um  still  remains,  in  much  <tf  he 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  accessi<m  to  ^  throne,  Yei^asian  had 
be^  senl  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  iriio  za  jwwwm, 
had  revolted  agamst  the  Roman  power.'  They  had  '^^^ 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Florus  the 
Roman  governor,  and  having  onoe  taken  iqp  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  in&tuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  oommenoed  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party. 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  eity  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  factions  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  wasting  their 
BtrengUi  in  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  Yespadan  depart- 
ed for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  left  the.  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  tiie  siege  of  Je« 
rosalem,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expected  that  al* 
though  Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly-provisioned  city, 
would  occasion  a  &mine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safety  if  they 
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would  surrender  the  city;  tind  Josephus,  the  futufe  historian  of  liis 
country,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance;  yet  they  re 
jected  all  wamkgs  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
i^e  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  confident  tiiat  God  would  not  permit  hb  temple  and 
city  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  de- 
scribe. When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  com,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
3ft)od,  or  were  still  more  crudly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  mtorsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children ;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishments  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled."^ 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fast  that  they  were  left  m^ 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by.  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  I  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  the 
Eomans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com- 
pleted the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  such  were 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
buj  them,"  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pre- 

a.  JknU  zzTiii.  56, 57. 
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sents,  w^eri  Hnej  were  oonsamed  by  the  sword^^r  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
the  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  eried  out^ 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  childre^." 

31.  Britain  had  been  oftly  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  JerusaleBi  its 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Boman  governor  Julius  Agric'  oia, 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Gacrrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  OTcry  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,'  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  wbich  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Boman 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fsustnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Boman  arms.  By  an 
enli^tened  policy  Agric' ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Boman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tac'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Yespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  tiie  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  "  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  Uian 
two  years,  Bome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Moimt  Vesuvius,' 

1.  Ancient  Ceied&nia  comprehended  that  portion  of  Scotland  whidi  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
ArU  and  the  Clyde.  A  frith  is  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  the  opening  of  a  rtver  into 
the  sea.   Agric'  ola  penetrated  north  as  £ar  as  the  river  Tay.    (See  Map  No,  XVL) 

2.  Mou,Kt  Vesuvius,  ten  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Naples,  is  the  only  actire  Tolcano 
at  i»es6ttt  existing  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  is  three  thoosind  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  feet— about  two-fifths  of  that  of  ^Et'  na.  Its  first  known  eruption  occurred 
OB  the  34th  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  when  Hercul4neum  and  Pompeii  were  burled  under  showers 
<^  Yolcanie  ashes,  sand,  stones,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  being  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  be  approached  to  behold  the  wonderM  phooomena.  It  isMiated  that, 
such  was  the  Immense  quantity  of  volcamc  ashes  thrown  out  during  this  eivqStlon,  the  whole 
(ountry  was  inrolved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syriar  «n<l  various 
puis  of  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  destruction  of  Herealineum  and  PompMi  thive  have  beea 
nnrty  titty  authenticated  emptioDS  of  Veeuviua. 
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whioh  caused  the*  destruction  of  Herculanenm'  and  Pompeii,* 
(A.  D.  79,)  and  by  a  great  fire  at  Kome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  chaeacter  were  notorious. 

xiv.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
DOMITIAN.  i)u^  ^ag  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  was 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  iAie  most 
emioent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  f(»:m  of  trial; 
and  when,  by  his  in&mous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  viot  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  ^eat  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first. 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agrio'  ola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Mob  'sia,' 
and  D^ia,^  in  Germany,*  and  Pann6nia,  the  Bomans  were  defeated, 

1.  ffereul&neuvi  was^oee  to  the  sea,  Bouth  of  Vesayius,  and  eight  miles  southreast  ttom  fbe 
city  of  Naples.  Little  is  known  of  it  except  its  destruction.  It  was  completely  buried  under 
a  shower  of  ashes,  oyer  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  afl^nyards  hardened.  So  changed 
was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  oountiy,  and  ev^i  the  outlines  Qf  the  coast,  that  all  knowledge  of 
the  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  in  1713,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  ox- 
teen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surfiEtce  of  the 
ground* 

2.  Pompiii  was  fifteen  miles  south-east  ftom  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  hj 
ashes,  sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  flfleen  feet  above  the  buildings.  B 
has  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Herculftneam~.discIoeing  the  city  w«R% 
streets,  temples,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  ut«uil^ 
&&, — ^the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  in  all  tho 
circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  two  thousand  years  ago.  "  The  discovery  of  Pompeii  has 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with  the  private  life  and  economy 
of  the  ancients,  that  were  previously  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.'^— llie  small  number 
of  skeletons  discovered  in  Ilercul&neum  and  Pompeii  render  it  quite  certiUn  that  most  of  tht 
inhabitants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3.  Ma'  sia,  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Euxine,  correiqponded  to  tht 
present  Turkish  provinces  of  Ser'  via  and  ^ulg&ria,    (Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  D&cia  was  an  ea^tensive  fh>ntier  province  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  east  to  An 
Euxine.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  together  with  Transyltto** 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  word  Oerm&nia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  cast  of  ths 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  eaftward  ti 
Ihr  as  Sarm&tia  and  D^ia.  The  limits  of  Germany,  as  a  Roman  p  totince,  were  very  indelWtfc 
(Map  No.  IX.) 
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and  whole  provinoes  lost  In  Moe'  sia,  Domi^n  Himself  was  sereral 
times  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  trittmph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  yoimger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  ahrays 
eyidenoe  of  some  advantages  gained  by  tiie  enemies  of  Eome. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years^  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  tiie  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Boman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated ^'  the  twelve  Gsosars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natmral  deaths.  Ji|lius  Oaeear  fell  under 
ihe  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti- 
berius, at  the  instigaticm  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed : 
Calig'ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatrir 
cal  rehearsal :  Okudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigaticm  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
eommitted  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  executi<m :  the  aged  Oalba  was 
slam  in  the  Eoman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Yitel'  lius,  ^jonomitted  suicide :  Yi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-(^amber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  we  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Boman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Boman  empire— 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  mfluences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modem  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality ,^  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime, 
the  numerous  provincial  gov^ments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  wa» 

I* 
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aostained  in  repelling  the  barbaronB  hordes  that  pressed  upon  the 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
nationAl  virtue :  the  soul  that  animated  ikt  Sepublic  was  dead ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  was  already  be- 
ginning to  give  place  to  national  decay. 


SECTION  II. 

BOMAN  HIBTOaT  FROM  TBK  DEATH  OF  DOlOTIAir,   A.  D.  96,  TO  THE  BBTAB 

UBHKBNT  OF  MILTTABT  DESPOTISM,  AFTER  THE  MU2DEB  OF 

ALEXANDER  SEVE' RUS,    A.  D.  235  =  139  YEARS 

ANALYSIS.  1.  I^levA.  His  character,  reign,  and  death.  [Um'bria.]— 2.  Trajan.  His 
ohanMster,  and  character  of  his  reign.  Remarkable  words  attributed  to  him.— 3.  His  wan 
and  conquer  His  death,  t&tea'  ipbon.  Trajan^s  column.] — 4.  Persecutions  of  the  ChrisUani 
during  the  rdgn  of  lYaJan.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  Trajan's  character.— 5.  Accession  of 
Adrian.  Hie  peaeeftd  poliejr.  General  administration  of  the  government  His  visit  to  the 
provinces. — 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  In  Britain.  [Solway 
l^th.  River  Tyne.]— 7.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  rei^  His  mling  ' 
ptarions.— 8.  Accession  of  Titus  Antoni'  nus.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  of  his 
reign.— 10.  Marcus  Aurr'  lius  Antoni'  nus.  V6rus  associated  with  him.— 11.  War  with  tlie 
Parthians.  Wifli  the  Germans.  Remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army.— 12.  Character 
Of  the  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  government  is  liable.  Illustrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emperors.— 13.  Accession  of  Com'  modus.  Beginning  of  his  gof>> 
emment.— 14.  The  incident  which  decld^  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness.—15.  His  debaucheries  and  «melties.  His  death.— 16.  The  brief  reign  of  Prrtinaz.— 17. 
Diq>08al  of  the  empire  to  Did'ius  Julia'  nus.— 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ruler.— 19. 
His  competitors.  [Dalmatia.]  Successes  of  Septim*  lus  Sevk'  rus,  and  death  of  JuliAnua. 
—SO.  Dissimulation  of  Sev^rus.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Jssus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Albimis.  [Lyons.]— 21.  Subsequent  r^gn  of  Sev^rus.  His  last  illness 
and  death.  [Yoii[.]— 23.  Caracal'  la  and  G^ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Maori'  nus.- 23.  Accession  of  Elagaba'  lus.— 21  His 
diaracter  and  follies.  Circumstances  of  his^eath.— 25.  Alkxandsr  Bkvb'  rub.  His  attempts 
to  reform  abuses.    Character  of  his  administration.    His  death.    His  successor. 

1.  Pomitian  was  succeeded  fey  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um'- 
bria,'  feut  whose  family  orlgnally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  of  fbreiffn  extraction,  and  was  chosen 
fey  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitafele  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Bomitijto ;  feut  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
isivlt,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

I.   Um'  Ma  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  EtrAria  and  north  of  the  Sabine  territoi:^ 
The  andent  Um'  briani  were  one  of  the  oldest  anA  most  numerous  nations  of  Italy.   (Mm 

Mo.  vm. 
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pecalatbna  At  length  the  ezcessos  of  hid  own  goarcb  eonvinoed 
him  that  the  goyemment  of  the  empire  required  greater  aiergy  than 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  ezcellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  soyerelgutj. 
Nerra  soon  after  died,  (A.  B.  98,)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  but  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Eome's  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.  After  * 
he  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  the  free  Boman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  havo 
used  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  himy  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praatorian  guardS|  he  said,  '^  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwifie^  against  me." 

3.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  <Sbnq«ered  the 
Picians,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  'subdued  Armenia,  to<^ 
Seleueia  and  Otes'iphon,^  the  latter  the  capital,  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Koman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilioia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Bome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  famous  column  which  he  bad  erected  to  commemiHrate  his  Pacian 
victories.* 

1.  Ctet'  ipkon  was  a  city  of  Parthia,  on  the  eastoro  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  three 
Bdles  distant  tnm.  Seleticia. 

a.  Trajan's  colomn,  which  is  still  standing,  is  the  naost  beautlAil  mausolenm  ever  erected  to 
departed  greatness.  Its  height,  not  including  the  base,  which  is  now  oorered  wi&  mbbitb,  is 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  ten  inches;  and  the  entire  colmnn  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
great  blocks  of  marble,  so  curiously  cemented  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  ascended  on 
the  inside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  winding  steps.  Ihe  noblest  ornament  of  this  pillar  was 
a  bronze  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty-fire  feet  in  height,  representing  him  in  a  ooat  of  arms,  heading 
in  the  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, the  ashes  of  Uie  emperor  were  deposited.  The  colunm  is  now  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
fit  Peter,  which  Sixtus  V.  had  the  bad  taste  to  substitute  in  place  of  that  of  Tn^an.  On  tiM 
otemal  &oe  of  the  column  Is  a  series  of  bas-peliefs,  iannii«  in  a  epinl  course  up  the  shafts 
representing  Tn^an'a  Tictories,  a|i4  eontaining  two  thooiaiid  five  hundred  human  flgarw. 
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4.  The  character  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  and  amiable,  is  stained 
bjthe  approval  which  he  gave  to  the  persecution  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  proyinces  of  the  empire ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  cheek  its  progress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
fhe  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  in 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  tiie  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relativt 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtfal  point  in  history;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dee- 
laration  of  the  Asiatic  armies  m  his  favor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  to  make  peace  ^ith  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia^  and  bounded  the  eastern  proviocei 
by  the  river  Euphrates.*  He  diminished  the  military  establishments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  yewrs  in  visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
inspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressmg  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  introduction  of  Boman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-C6chab,  (the 
son  of  a  staTj)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand* 
ard,  and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Sev6rus,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
tho»3wh3  survived  were  **  scattered  abroad  among  idl  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
firom  the  SojwajJ^rjtK*  to  the  Tyne,"  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

1.  Solway  Friiky  the  northreastern  arm  of  t^e  Irish  sea,  ditides  Engtand  tnm.  Seotland. 
(^apNo.XVL) 

S.The  TVm,  an  impDrtant  river  in  the  north  of  England,  eaten  the  «e«  on  tt  e  easfaara  OM|i^ 
tt  the  acmthem  extremity  of  Northumberland  cohb^.    ( Jir<i9  No.  XVL) 
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7.  Aliiiongh  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserred 
praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation,  jet  his  character  had  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Komans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  princes.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful;  and  although  ia 
genial  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  imrelenting 
and  cruel  tyrant.  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity; 
and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objectS)  hi^  character  «► 
somed  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  deaUi,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  on  it.  nnm 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  ahtoni'  nui» 
tbe  empire,  Marcus  Aur^lius,  and  the  youthful  V6ruB.  Antoninus^ 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aur61ius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aur^lius  Anto- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aur61ius  in  tiie  labors  of 
gov^rmn^t,  he  i^owed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Y^ros. 

9.  Boring  twenty-two  years  Antoninus  governed  ^e  RoHian  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
l^ion,  peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness, 
uniabiHty,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
Tanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  &vor  which  he  <;onstantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aur^lius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  charactei^  of  his  benefacter,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  death,  regulated 
bis  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161))  the  senate,  distrust- 
ing V6rus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sover-    ^  Marcos 
eignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone ;  but  the  latter  im-    Auaiuus 
mediately  took  V6rus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  Auroia'NDa 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  V6rus,  (A  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree- 
ment ,  for  y^rus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

11.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war,  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
tnd  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pre 
deoessor ;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventuallj 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  own  cities  captured.    Paring  five  yean 
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Aur^lius,  in  p^S(Hi,  conducted  a  war  against  the  German  tribes, 
without  once  returning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  -ttnperor  and  Ws  army  from 
dangei ,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishmg  by 
thirst,  when  a  yiolent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
famp,  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  ^^  Thundermg  Legion,"  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
cution he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atonines, 
oompised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  ciyil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  wdfrire.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  My 
illustrated  in  the  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretchedness,  tiie-  shortoess, 
and  violent  termination,  of  most,of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  suflicient  proof. 

13.  Com'  modus,  the  unworAy  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeded  to  the 
vL  COM.',    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A  D.  180,)  amidst 

MODUS,  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  During 
three  y«ars,  while  he  retamed  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo- 
lence, rendered  hi^  the  slave  of  baae  attendants ;  and  sensual  indnl- 
g^ce  and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degenerated 
into  a  habit,  and  beeame  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul. 
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14.  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluctuating  oHaraoter,  and  8iid- 
denlj  developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  tiie  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  ^^  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pre- 
vented the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  conspirators  wjere  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  emperor^s  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators :  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged ; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security;  and  when  Com'- 
modos  ha<)  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
Bospicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com'  modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  im(][Tiity,  those  of  any  previous  Boman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rati<mal  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  and  throwing  ^e 
javelin.  Home  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  fipom 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  B.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
strangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Par  ti- 
nax,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  vn,  ^^  ti« 
accepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware        nax. 

of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  the  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  him 
the  love  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  Praetorian  soldiery,  who  pre- 
ftwod  the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stem  equality  of  the  lawsj  and 
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after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Per'  tinax  was  slain  in  the  imperial 
palace  by  the  same  guards  ^ho  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Praetorian  guards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained nmburied  in  the  streets 

vm.  did'  ius  of  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 

JULIA' Nue.    vain  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Bid' ius  Julidnus,  who, 

repairing  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 

paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 

hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
<  unworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 

of  ^  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  usaohnoiis 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  althot^h  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julidnus, — C16dius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pesoen'- 

m.  sEpnif'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria, — and  Septim'  ius  Sev6rus  in  Dal- 
luB  8EVEEU&  m^ia*  and  Pann6nia.'  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people  :  the  faithless  Praeto- 
rians submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror- 
stricken  Julidnus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Sev6rus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  tlie  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
Ijefore  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  n^mAtifttSstiiBtiUy  n  part  of  Elyi^icam,  and  now  the  most  sonthem  province  of  tl* 
Attstiian  erDptre,  cooiprlac«  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  sbore  of  the  AdrUU'lo* 
Aller  Ebe  dlvEslon  ^f  ibe  Baoui  prorinces  under  Con'stantine  and  Theoddriua,  DalmAtii  be 
came  cine  of  tlte  mo&i  ItDportant  parts  of  the  empire. 
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di^lioit  J  of  Sev^rtis,  that  even  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announced 
the  victory  to  Albinos,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
fidutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  satne  time  he  intmsted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  rival.  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  Uiat 
Alblnus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  make 
▼igorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  Alblnus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons/ 
m  Graol,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bomans 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf- 
fered death  for  the  attadiment  which  th^  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

21.  After  Sev6rus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Boman  world  as 
Ms  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  an  acquifidtion,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  wit^  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profoond,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Sev^rus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
hmnble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  pow^,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  ii^rmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  "  He  had  been  all  thmgs,"  he  said,  "  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  '^  Little 
nm,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,'  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  21 1,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  an  insurrecticm  of  the 
Caledonians. 

L  Ltfonsy  caUed  by  Oie  Somans  Luir^Unumyis  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  riTen 
Bhone  and  Saone.  The  Roman  town  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
^hoDe,  Oeeaar  conquered  the  place  from  the  Gauls :  Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  a  pror- 
inoe ;  and,  being  enlaiged  by  succeeding  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  ciUes  of  the 
Boman  world.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  France,  containing  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    {Map  No.  XUI.) 

2.  Torkj  called  by  the  Bomans  Ebor'  acum,  is  sitimted  on  the  river  Ouse,  one  hundred  and 
•eventy  miles  N.  N.  west  from  London.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  prorince,  and  nexl 
to  London,  the  most  important  city  in  the  island.  It  was  successively  the  residence  of  Adrian, 
BsTtma,  G^ta  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tius  Oildrus,  Con'  stantlne  the  Great,  &c.  The  modem 
city  can  Btffl  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  magnificence.  CJonstai'  llus  Chl6ni% 
the  Cither  of  Ooa'  stantine  the  Great,  died  here.    {Map  No.  XVL) 
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22.  Sey^ros  had  lefb  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Car&cal'  la  and 
X.  OAUA-  Geta,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittered 
cal'  la.     i}^Q  last  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 

his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com'  modus  in  cruelty^  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  After  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instiga- 
XL  maom'-  tion  of  Macrinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 
^s-  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign -of  four- 
teen months,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power. 

23.  Bassi^us,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  trQops  in  his  favor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Boman  senate  and  the  whole  Eoman  world  received  with  servile 

xn.  icLAOA-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'  lus.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassi^nus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagabdlus,^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Bome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  ^widest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  atmy  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  grogs  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  ihe 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with, the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Moe'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Eoman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptible 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond- 
ness, to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus ;  yet, 
soon  after,  Elagabalus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severus, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    (A.  P-  222.) 

a.  A  name  derived  from  two  Syriaa  words,  ela  a  god,  and  gabal  to  form :— signifying  tt» 
forming,  or  plastic  god,--«  proper  and  even  happy  epithet  for  ibid  ton.— -Gibbon,  i.  S3. 
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25.  At  ibn  agft  of  beventeen  Alexander  Sey^nu  was  raised  to  tlio 

throne  by  the  Praetorian  guards.     He  proved  to  be  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prince :  he  relieved  the    andbb  sb- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      ^™'»' 
oessors,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age ;  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  00 
duigerous  as  to  oblit^te  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 

BOICAN  mSTOKT   ¥B01C  THE  XSTABLISHVXNT  OF  MILITAET  DKSPOTISX,   ATTEB  THE 

HITRDIB  OF  ALBXANDEE  8EVB' EUS,   A.  D,  236,   TO  THE  SUBYEESION  OF  THE 

WESTSKN  SMFIEE  OF  THE  KOMANS,   A.  D.  476  =  241   TEAES. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Earliest  account  of  the  Thracian  Max'  imiic.— 2.  His  origin.  His  histoiy 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Sey^ms.  (The  Goths.  AUtni.]— 3.  Max'  imin  proclaimed 
nnperor  by  (he  army.  Ck>nm}encement  of  his  reign. — 4.  Goa'  man.  Pdpib'  nub  and  Balbi'- 
inj8.  Death  of  Max'  imin.  The  Second  Gor'  man.— 5.  German  and  Persiaa  wars.— 6.  S&por, 
tbe  Persian  king.  Death  of  Gor*  dian,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian.— 7.  InsorrectioDa 
and  rebellions.  D«'  eios  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.  [Ver6na.]— S.  War  with 
flw  Goths,  and  death  of  D^cios.  Reign  of  Gallus  Emilia'  nus.  Aecession  of  Vale'  rian. — 
9«  Worthy  diaracter  of  Valerian.  Rayages  of  the  barbarians.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britaiii. 
^  Persians.  (Tbd  Franlcs.  The  Aleman'  ni.  Ix>mbardy.>— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
H'-B  treatment.  Gallie'  nus.— 11.  Oden&tus,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  the  Persians. 
[PUmyra.3—12.  Nomerous  competitors  for  the  throne.— 13.  Death  of  GalU^nua,  and  acoessloii 
«f  Clatoius.  [MilanJ— 14.  Character,  reign,  and  death  of  CHaadius.  [Sir'  mium.}— 15.  Qm»- 
Taiui.— 16.  Th6  reign  of  Aure'  lian.  His  wars.  Zen6bia.  Character  of  Aur^lian.  Hla 
dealh.  [Tibur.  Byzan'  tium.]— 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  His  reign  and 
death,  [Bos' poms.]— 18,  Flo' rian.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Probus.  [Sarmatia.  Van'- 
*»!«.]— 19.  Reign  of  Ca'  rcs.  His  character,  and  death.  Numb'  rlin  and  Cari'  nub.— 20.  Su- 
pentition,  and  retreat,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Carinus,  and  death  of 
Nomirian.— 21.  Carinus  marches  against  Diocletian.  His  death.  Diocle'  tiam  a<^nowledged 
ttperor.    Hia  treatment  of  the  vanquished. 

^  The  reign  of  Diocletian,  an  important  epoch.  [Copts  and  Abyssmians.]— 03.  Division 
<rf  the  imperial  authority.- 24.  The  rule  of  Maxim'ian.  [Nicomedia.]  Of  hla  colleague 
OonsUn'Uus.  Countries  ruled  by  Diocletian,  and  his  colleague  Gaierius.— 25.  ItaportanI 
•••"to  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  insurrection  In  Britain.— 26.  Revolt  in  Egypt  and 
*Wh«m  Africa.    [Bu^iris  and  Cop'  tos.  The  Moors.;  -27.  The  war  with  Persia.    [Antloch. 
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Kimilrtin.>-^  Pflneeotton  of  the  Chriitisns.  J)lod«tlaii'8  tdicfragaiiHl  tliciii.-3ft.  BMolti, 
and  eifects  of  this  persecation.— 30.  Diocl6tiaii  and  Maxim'  ian  lay  down  the  aeeptre,  and  rettn 
to  iMiTate  life.  Galk'  rius  and  Constan*  tius  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Discord  and  con- 
ftuion.— 31^  Deatti  of  Constan'  tioi.  Con'  sTAimNc  proclaimed  empeior.  Six  oompetiton  for 
the  throne.  Death  of  Gal^rius.— 32.  Ck>nTer8ion  of  Con'  stantine,  and  Mumph  of  Christiaitity. 
~33.  Moat  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Ck>n'  stantine.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34. 
Removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Bjixa'  tinm,  and  the  changes  that  fidloWed.  Oon'  stan- 
ttne  divides  tlvd  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  death.— ^  ^xteen  yean 
of  Civil  wars.  Constam'  tius  IL  becomes  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty<foiir  yean.  His 
ieath.  [The  Saxons.]— 36.  Julian  the  Apostate.  His  character.  Hostility  to  the  CStfistiam. 
—37.  His  eftbrts  agiOnst  Christianity.  The  result.^^  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jera8alem.-39l 
Causes  of  the  suspension  of  the  work. — 40.  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 31.  The 
brief  reign  of  Jo'  vun.— 42.  Valkntik'  ian  elected  emperor.  Associates  his  brother  Va'  liki 
with  him.    Final  division  of  the  eyppire*   Hie  two  capitals.    Rome. 

43.  Barbajiiam  iNROAns.  Picts  and  Scots.— 44.  Death  of  Valentin' ian,  and  westward  pro* 
grass  of  the  Huns.  The  Vis'  igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace.— 45.  Hie  Os'  trogoths  cross 
the  Danube  in  arms.  The  two  divistons  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Death  of  Y&Ieoi. 
[Adrian6ple.] — 46.  Gra'  tian  emperor  of  the  West.  THsono'  sius  emperor  of  the  East.  Tba 
Goths.  Many  of  them  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  &c.— 47.  Death  of  Gr&tian.  Valbntimuk 
n.  His  death.  Theoddsius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  llkeoddsiaa.  Division  of  the  empire  be- 
tween HoNO'  Rins  ANn  Arca'  nius. — 48.  Civil  wars.  Al'  aric  the  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passes  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.}— 49.  Hon6rius  is  relieved  by  Stil'  icho.  [As'  ta  PoUen- 
tla.]  Rome  saved  by  Stil'  icho.— 50.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Deluge  of  bu- 
barians.  [Raven' na.  Van' dais.  Su^vL  Burgun'dians.]— 51.  Italy  delivered  by  Stil' icbo. 
[Florence.]— 52.  Stil'  icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  the  Gottis,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldiers.—^  Rome  besieged  by  Al'  aric  His  terms  of  ransom. — 54.  The  terms  IhuOly  agreed 
upon.  R^ected  by  Hondrins.  [Tuscany.]  Al'  axle  returns  and  reduces  Rome.-r55.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'  aric  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  buriaL— M.  The  Goths  withdraw  from 
Italy.  The  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  GauL  Saxons  establish  themadves  in  England.-^.  Hm 
Van' dais  in  Spain  and  AfHca.  Valentui' ux  IH.  Conqitests  op  At'tila.  [Andahuia. 
The  Huns.  Chalons.  Venetian  Republic]— 58.  Extinetiim  of  tho  empire  of  the  Hans.  Sfta- 
ation  of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rcone  pillaged  by  the  Van'  nALs,  A.  D.  455.— St 
**Avi'TU8.  Majo' RiAN.— 00.  Seve' Rus.  Van' dal  InvBsions.  Expedition  against  Cartbage.-61. 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  sdbvxrsion  op  the  Wistbm 
Empire.    [Her'  ulL] 

i.  *  Thirty-two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Sev6rus, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ins  Sey^ms,  rettirning  firom  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  birth* 
day  of  his  younger  son  Gl6ta.  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestlinff.  As  the  pride  of 
'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  Boman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  tL*  happy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  md  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  hon^ 
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and  Mowed  him  on  foot,  without  the  least  i^pearanoe  of  fittigiie,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  '<  Thracian,"  said  SeT^ms,  with  astonish- 
ment, *^  art  thou  disposed  to  wresUe  after  thy  race  ?"  '<  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.'  ^ 

2.  Max'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thracian,  was  de- 
icended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — ^his  father  bemg  a  Gbth,' 
and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  AUnL'  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Sev6rus  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  rank  of  centurion ; 
bat  he  declined  to  serve  under  Macdnus  and  Ehigabdlus.  On  the  ao- 
oession  of  Alexander  he  returned  io  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
oos  military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useM  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  b«:iefactor,  an4  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declaring  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  Ootk*^  a  powerAil  northern  nation,  w1m>  acted  an  important  part  in  ttie  oyerthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  were  probably  a  Boytbian  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  Aiia,  whence 
they  peased  north  into  ScandidATia.  When  flrrt  known  to  the  Romans,  a  large  diviaioa  of' 
their  nition  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Eiudne.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era  they  crossed  the  Dnies'  ter,  and  deyastated  Dfcela  and  Thrace.  The  emperor 
Ductus  lost  his  Ufe  in  <^posing  them ;  after  which  his  soceeasor  Oal'  los  indaoed  them  by 
monej,  to  withdraw  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Dnies'  ter.  (See  p.  315.)  Soon  after  this  period 
the  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions ;— the  Os'trogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
Boxine  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bythin' la ;— and  the  Vis'igoths,  or  Western  GoUm^ 
grsdiuOly  pressing  upon  the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Danube.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Hans,  coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Os'  trogoths,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Tis'  igotbs, 
who  were  then  living  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast  mnltifcade  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
the  emperor  Vaiens  to  settle  in.Moe'  sia,  and  on  the  waste  hmds  of  Thrace ;  but  being  soon  after 
joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  carried  their  ravages  to  the  very 
fites  of  Oonslantinopla,  and  Idlled  Vaiens  in  battle.  (Seep.SS8.)  Itwas  Al'aric,kingorthe 
Vto'igoths,  who  plundered  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  (See  p.  231.)  The  Vis'i- 
goths afterwards  passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigned  nearly  thr«e 
cndories,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Mo<m«,  A.  D.  711.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths 
had  been  following  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  year  493  their  great  kingTheod'  oric 
defeated  Odo&cer,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (See  p.  339.)  The  Gothic  kingdom 
l>rted  only  tin  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar'  ses,  the  general  of  Justin'  ian. 
(See  p.  34L)  From  this  period  the  Goiha  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history, 
wcept  in  Spain. 

8.  The  JiUni,  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  eventually,  by  the  Huns,  most  of  the  Alans  Bnit«d 
with  their  conquerors,  and  proceeded  with  them  «o  invade  the  limitt  of  the  Gothic  empire  of 
Italy. 

a.  Gibbon,  i.  98. 
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Max'  imin  was  unanimously  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  Sutlers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
ihn.i  of  war,  and  discarding  the  auth<^ity  x>f  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  i&iends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
*  Romui  world,  but  he  persisted  in:  refusing  the  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Bome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Boman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 
ra.  pcpiB-   Pi^^^s»  (sometimes  cidled  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  were 
Nus  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
BALBi  ifus.   mg^/  imju^  while  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Bome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
IV.  8S0OND  c^js  ^ter  both  Pupi6nus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
eoE'wAN.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Boman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  whidi 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  aAd  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
tke  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassan'idae,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Bomans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Qot'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Boman  empire,  Sdpor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Bomans  from  several  cf  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Q^w'  dian,  who  went  in  peison  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful    but  whilt 
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(he  youtiifal  oonq^neror  was  pursuing  his  adyaiitages,  he  was  supplanted 
in  the  affections  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philip 
prefect  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  caused        the 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D,  244.)     ^*^"^"- 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  were  frequent  during  his  reign.  At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pann6nia,  B^cius  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  wh^i  be  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
cius,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Yer6na.^     (A.  D.  249.) 

8. .  Serial  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
D6cius  so<m  fell  in  battle  with  the  Gk)ths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  during  bis  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal'  lus,  a    yn.  gal'- 
general  of  I>6ciu8,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        i^'** 
a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  B^cius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  yui.  ^bmili 
the  monarchy,  when  .SSmilianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      a'nvb. 
and  Mob'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
claimed their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  his 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    el.  valk- 
a  similar  fate  befel  ^milianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       *i^« 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Boman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
liis  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  mailed,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 


^.  Verdna^  a  Iar;?e  and  flourishing  Roman  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  itill  retains  its  ancient  i 
It  is  aUiiated  on  both  sides  of  the  ri  ver  Adige,  «ixty-four  miles  west  ttom  Venice.  Tbe  great  ^017 
of  Veruna  is  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  the  aodent  Ronuu% 
aiMl,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  ihQ  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  dass.  It  U  Bai»poftd 
to  hate  been  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.     Map  No.  XVII.) 
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ube  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roman  do- 
minions on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  mterior  of  Greece, 
or  Achdia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by ' 
the  sword :  the  Franks,^  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  begtu;i  to  be  formidable  :  the  Aleman'  ni'  broke  through  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom' hardy*:  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  empire,  and 
governed  by  independent  chiefs^  while  in  the  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  Sdpor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Cappad6cia,  and  almost  effaced  the  Roman  power  horn  Ask. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  ci^tive  with 
wanton  and  imrelenting  cruelty, — ^using  him  as  u  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

xToAtLiB-   ^^  ^®  living  emperor— dyed  in  soarlet  in  mockery  of 
WU8.        bis  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  vd  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Gallienus,  the  imwprthy  s<»i  of  VaUrian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  hi^  father's  ci^tivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  259.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  topm  in  Asia  had  Sub- 
mitted to  Sdpor,  Odendtus,  prince  of  Palmyra,*  who  was  attached 

1.  The  Franks,  or  *^  Freemen,*'  were  a  confederation  of  the  mdest  of  the  Germanic  tribei, 
and  were  flr«t  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  numeroos  islets  formed  by  the  moath  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  tbey  afterwards  crossed  into  Gaul,  and,  im  the  latt«r  part  of  fi>e  fifth  oeotuy, 
wader  their  leader  Clovis,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monafxshy.    (See  also  p.  955.) 

S.  The  Meman'  ni,  or  **■  all  meA,^  that  is,  men  of  all  tribes,  were  also  a  German  coofederacj, 
aitoated  on  the  northera  borders  of  Switzerland.  They  wera  flnaUy  <yTerthrown  by  CIoTifl,  aflff 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy. 

3.  L0m'  bardf  embraced  most  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  its 
tributaries. 

4.  Palmyroy  <«The  ancient  **Tadmor  in  the  wUdemess"  built  by  king  Solomon,  CI.  Cbnw. 
▼lii.  i,)  was  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
northreasfc  from  Damaacua.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  it  in  Roman  history  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  w^ars  with  the  Parthians,  when  it  was  permitted  to  mftin^in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence and  neuU>ality  between  the  contending  parties.  Being  on  the  caravan  route  from  tbo 
coast  of^  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotdmia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  was  long  the  principal  em* 
porium  of  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  woflds--«  city  of  merchants  and  te- 
tors,  whose  wealth  is  still  attested  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  ndns.  After  Uie 
victories  of  Tn^an  had  established  the  unquestionable  pr^nderanoe  of  the  Roman  arms,  it 
became  allied  to  the  empire  aa  a  f^ree  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
ames,  during  whose  reigns  it  attained  its  greatest  splendor.  Oden&tus  maintained  iU  glory, 
and  for  his  deftot  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  senate  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Augastus, 
•Bd  associated  him  with  Gallienus  hi  the  empire;  but  his  queen  and  successor,  m 
tMow  Zeii6Ui,  broke  (be  attianee  with  the  imbecile  GaUitoos,  annexed  Eg^  totairdo- 
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to  the  Roxnaii  iuterest,  desirous  at  least  to  secure  the  fbrbearanoe  of 
(he  conqueror,  sent  S4por  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mer- 
diandise,  aeooinpanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  servile,  epistle ;  but 
ibe  haugbt^  monarchord^ed  the  gifts  to  be  t^own  into  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenatus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  S^por,  reserved  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  arms.  Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  hust^  seised  ih»  camp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  8i- 
por,  and  in  a  i^ort  time  restored  to  the  Romans  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Gkilli6nus  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
althou^  the  ninnber  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  was  Odenatus  tibe  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Roman 
seoaie  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  aftei 
associating  him  wiUi  6klli^us.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birtii,  and 
not  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  falL  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Galli^nus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  Gallienus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  wbile  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  MedioUnum  ;^  {Milafij 

A.  D.  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aur^liufl  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

minionfl,  and  aasamed  the  title  of  ^  Augosta,  Qaeen  of  the  East"  The  emperor  Aurelian 
marched  against  the  iU<&ted  Palmyra  with  an  irresistible  force ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
razed  to  the  gvound ;  and  the  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zen6bia,  gradually  sunk  ialo 
u  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at  length,  a  miserable  Arab  village. 

1.  JfediolAnumyJoow  Milan,  was  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
fix>m  Venice,  situated  in  a  beautLU  plain  between  two  smtUl  streams  the  Olona  and  Lambra, 
whitOi  unite  at  San  Angelo  and  form  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  MedioUnum  was  an 
nexed  to  tb^  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica,  191  B.  C.  A  good  specimtn  of  ancient  "Ro- 
man architecture  may  still  be  seen  at  Milan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beautiful  Oorlntblan 
flr^umiM,  with  tbeir  jurchitraiie,  \mtan  thd  chnrch  at  San  Lorenzo.    CMap  Xo.  Vllt) 

K 
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14.  A  sncoession  of  better  princes  now  restored  for  Mrhile  ^  de- 
oajing  ener^ea  of  tha  empire.  Claudius  meiited  tiie  eonfidaioe 
whiob  had  been  placed  in  bis  wisdom,  valor,  and  yirtue;  and  btf 
early  death  was  a  ^at  misfortune  to  the  Boman  world.  After 
baying  oyertbrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  imenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van' dak,  who  had  invaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  cut  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sir'  mium/  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  marc^  against 
the  £Eunou0  Zen6bia,  the  '^  Queen  of  tiie  East,''  and  ihe  widow  and 
successor  of  Odenitus. 

15.  Quintil'  ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
xot  ODIN-    l>y  ^he  acclamations  of  the  tro<^ ;  but  when  he  learned 

hl'  ius.  that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  bad  invested  Aur^lian 
with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  twminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  sevente^i  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aur^lian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
znz.  axjbA-  nM)nths,  was  fiHed  with  ngtemorable  achievements.    After 

^'^^-  a  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  wid,  by  trea^  to  the  Goto 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration ;  he  chastised  vkd  drove  back  tite 
Aleman'  ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Sps^,  and  foitain ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zen6bia  had  erected  there,  and  led  tha^i  unfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Borne.  Being  presented /with  an  elegant  viHa 
at  Tibur/  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Boman  matron, 
and  her  daughte]:s  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aur^ian  possessed 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern- 
ness and  severity  of  his  character.  He  Mi  in  a  conspiracy  of  his 
officers  near  Byzan'  tium,*  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  wiA 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  276.) 

L  Str*  mium  was  an  important  city  in  the  Bonth-eastera  part  of  Paimoma,  on  the  northani 
side  of  the  river  Save.    Itrniins  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Mitrovitz,  in  Aiutrian  Slavoniai 

fL  TOur,  now  Tivolij  (te6-yo4e)  was  situaleO  at  the  cascades  of  th6  A'  nio,  now  the  Ttnt- 
6ne,  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Bome.  Its  ancient  inliabitants  were  caUed  the  TU*rUm. 
The  decUYities  in  the  vidnity  of  Tibur  were  anciently  infenpefsed  with  q>Iendid  TiHaa,  tlM 
faTorite  residences  of  the  refined  and  lozorious  citizeos  of  Some,  among  wtdch  may  be  neii> 
U(med  those  of  SaUust,  M»c6nas,  Tibul'  Ius,  V&ms,  At'  tkras,  Gasstus,  Bratns,  Ae.  Here  Viigfl 
and  Horace  elaborate  thdr  immortal  works.  AUhongh  the  temples  and  theatres  of  aneiint 
Tibmr  hare  crumbled  into  dust,  its  orchards,  its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  stm  btoom  and 
flourish  in  unfading  beauty.    {Map  No.  X.) 

3.  Byzan'  tiumj  now  Constantinople,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace  on  the  weeteni  shore  of  tbs 
Thradan  Bos' poms,  is  supposed  to  haTribeaBft>un48dby«IfeDiiaDOOlonyft<oinlkg'tt%'"' 
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17.  On  the  de$A,  of  Aw^Han,  a  generous  and  nnlooked-for  dii- 
krterestedness  iTas  exhibited  by  the  army,  whioh  modettly  referred 
ik»  appointment  of  a  snocessor  to  the  senate.  For  six  months  the 
aenate  persisted  in  dedining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  unaoous- 
tomed  to  enjoy ;  and  during  tibis  period  the  Boman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  AtT 
length  tiie  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 
l^lians,  and  elected  to  the.  imperial  dignity  Marcos 
Claudius  Taeitua,  a  wealthy  and  yirtuoos  seimtor,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seyenty-Mh  year.  Tacitus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
l»rs^  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ukoient  priyileges,  proceeded  to 
join  Hie  army,  whioh  had  remained  assembled  on  Hhe  Bos'porus^  for 
the  inYasi<»i  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardi^ps  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
cares  of  government,  proved  too  nmck  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappaddcia,  after  a  reign  <^  Httle  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept.,  275.) 

IS.  E16rran,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
leign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-    zv.  flc/- 
suiting  Ihe  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       ^^^^' 
to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  prodbiimed  their 
leader,  Pr6bus,  ^}i^peror.    The  latter  proved  to  be  aa   xvi.  pro'- 
exoelleQt  sovereign  mi  a  great  gei»<ml ;  and  in  the  wars      ^^ 
which  he  eaarried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aliesni»'ni,  Samiitians,'  Gk>th8, 
and  Yan'  dais,'  he  gfw^d  greater  adv^tiges  than  tuiy  of  his  prede- 
oeyssors.     In  the  several  battles  which  he  fought,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  bMrbAirians  feQ ;  and  sevenliy  cities  op^ied  their  gates  to 

bjr  Byias  a  Thradan  prince,  about  the  middle  of  the  seTenth  centunr  heibre  the  Ch^fstiaii  efm. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius :  it  resisted.  successfuUy  the  arms  of 
FUlipof  Mac'edoa:  dnzfng  the  reign  of  Philip  IL  it  placed  itself  under  Roman  sway :  it  was 
destroyed,  and  afierwaida  rel^^ilt,  by  Septim'  iua  Sev^njl;  aqd  in  ttiejrear  388  A«  D^  Gpn'stptt- 
tine  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  barbarians,  A.  D.  478,  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1204;  and  in  1453  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Tqito,  when  Hm 
last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    {Map  No.  III.) 

1,  The  BoB'p»ru8,  (oormpted  by  modem  orthography  to  Bos'phorus,)  is  the  strait  which 
cooofiOstbeEuxineorBlackSeajWithtbePropon'tisorSeaef  Marmdra.  The  length  of  this 
remarkable  channel  is  about  seventeeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  firom  h«lf  a  mile  to  two 
railee.   (Jlf<^  No.  VII.) 

a  AnetoQt&init4(M«q^teiMled  firom  the  IWtfeSetiaJBdtluB  Vis' ti^ 
Volga.    European  Sarm&tia  embraced  Poland,  Lithu&nia,  Pmasiai  and  a  part  of  Russia. 
AsiaUc  Sarm&tia  comprised  the  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Don. 

3.  Hie  Wan'  dais  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
They  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  SUvoi^ian  race ;— vi3^  Vandals,  An' tee, 
ud  Slayonians  proper.  The  Slavonian  language  is  the  stem  firom  which  have  iasaed  Om 
Pollih«  B<Acmi«]H  fcOi 
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kirn.  After  he  had  secured  a  general  peace  by  his  rictoriefi,  he  em. 
plojed  his  armies  in  usefdl  public  works ;  bnt  the  soldiers  disdained 
such  employment,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marflh 
near  Sir'  miom,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  broke  oat  into  a 
fdrions  mutiny,  and  in  their  sudden  rage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  D. 
282.) 

19.  The  legions  next  raised  Cdrus,  prefect  of  ihe  Preetoriaa 
xviL       guards,  to  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambition, 

oa'  bus.     and  the  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 
a  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.     He  signalized  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  SarmatiaBsin 
niyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  slew  in  battle.    He  then 
marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victoriouB  arms 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  kiUed  in  his  tent,  as  waa 
HDMEEiAw    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)    Nmn^- 
^       rian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cdrus,  who  had  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Carinas  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  w«re  immediately  ac- 
knowledged emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Cirus,  the  eastern  armj,  superstitioosly  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  deyoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refnsed^to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — While  Oarinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com' modus,  the  virtuous  Nam6rian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec.,  285.) 

21.  Carinus,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army^against  Diocletian,  Whom  he  wais  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  smi^  city 
<tf  Mob'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

xEs.  DiooLE-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
^^^'       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 
ihe  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 
tiieir  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  Carinas. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocl6tian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history^  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  is 
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tiie  begkning  of  the  diyisien  of  the  Ronian  world  into  the  Bastem 
and  Western  empire.  The  aoeession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "  era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognised  in  the  Christian  chorch,  and  is 
still  nsed  by  the  Oopts  and  Abyssinians.* 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  to 
become  separdfted  from  the  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  over  so  many  provinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  ^e  imperial 
authority,  and  governing  the  empire  from  two  centres,  altiiou^  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  therefore  first  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Matim'  ian ;  but  still  the  weight  of  the 
public  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
each  a  snbordinate  colleague,  to  whose  name  ^e  ^Hk  of  Caesar  was 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim'  ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  hia 
court  at  Nicomedia,*  iii  Asia  Mmor.  Maxim'  ian  ruled  j^  mazix'- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  *an. 
league,  Constan' tins,  administered  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diodetian  reserved,  for  his  personal  ^- 
pervision,  nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'ic,  except  Pann6- 
nia  and  Mob'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
(Merius.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Carai^sius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
continued  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During^even  years,  Caraii- 
sius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Constan'  tins ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  accom' 

1.  The  Copta  are  ChristiaQa--de8cendanto  of  the  ancient  Egyptfana,  aa  distingcrished  fhMn  tho 
Ardbiana  and  other  inhabitants  of  modem  Egypt.  The  Ahy$8iniana  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia, 
in  eastern  Africa,  profess  Christianity,  bnt  it  has  little  influence  OTer  their  conduct. 

2.  JTicovUdia  was  In  Bithyn'  ia,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Propon'  tis,  or  Sea  of  liar. 
mbnu   The  modem /«-.VMoccapies  the  site  of  the  ancient  d^. 
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plidied  by  IHod^tian  himself^  vlio  took  a  tearribk  yeoge&Boe  tipob 
Alezaniria)  and  uttoly  destroyed  tiie  proad  cities  of  Busiris  vai 
Gop'  tos.^  In  tha  meantime  a  confederacy  of  five  Mooridi*  natioos 
attadced  all  the  Eoman  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  were  Yanqoished  by  t^e  arms  of 
Maxim'  ian. 

27.  Next  commenced  the  war  wil^  Persia,  whidi  was  carried  ea 
by  Oal^rins,  although  DioeUtian,  takii^  his  station  at  An'  tiooh/  pre- 
pared and  directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campugfi 
the  Koman  army  receiyed  a  total  overthrow  ^i  the  verygroond 
rendered  memorable  by  ^e  defeat  and  death  of  Crassns.  In  a  second 
campaign  Oal^rius  gained  a  complete  victory  by  a  ni^it  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Bonum 
world  was  exte^ed  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Carduchia,  the  modem  Kurdistan'.^ 

28*  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  svllied  by  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Gal4rius,  fuded  by  the  artifioes 
g[  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict. of  Biod^tiaa 
against  the  Christiipis  excluded  them  from  all  offices,  ordered  thdr 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  professed 
tiie  name  of  Jesus. 


1.  Foot  dties  of  TgSf^  bora  the  name  df  Buaiti*.  Tike  one  destrotyed  by  Diocletian  wtf  ia 
the  Tlieb&is,  or  southern  Egypt,— generally  called  Upper  Egypt  Ck>p'  tos  was  likewise  in 
Upper  Egypt,  east  of  the  Nile.  Its  favorable  situation  for  commerce  caused  it  again  to  sriM 
•Iter  its^deitraetkui  by  BiodMiMi. 

S.  The  MoTSf  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  (Mauros)  signifying  *^dark,^  '^ob* 
•cure,"  are  natives  of  (he  northern  coast  6t  Africa,  or,  more  properiy,  of  the  Roman  JiMri- 
Uitku  The  Moors  were  ofiginally  hom  Asia,  and  are  a  people  distlnet  from  the  native  Anki, 
Berbers,  &c  The  modem  Moprs  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Maurit&nians,  intermixed 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van'  dais  who  once  ruled  over  the 
oountry. 

3.  ^n'tioeh^  once  eminent  for  its  beaufy  and  greatness,  was  situated  in  northern  Qyria,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oron'  tes,  (now  the  Aaazy,)  twenty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. An'tioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Maceddnian  kingdom  of  Syria;  and  about  the 
year  65  B.  C.  the  conquetts  of  Pompey  brought  it,  with  the  whole  of  SyriJa,  under  the  coatiol 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  gor- 
emor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  cele- 
brated dty  of  the  empire  ftw  the  amusements  of  theoircus  and  the  theatiw.  Paul  and  Baraabi* 
planted  there  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  "  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Aa'Uodi."— Acta,xl.a6.   (Jlfo;»  No.  VU.) 

4.  KurdiaUm',  comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  is  claimed  parUy  by  Tuik^ 
and  partly  by  Persia.  It  is  the  country  of  the  Kurds^  m  whose  character  the  love  of  theft  »bA 
brigandage  is  a  marked  feature ;  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  when  visited  by  traveUers  they  ozerdie 
Um  Bxt  generona  hospitality,  and  oAeo  force  handsome  presents  on  their  departing gnaita* 
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29.  INiriag  ten  years  the  perseooiion  oontinaed  witk  soareelj  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  mnltitadee  of  Christians  suffared  deal3i  that 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  tliat  they  had  eztingiushed 
ihe  Christisui  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  suryived^  and  in  a  lew  years 
/eigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metrppolis  of  heathen  idoljitry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of.  twenty  years,  DiocUtian,  in  the  presence  (rf 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Nicom^dia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sc^tre, 
and  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim'  ian,  accord- 
ing  to  previous  a^eement,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 

at  Milan.     (May  Ist,  305.)     Gal^rius  and  Constan'  tins    bius  ajcd 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  sovereigns ;  and  two  sub-     oonstan'- 
ordLnates,  or  Caesars,  were  appointed  to  complete  ^e 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diocletian  had  established. 
But  iMs  balance-of-poj^er  system  needed  the  firm  and  dexterous 
hand  of  its  founder  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  l^e  sovereigns,  Constan' tins 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  Con'- 
stantine  emperor.  In  a  short  tin^e  the  empii'e  was  divid-  j^zil  oon'- 
©d  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con'standne  lived  to  stAwowB. 
aee  them  destroyed  in  vwrious  ways;  and,  eightemi  years  after  his 
accession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Boman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  £rom  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  Gal6rius  had  alrea4y  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con'  stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this  conqver}^  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Boman  world  was  deemed  comjdete. 
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33.  The  most  important  events  in'the  reign  of  Con'  stantme,  after 
he  had  restored  the  oatward  miitj  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmdtians  and  Goths,  whom  he  severely  chastised ,  his  domestic 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christian; 
and  the  establishment,  at  Bjzan^  tium,  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  afterwards  called  Constantinople^  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  metroJ)olis  of  a 
gi*eat  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mbgled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Kome,  lihm 
ho  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  aa 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  tbe 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremoniee, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag- 
istrates were  accurately  divided  into  new  ol^ses,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the.vtibsolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
stantine,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Cob' stantine,  Constan' tins,  and  Con'stans,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicom6dia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years.     (A.  D.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in- 
volved the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until, 

xxin.  ooN-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan'- 
stan'tius  ir.  tius,  or  Constan'  tins  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rinls 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,'  Aleman'  ni, 
and  Sarmdtiaas,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Saxons  were  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  on  U»e 
neck  of  the  Ombric  peninsula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  fiieElbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  embra©- 
iiig  the  present  Sleswfck  and  Hoistein.  (Map  No.  X  VII.)  Tbe  early  Saxons  were  a  naUoo  of 
lisbermen  and  pirates;  and  it  appears  that  after  Ihey  had  extended  their  depredations  to  tJie 
coasts  of  Britain  and  eastern  and  southern  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliaries  firom  the  shores  of  tbe 
Baltic  Joined  them,  and,  gradually  coaleecing  with  them  into  a  national  t>ody,  aooeptec^tbe  naiM 
and  tbe  laws  of  the  Saxons.  In  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  were  oonreried 
to  Qiristianity  by  tbe  Roman  missionaries ;  and  half  a  century  later  they  had  obtained  a  po** 
manent  eetabli^uuent  in  Britain. 
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proYinccs.  While  Constan' titis  was  sustaining  a  doubtful,  war  ia 
the  East,  his  cousin  Jtilian,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  title  of  Gsesar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  hy  his  victorious  legions  in  GauL  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
the  calamities  of  the  struggle  by  the  sudden  desith  of  Constan'  tins. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps- 
ing from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^^^^ 
able  and  shining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  business  m*  lum  nn 
was  intense.     He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    ^'^^^''^ 
eessor,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoratiim  of 
ancient  pi^anism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  j^osophy  at 
Athens,  Jialian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  eifort  he  was  partiidly  successful ;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  '^  apostate  emperor''  w^e  ably  refuted  by 
8t.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
&vorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
JAlian  aimed  what  he  thou^t  would  be  a  deadly  Wow  to  Christi- 
anity, by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hopii^ 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  4ruth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  idthough  tiie  Jews  were  invited  from  idl  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fethers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abun- 
dantly attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jeru- 
salem.   The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth,  stimulated  by 
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pride,  passioii,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  zealonB  people,  atten^t- 
ad  to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  found  all  his  efforts 
▼ain,  because  "  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  » 

40.  During  the  same  year  in  which  Jiilian  attempted  the  re- 
building of  ike  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peace 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Julian  dismissed  them  with  the  decW 
ration  that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  He 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overcom- 
ing all  obttades,  but  being  led  astray  in  the  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat.  At  length  Julian  himself 
in  a  skirmish  which  {Mroved  favorable  to  the  Komans,  was  mortallj 
w^mnded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  m^oienta,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  B.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
extinct ;  and  the  ^npire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

XXV.  heir.  In  this  sitceation  of  afEEiirs,  J6vian,  who  had  held 
jo'vuK.  some  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
<daimed  emptor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  Jdvian  was  to  conclude  a  di^ono^ 
able  peaee,  by  whidi  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatdmia,  and  several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An' tioch,  J6vian  re- 
veled the  edicts  of  his  predepessor  against  the  Chrktians^  Soon 
afiter,  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  wcus  supposed,  by  the 
fumes  of  bumiiig  diarcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 

of  the  body  guard  at  the  time  of  J6vian's  death,  was 

■NTiif'iAN   elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  wiu 

f"*       himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  Valens, 
vq^n  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 

«.  The  probable  eiq>Itiifttk)n  of  the  remarktble  iaclOentg  atteodiog  the  attempt  of  JiUian  t» 
Mbnild  the  tMuple,  is,  that  the  numerons  tubterraneao  excavatiODS,  reservoirs,  kc^  beDeaUi 
and  arocsd  the  ruinsof  the  temple,  which  had  been  neglected  daring  a  period  of  three  hiund»«* 
SFMtfi,  had  become  filled  with  Inflgnmable  ahr,  which,  takbig  fire  from  the  torches  of  Uie  work- 
Bien,  repelled,  by  terrific  explosions,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  ruins.  From  a  siou* 
lar  cause  tenible  accidents  sometimes  occtu*  la  deeply-ezcarated  mines.— <8m  MSmMft  fff^ 
•R  an^btn  ;  Oi»*M,  toL  tt.p.  447. 
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provinces,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  conibes  of  Penda ;  whik 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  extensiye  territory  readiing  torn  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  wall  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Momit  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Roman 
world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
'  The  city  of  Bome  had  long  been  fisdling  into  neglect  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 

inroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  the  northern  and      

eastern  frontiers  of  ^the  empire  became  more  vexatious  nA^nku^tAit 
and  formidable  than  ever.  The  Picts  and  Soots'  ravaged  "»oa©s. 
Britain ;  &e  Saxons  began  their  piraciet  in  the  Northern  seas ;  the 
Gennan  tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Chiul ;  and  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Bailube  into  Thrace ;  but  during  the  twelve  years  (^ 
Yalentin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  ti»)  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  comisels  of  his  brother  Ydlens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  375) 
Valens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Gh)ths,  long  tiie  enemies 
of  Home,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
(^savages,  till  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East,  and  crossing 
the  Bon  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  had  driven  b^re  them  the  Eur<^ean 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Yis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Roman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in- 
vaders ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  botW  sexes,  and  all  ag^ 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

46.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogotfas,  pressed  forward  by  the  un- 
relenting Huns,  appeared'  on  the  banks  of  >the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  be^i  shown  to  their  countrymen ;  and 
^len  their  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  tho 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  imited  their 
forces  under  their  alKe  general  Frit'  igern,  and  rwing  the  standard 

L  Tte  Pict*  were  a  Caleddniaa  mee,  fiuned  for  tMr  i^nwwKttng  ea^edittoni  Into  the  oonitiy 

a&y,  fWnii  S{Mia  iMo  Iretov^  iiA^mee  they  p^^  The  fMMiiM  4M««id 

ntoef  tlMimeieni  Sooleh  «i«  belieted  to  be  tbe€Mi, or  HlgUftoden,  wkoqieek  (be  £im 
or  GidSe  Umtmicte)  whioh  difllsra  but  Uttle  ttom  the  Irlib. 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Thes'  saly,  and  carried 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Adrianople*  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Vdlens  him- 
self was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

46.  Grdtian,  the  son  of  Valentin' ian,  and  his  successor  in  the 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  of 
qra'tum     Vilens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and' 
<Ai">        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Too  weak  to  avenge 
moDo  siua.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alone 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theod6- 
sius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  government  of 
the  Bast,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.     Theodosius,  by 
his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valoc,  delivered  his  provinces  from  the 
.^oourge  of  barbarian  warfafe:     The  Goths,  after  the  death  of-their 
great  leader  Frit'  igem,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
conquests  to  the  unknown  tegions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
Idnt  to  the  Eoman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  aftw  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Grdtian  perished 
xxEc.  VAL-  in  aJi  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 

BHTur'  lAH  Ui  of  Britain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Gaul, 
Valentin' ian  II.,  who  succeeded  Grdtian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theoddsius; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max' imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D.  388.)  The  murder 
<^f  Valentin'  ian  bjipthe  (Jaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodoaas 
An.  the  afl&iirs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  the 

XXX.  hong'-  ^^^  0^  one  individual  (A.  D.  394.)  Theod6shis  died 
Bins  AND    four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 

^*<^'  ^^**  upon  his  youngest  son,  Hon6rius,  the  tiurone  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  ArcAdius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  MrianSple,  one  of  the  most  important  dtlee  of  'Hurace,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivet 
fiebnu,  now  the  MarittOf  in  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  plains  of  the  world,  one  hundred  tnd 
ttilrt]F-fonr  miles  north-west  from  Constantinople.  It  was  Ibonded  by  and  named  after  the  em* 
perar  Adrian,  although  in  early  times  a  small  lliraeiaa  village  existed  there,  called  Udcadams. 
It  is  now  the  second  dty  in  the  Turkish  empire,  containiBg  a  populatioa  of  not  leas  than  one 
teai4fffd  thousand  souls.   (•Vc^  No.  VII.) 
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48.  The  civil  wars  that  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  empe- 
ror were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar- 
barian invasions.     Scarcely  had  Theodosius  expired,  when  the  Gothic 
nation,  guided  by  the  bold  apd  artful  genius  of  Al'aric,  ^^^  ^j^,^^ 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the.  school  of     aio  thb 
Frit'  igern,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Greece       ®*"^ 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  Stil'icho,  the  able  general  of 
Hon6rius,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  Al'  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
into  Epirus,  and  soon'  after,  crossing  the  Jdlian  Alps,*  advanced 
toward  Milan.     (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Hon6rius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  ^e 
speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,'  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  CK>ths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'- 
tia,»  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
midaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 

"spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
fi-om  It^y  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Hon6rius  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Raven'  na,*  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Angnscos  divided  the  Alpine  chain,  which  extends  fh>m  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriat'- 
ic,  in  a  crescent  form,  into  seven  portions ;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  terminating  in  niyr*- 
tcum,  is  the  most  eastern.  ^ 

3.  4s'  ta  (now  Jlsti)  was  on  t)ie  north  side  of  the  river  Tan&nis,  (now  TanAro)  in  lAgiu^ 
twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Turin. 

3.  ''The  vestiges  of  Pollen'  tia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  &e  south-east  of  Turin.^  {Oibhouy  IL 
8S1.)  **The  modwn  village  of  PoUenia  stands  near  the  rite  of  the  ancient  city.**— Oaiiier'« 
litany,  i.  28. 

4.  Raven'  na  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriat'  Ic,  a  short  distance  below  the  montha 
of  the  Po.  Although  originally  founded  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  midst  of  marsliM,  in  the  daya 
Of  Strabo  tb«)  marshes  had  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud 
brought  dowr:  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  it  was  the  great 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  Ihe  Adriat'  Ic.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles 
from  the  old  town,  but  in  no  very  long  time  this  was  filled  np  also,  and,  **  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
rixth  c^itary  of  the  Christian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  gardens; 
•nd  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Aoman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.** 
{Oibbon,  ii.  234.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  ttiough  it  lessened  the  naval  importance,  inr 
ewaaod  flie  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  barrio  against  la^ 
ditps  of  ttie  memy.   The  only  meaas  of  aocett  inland  wma  by  a  long  and  narrow  caoaewaj 
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ihe  eighth  oentarf^  was  considered  aa  ihe  seat  of  government  and  the 
capital  o£  Italy.  The  fears  of  Hon6rius  were  not  without  foonda- 
tion ; .  for  scarcely  had  Al'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals/  Suevi,'  Burg^n'  dians,*  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Kadag^isus,  poured  down  upon  Italj. 

51.  The  Boman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  provinces  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,^  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  ?exeGation  of 
Eadagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  host  that  had  accompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

■eTenl  miles  Ui  exUnt,  over  an  otherwiae  impassable  monus ;  and  this  avenue  might  be  eaai^ 
guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  daring  the  last  years  of  the  Western  empire  was  the 
eq>Ual  of  Italy,  and  successively  the  residanpe  of  Hoii6riiis,  Valentin'  ian,  Odo^ieer,^  Tbeod'  oris, 
and  the  succeeding  Gothic  monarchs.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thousand  iuhabitantfli 
and  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  fbr  its  numerous  architectural  remains.    {Map  No.  VIIL) 

1.  F<m' <i<i/«,  see  p.  819. 

2.  The  Suivi  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  finally  settled  in  and  gave  their  nams 
to  the  modem  Suabia, 

3.  Hie  Bwrgun^  dUns—dneU^n  in  Uu^gs  or  town»-^  name  glyen  to  fheift  by  the  moie 
nomade  tribes  of  Germany,  were  a  num^ous  and  waiiike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van'dal 
race,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Driven  southward  by  the  Gep'  ids, 
Ibey  pressed  upon  the  AMman'  nl,  with  whom  th^  were  in  almost  conttnual  war.  They  w«e 
granted  by  Hon6rius,  the  Boman  emperor,  the  territory  extOMiing  fh>m  the  Lake  of  Goieva  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Bhine  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  him  the  head  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switzerland  and  a  large  portion  of  eastern  France  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Buigwidy. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  G^ieva.  Continiiany 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  war  with  the 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Qovis  himself  had  takei^  Lyons.  Theb:  name  was  for  a 
long  time  retained  by  the  powerful  dukedom,  afterwards  province  of  Burgundy,  now  divided 
Into  several  d^artments. 

4.  FtoreneCf  (andenay  Fiorentia;)  is  a  eity  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  Amo,  (andently  Amafli) 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  north-west  from  Rome.  It  owes  its  first  distinction  to  Sylla, 
who  planted  in  it  a  Boman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  In  541  it  was  almost  whoUy  destroyed  by  Totila,  kii«  of  the  Goths,  but  was  restored  br 
Charlemagne,  after  which  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  tbe 
Italian  repu|>Iic8^  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany^  which  comprlies  tbe 
northern  part  of  ancient  Etriiria.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  bears  the 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics— a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces. 
It  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe; 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Dan'  te,  Petrarch,  Bocc&cio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  GalUiOi 
Mich»l  An'  gelo,  Macchiavelli,— Uie  Popes  Leo  X .  and  XU  «Ad  Clement  VIL,  VIII.»  and  XP. 
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52.  Two  yoars  after  the  great  victory  of  Btil' icho,  that  minkter, 
whose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  &11  of  the  empire,  was  treaeh- 
erously  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  Hon6- 
rios.  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  goilty  rashness. 
Adopting  tiie  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  Itdy.  Thirty  thousand 
€K)thic  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted^  and  inyited 
Al'  ario  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrym^i. 

58.  Again  Al'aric  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
hopelesB  sdege  of  Raiveii'  na  manshed  direct  to  Rome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
^  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  si^  had  been  protracted 
until  ike  rigors  of  famine  had  heea  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thoQsaxtds  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Romans  sou^t  to  pirchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  aric  were,  at  first,  ail  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  aU  the  rich  and  {precious  movables,  and  all  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  ihe  senate  asked,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  <^  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?''    ^'  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  ooDquer(»r. 

54.  The  stern  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandise. 
Al'aric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,^  but  as  Hon^ius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven' iMi,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  He 
then  ccmferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  tiie  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations with  Hon6rius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  iiie  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
venge, appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome;  treason 
opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  Uie  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

JU  7\ucany,  after  the  fell  of  the  Western  empire,  successivdy  belonged  to  the  Ootbs  and 
Lombards.  Charlemagne  added  it  to  his  dominions,  but  under  his  successors  it  became  in- 
dependent. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  divided  among  the  famous  T«pid>- 
Hcs  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  in  1531  these  were  reunited  Into  a  duchy  which,  fn  173t, 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1801  Napoleon  erected  It  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ktr(ula:iB ISOSUifwIiworporalid with fbe  FMoeh empire;  aa^ 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Goths  spared  the  churches  and  religions 
houses,  for  Al'  ario  himself,  and  many  of  his  countrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Rome  ifas  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  un- 
willing that  Eome  should  h6  totally  ruined ;  and  at  tiie  end  of  six 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  As 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  subju- 
gating Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56.  After  the  death  of  Al'aric,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  GauL 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  thr  Romans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  fbr  assistance  to  the  Angles^  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  theishmd. 

57.  Buring  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
€kthic  tribe  whidi  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,' 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gren'- 

j^j^^jj^      serie,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

VALENTIN'-   capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Rovian  prov- 

^  "^-     inces  of  northern  Africa.     (A.  D.  439.)     Hon6rius  was 

already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youA 

^y„T       only  six  years  of  age.     In  the  meantime  At'  tila,  justly 

CONQUESTS    called  the   "scourge  of  God  "for  the  chastisement  of 

OF  at' TILA.  ^j^^  l«iHjan  race,  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Hunnidi' 

hordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 

Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  Theodosius, 

t.  Angles,    From  Uiem  (he  Engliah  have  deriyed  their  naine. 

3.  Andalitsia^  so  called  from  Uie  Van'  dalsy  comprised  the  four  Mocnish  kingdoms  of  SerflK 
Cor'  dova,  J^n,  and  Gran&da.  It  is  the  most  soathem  division  of  Spain.  Tn\i«n  and  the 
Smecas  were  natiyea  of  this  province.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  HuiUf  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  tlie  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  westtti 
boiders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  Huns  fell  with  At'  tiki,  and  the  nation  was  soon 
after  dispersed.  The  present  Hungarians  are  descended  from  the  Huns,  intermingled  wIUl 
Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  German  races. 

a.  The  Bu$muinm§^  a  amall  stream  that  waihet  tke  walls  of  Goasentiat  now  Oi0«iuM, 
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tbe  emperor  of  the  East,  in  three  bloody  battles,  and  after  rara^g 
Tiirace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  pursued  his  desolating  march  west- 
ward into  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.*  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  oyer  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origm  of  the 
Venetian  republic,"  which  was  founded  by  ike  fugitives  who  fled  at 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnic  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  foUowers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  might  have  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing  from  the  ruin  whidi  impended  oyer  them,  if  IJiey  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.  But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  their  midst  as  confederates  and  allies ; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  sediticms ;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  xxxiv.  thk 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Vwi'  dais  from  Africa,  ▼^  d^ls.. 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Roman  princess^  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

1,  CkAlons  (shah-long)  is  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Mame,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety- 
fire  miles  east  from  Paris,  and  twenty-seven  miles  soath-east  from  Rheims.  It  is  situated  In 
the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  which  wore  formeiiy  known  as  ike  Catalannian  fields, 
(Gibbon,  ili.  310.)  In  the  battle  of  Cb&Ions  the  nations  fh>m  the  C^uq;>ian  sea  to  the  AtlanUc 
fonght  together ;  and  the  number  of  the  barbarians  slain  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty4wo  thoiisand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  origin  of  Venice  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  453.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  cluster  of  numerous  small  islands  in  a  shallow  but  extensive  lagoon,  in  the  nortb- 
wetlem  part  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  about  four  miles  fh>m  the  main 
land.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
in  the  city,  the  celebrated  Rialto.  Venice  is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  streets,  sel- 
dom more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  width  I  but  the  grand  thorongfa&res  are  the  eanals;  and 
gondolas,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages.    ' 

Venice  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerM  independent  oomm^relal  city,  maintaining 
its  freedom  against  Ctiarlemagne  and  his  successors,  and  yielding  a  merely  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  Greek  emperors  of  Cktnstantinople.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fllleenth  century  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  several  populous  provinces  in  X^m'  hardy,— of  Crete  and  Cyprus— of 
the  s^-eater  part  of  southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  isles  of  the  iGgean  sea ;  and  it  continued 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Gape  of  Good-Hope  turued  this  traffic  into  a  new  channel.  From  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
defined.  Stripp^  of  independence  and  weolUi,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  existenee) 
•nd  is  slowly  sinking  into  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

a.  Euctox'ia,  flie  widow  of  Valentin'  im  III.,  had  tieen  compeHed  to  marry  Max'  imus,  tha 
ramderer,  and  successor  in  the  empire,  of  her  late  husband,  and  it  was  she  who  invited  tha 
Van'  dal  chief  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 


59.  After^the  wUbcbaWal  of  the  Yan'dals,  wMch  oeourred  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Yalentm'  ian  III.,  Ay'  itus,  a.  Gaol,  was  installed 

jn^^  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  humane 
Av'iTus.  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Vis'  igoths ;  but  he  was  soon  de- 
MAJo  EiAN.  p^gg^  |jy  j^Jq/  iflier,  the  Gothic  commander  of  the  barlMt- 
rian  allies  of  the  Bomans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Ma}5rian  was  th^i  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Eic'  imer ;  but  hia 
virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  t^e 
troops  coonpelled  him  to  lay  down  the  scep^  after  a  reign  of  four 
years.     (A.  D.  461.) 

60.  Eic'imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  oreatures^  Sev^rus,  to 
xxxfL      ^^^  nominal  sovereignty;  but  he  retained  all  the  powers 

BKviRUB.  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Van'  dais  from 
Afrioa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  s^it  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratieal  vessels  or  fleets,  wlii<^ 
thread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  ev^  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistoice  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car- 
thage. But  the  aged  Gen'  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscorily  of  ni^t,  destroyed,  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Bonians. 

6L  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,*  Eoman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  wbo 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  arms  in  Uieir  hands,  that  a  thn*d  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  bfurbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

1.  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  threw  themselyes  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  la  most 
diffioQlt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  H&r'  ulu  Their  names,  the  only  remahis  of  their  lan^aage. 
are  Gothic ;  and  it  is  belicTed  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinivia.  They  were  a  fierce 
people,  who  disdained  Oie  use  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  showed 
no  pity  for  age,  nor  reepect  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  the  same 
ferocity :  the  sick  and  the  aged  Vere  put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  f^ti- 
▼al ;  and  the  widow  hong  herself  upcm  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  husband's  tomb.  The 
Her*  uli,  though  brave  and  formidable,  were  few  in  number,  cteiming  to  be  mostly  of  royal 
blood ;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bonxxl  bj 
•n  oath  to  live  and  die  together  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.    (&iM<m,  iii.  8 ;  and  Note,  tfft..^) 

A.  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  V^estem  eiApire,  dovhi  to  the  time  of  its  ftabTeraion 
were  Anthimina,  Olyb'  rhis,  Glycol  us,  N^pod,  and  Angus'  tidas. 


sistance  that  was  offered  them;  and  the  conqueror,  abolishing ih«im» 
perial  titles  of  CaBsar  and  Augustus,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Italy.     (A.  D.  476.)      The  Western  em-  ^^^^ 
pire  of  the  Komans  was  subverted :  Roman  glory  had    th»  ^^^^t- 
passed  away:  Eoman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Soythia  pos- 
feseed  the  city  of  fiomuhus ;  and  a  barbarian  occupied  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars. 
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20.  The  Saracen  Empire.  History  of  the  Arabians.— 21.  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Re- 
ligious toleration  in  Arabia.  [Judaism.  The  Magian  idolatry.]— 22.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  a 
new  religion.— 23.  The  declared  medium  of  divine  communication  with  him.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  faith.  Punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  EflTects  of  the  predestWrian  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  part 
©f  the  new  religion.  Miracles  attributed  to  Mahomet.  {Mecca.]— 25.  Beginning  of  Mahomefk 
preaching.  The  Hegira.— 26.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  Progress  ofthe  new  religl<Hi  throng 
out  all  Arabia.  [Mussulman.]— 27.  The  apostasy  that  followed  Mahomet's  death.  Restoration  of 
religious  unity.— 28.  Saracen  conquests  in  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Bozrah.]— 29.  Con- 
quest of  all  Syria.  [Emes'  sa.  Baalbec.  Yermouk.  Aleppo.]— 30.  Conquest  of  Persiai  and 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  idae.  [Cad68iah.  Review  of  Persian  History.] — ^3L 
Conquest  of  Egypt.  Destrjction  of  the  Alexandrian  library.— 32.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.— 33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  CHhman's  soo- 
cessors.  Conquest  of  Carihage,  and  all  northern  Africa.— 34.  Introduction  of  the  Saracena  into 
gpaia.— 35.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [Guadid^te.  Guadalquiver.  Heii* 
da.}— 36.  Saracen  encroachments  in  GauL  Inroad  of  Abdelrahman.  CThePyrema.]— 37.  Orer^ 
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Oiov  of  the  Sanoenboilt  by  Charles  Martd.  ImportaneeorttiisTtelorx.  [Toon.  Polelleiik] 
—38.  Tbt  Eastern  Saiacens  at  this  p«1od.  [Hindostan.]  Termination  of  Die  civil  power  of 
the  central  caliphate.— 39.  The  power  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  history. 

40l  MoMAmcHT  ow  TBS  Franks  :  Its  origin.  (Tonraay.  Cambray.  Terooaoe.  Ookgne.] 
CloTis.  Extent  of  his  mooarehy.  [Soissons.  Paris.]— 41.  Religions  character  of  Clovia.  Hie 
barbarities. — 42.  The  desceniants  of  CIoyIs.  Royal  murders.  RegenU.  Charles  MarteL 
Fiphi,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carloyingian  dynasty.  [Papal  anthority.]— 43.  The  reign,  and 
Ibe  character,  of  Pepin.  His  dirislon  of  the  kingdom.-~44.  First  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charts 
magne.  [Ilie  Loire.]  The  Saxons.  Motires  that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  them. 
|Tbe  Elbe.}-45.  His  first  irraption  ihto  their  territory.  [Weser.]  History  of  Witiktnd.  Saxon 
rebellion.  Changes  produced  by  these  Saxon  wars. — 40.  Causes  of  the  war  with  the  Lombards. 
Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kiii^om.  [Geneva.  Pavia.] — 47.  Charlemagne^s  expedition  into 
Spain.  [Catal&nia.  Pampcfttna.  Saragos'sa.  Roncesvalles.]— 48.  Additional  conquests. 
Cbartemagne  crowned  emperor  at  Bome.~4d.  Impotence  of  this  event.  General  diaraeter  ct 
the  reign  of  Qiarianagoe.  [Aix-la-Chapelle.]  His  private  life.  His  cruelties.  Concludii^ 
efltimate. — 50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Chariemagne.— 51.  Invasion  of 
the  Northmen.— 5S.  Ravages  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Saracens  on  the  Mediterranean  coasti. 
Changes,  and  increasing  oonftision,  in  European  society.    The  island  of  Britain. 

53.  Eroush  Hmtort.  Saxon  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy.— 54.  Introduction  and  spread 
of  Christlsmity.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Reign  of  Egbert,  and  ravages  of  th« 
Northmen.— 56.  The  successors  of  Egbert.  Aoeeesion  of  Alfred.  Suae  of  the  kingdom.— 57. 
Alfred  withdraws  ftom  public  Ufe— lives  as  a  peasant— visits  the  Danish  camp.— 58.  Defeats 
tbe  Danes,  and  orerthrows  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingdom.— 59.  Limited  sov 
Meigoty  of  Alfred.  Danish  invasion  under  Hastings.  The  Danes  withdraw.  Alfred's  powei 
at  the  time  of  hia  death.— 60.  Institutions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  ^'  Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurate 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  ,,  inteo- 
^oomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  ddctoey. 
tbe  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
em ciTilization,  and  ent»  upon  the  dearly-marked  outlines  of  modem 
history.* 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilization ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  samfe  country, 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
tb  usefui  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

a.  **  The  ten  conturie^  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth,  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  coo- 
«<ttite  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.*»-H(i//««. 
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i^footed  by  the  tide  of  barbarian^oonquest ;  bat  that  the  storm  Bpread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  fepain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  ita  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  soyereigntj 
over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remainder  of  the  Koman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  ruin ; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successive  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  r^teatedlj 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
converted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilence  and  fEunine,  following  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  fou^d  to  be.  in  posaoision 
of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Q&al :  the  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pann6nia ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  oiiginallj  from 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandiniavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  ^nd  the  G^thio 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Yan'  daJs  from  Sp^n,  h^d  succeed^  to  tte 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  h^d  come  over  the 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Boman  civilization  re- 
mained ;  but  new  nations,  jiew,  in^^omers,  new  l^guages,  suid  new 
names  of  counteies  were  everywhere  introduioed ;.  and  ne^  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  begai^  to  spring  up  oat 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Boman  world.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,'  as  will  aid  ha  *he 
search  we  shall  subsequently  make  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modern  Europe. 

5.  After  Ododcer,  the  chief  of  thfi*  tribe  of  the  Her'uli,  had  con- 
quered Italy,  he  divided  one  third  of  the  ample  estates  of  the  noblw 

iL  THE  MON-  ^^^^S  ^is  followers;  but  although  he  retamed  the  gov- 

AB.OBY  OF    emment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  forms 

THE  HER  ULL  ^£  administration  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

as  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  consulship  waa  restoied ;  whik 
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mom  of   the    munioipal  or  provineial  authorities  were  ehanged. 
Qdodoer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agricoltore  in  the  provinoes ; 
but  still  Italy  presented  a  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
After  a  duration  of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble  mdhurchy  of  the 
Her'  uli  was  overthrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  Theod'  oric,  who, 
disregarding  his  plighted  faith,  caused  his  royal  captive,  Odo4cer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  conciliatory  banquet     (A.  D.  493.) 
6.  Theod'  oric,  the  first  of  ike  Os'  trogoth  kings  of  Italy,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.     At 
times  the  frigid,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarcbs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  restored  peace  to    aroht  or 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  *■»  os'tbo- 
Bway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.     Like  Odoacer,  he  in-      ®^''™*- 
dulged  his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws, 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government ;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  he 
oonided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod' oric  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  flocked  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding  barbarous  nations  to  ^lare  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'  oric  had  won.  Theod'  oric  reigned  thirty-three  jears ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Simly  and 
Itdy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriat'  io  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  s<ni  to 
whom  he  mi^t  have  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  sucoes- 
noTB  would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
the  West ;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
trogoths  and  the  Vis'  igoths  were  again  divided ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Great  Theod'  oric  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  no  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

8.  Seven  Os'  trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod'  orio  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  all  met 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  witii 
Justm'  ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
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It^ly  under  his  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  m(maroh  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Theod'  oric  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  int^esting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
occupies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  survey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'  oric,  Justin'  ian  succeeded 
IT  THE  ^^®  imcle  Justin  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
EEA  OP      His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  "  Era  of 

JUSTINIAN,  jug'tinian."  On  his  accession  he  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
.  tiers,  and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  country ;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  tumliis 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin' ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person;  and  his  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'uli, 
Van'  dais,  and  Gk>ths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians  :  the  citizens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors, 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt :  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  are 
among  the  diJ0&cult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  military 
ambition  of  Justin' ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con- 
cealed under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'dal  throne. its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen^  serio.  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days'  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
RiHuans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisi- 
rius  as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'  imer,  the  Van'  dal  king,  who  ruled  o?eT 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  master  ei^ty  thov^ 
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sand  warriors^  of  his  own  nation,  found  himself  suddenly  alone  with 
bis  Van'  dsds  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gel'  imer 
was  routed  in  battle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  wai^ 
conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  destroyed.  Gel'  imer 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galdtia,  where  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  faithful  foL 
lowers.  The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tin'lan  ;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  the  year  535  Belisirius  land- 
ed in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Koman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  Africa ;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisarius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Bome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ished  by  famine. 

13.  Vit'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Kaven'na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  siu-render  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Dec.  539.)  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
^o  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisdrius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway ;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
552,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Nar'  ses,  who 
unexpectedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general.  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  East,  Justin' ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with 
Chosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the 

1.  Gibbon,  UL  C3,  says  one  hundred  and  sixty  Ihoiuand ;  and  Sismoadi,  Fall  of  the  Bomsn 
Rmpire»  L  2S1,  has  the  same  number.    See  the  eoirection  in  Milmon^s  Notes  to  Gibbon. 

I,  16 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  dimng  sixteen  yean 
(A.  J).  540 — 556)  with  unrelenting  obstinacj'  on  both  sides ;  but  after 
^  a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jia- 
tin'  ian  was  nearly  eighty  years,  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belisdrius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  die  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  smaH 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy ;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungra^fceful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  atspiriag  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
,  and  led  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin'  ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in'  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theod6ra,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memoraUe  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  But  his  exten- 
mve  conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Koman  laws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator 
is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument."  To  a  eonunission 
of  ^  ten  emiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Trib6niaB,  <>us- 
tin'  ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Koman  empire ;  and  aiter  this 
liad  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribonian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficalt 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispru 
denoe,T-of  oollecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  useful  id 
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ate  books  of  former  jnrisconsults,  and  of  extracting  the  tnie  spirit 
of  the  la^s  from  qnestions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Koman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
several  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  light 
in  th«  middle  of  the  twelfUi  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  tc 
the  revival  of  civiliaation ;  and  the  digest  which  Gibbon  has  mad# 
of  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  thf 
universities  of  Europe.* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  m  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  fbr  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'- 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons, descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

1 7.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^ 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-     Lombard 
fill   calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;   but  the   *'<>^^'^^^- 
Lombard   dominion  never  embraced   the   whole  peninsula.      The 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Raven'  na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
1^  Goths  who  preceded  them ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians far  harder  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 
the  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
to  their  civilization ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

1 8.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
had  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 

a.  Notes  U>  Gibbon,  iiL  151. 
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the  rule  of  the  Lombard  kings :  the  Qoihs  were  ooDfioHdating  thm 
power  in  Spain :  a  stable  monarchy  was  gradually  rising  in  France, 
from  the  union  of  the  Oallio  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  e»- 
tablished  themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  betwe^i 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of'  the  Eastern  empke  wei^e  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted ;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West)  except 
dates  and  conjectures."*  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the  darkness  which  shrouds  European  histcMry 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parched. 

vr.  THE  ^^^^7)  *^^)  iQ  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
SARACEN,  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
^^^^  of  an  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — ^the  "  wild  man  of  the  desert" — ^have  always  been  free,  and 
such  they  will  ever  remain ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position^ 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

21.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaism,  or  star-worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  adora^ 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  some 

a.  BiMiiondi,  FaU  of  the  Rohuud  Empira,  L  S^ 
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mysterioni  a&iity  to  the  heayenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  had 
temples  dedicated  to  the  seyen  planets :  some  tribes  exclusiyely  re- 
yered  the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism^  was  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  MAgian  idolatry*  of  Persia 
by  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  namer- 
ons  refugee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  century,  Mahom'et  or 
Moham'med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Saboan 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabsean  idola- 
iej,  began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.     He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  Ond  true  Gt>d, — the  inyisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerfdl  ruler  of  the  uniyerse.     Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  reyelation,  he  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitiye  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah. 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  giye  to  the  doctrines 
whioh-  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proyal ;  and  as  the  nymph  Eg^ria  was  the  ministerii^  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gtibriel  was.  the  declared  medium  of  diyine 
comniunication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

1.  Hm  MAgian  idolatry  oonsiated  of  the  rdlglGas  belief  and  worahip  presided  over  by  ih« 
M4gian  priesthood,  who  comprise'l,  origiualiyi  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of 
the  Medea  was  divided.  The  M&ffi,  or  "  wise  men,*'  had  not  only  religion,  but  the  higher 
iMrancbes  of  all  leamhig  also,  In  their  charge ;  and  they  praetised  diflferent  sorts  of  divlnatioii, 
astrology,  and  enchantment,  for  the  porpose  of  disclosing  the  future,  influencing  the  present, 
and  czdling  the  past  to  their  aid.  So  famous  were  they  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
ciders  of  magidans  and  enchanters.  Zoroas*  ter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
■evenih  century  before  Christ,  reformed  the  Migian  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priesthood ; 
and  by  some  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

The  M&gian  priests  taught  that  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  essences  of  Are,  earth,  and  water,— 
Ihal  then  are  two  antagonistic  powers  in  nature,  the  one  accomplishing  good  designs,  the  other 
evil ;— that  each  of  these  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  years,  but 
that,  at  last,  through  the  intervention  of  the  sUll  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  principle 
shall  perish,  and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

The  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  llluslrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar involied  the  aid  of  the  dlflferent  classes  of  their  order— magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers, 
Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  the  M&gian  system  was  not  extinct, 
as  we  have  evidence  of  in  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magus,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
•*8ome  great  one."    (Acts,  viii.  9— xfii.  6,  &c.) 

«.  By  the  term  JadaUm  Is  meant  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  as  < 
laths  law  of  M«6fl. 
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jMurs  oocftsional  reyelations,  as  circumstances  required,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  aatho^ 
Itative  counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  aad  published  as  the  Koran,  or  Moham'- 
medan  Bible. 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophet."  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tion, — the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples-of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  "Wicked  Moslems  are 
to  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  yoars  ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  3)lace  and  mode  of  torment, — ^a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  all  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  feh'ci- 
ty ; — ^groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  praiestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character  ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  se<urity  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  thoM 
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of  hia  followers  who  fell  in  battle  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  consisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.*  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'  et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
heavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  family ;  but  by  the  people  his 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir-  . 
teen  years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Repairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,' (or  Medinet  el  Nebbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re- 
ceived by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes, who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'  et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prihce.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'  et*s  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen*  marched 
tinder  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632.) 

1.  Jileeca^  the  birth-place  of  Mahom'  et,  and  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  pilgHma  of 
the  Moham'  medan  faith,  is  in  western  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  east  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Formerly  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  .**holy  city"  was  immense;  but  the  taste  for  pll- 
griniages  is  now  rapidly  declining  throughout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

fL  Medina  is  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  from  Its  port  of  Yembo 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  from  Mecca.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
about  forty  (teet  high,  flanked  by  thirty  towers.  It  is  now  chiefljr  important  as  being  in  posses- 
ion of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

3.  The  word  Mussulmanj  which  is  used  to  designate  a  flower  of  Mahom'  et,  signillea,  in 
ttie  Tmicish  language,  "  a  true  believer." 
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27.  Mahom'et  died  without  haTing  formed  any  organized  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al- 
though religious  enthusiasm  supplied,  to  his  immediate  followers,  the 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
solution. Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et's  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  the  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  surnamed  "  the  sword  of  God,"  over  the  apostate  tribes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  Arabia. 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens*  needed  employment ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obcidah,  who 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rah'*  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  ha4  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
yery  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Emes'sa,*  and  Baalbec*  or  Heliop'olis,  soon  fol- 

1.  The  word  Saracen ^  from  sara,  "  a  desert,"  means  an  Arabian. 

8.  Bozrah,  was  fifty  miles  south  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Jerosalem. 
Though  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  its  environs  are  covered  with  pillun  and 
other  rnins  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  Jeremiah, 
xlix.  13,  we  read,  "  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozr^h  shall  become  a 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse."    (Map  No.  VL) 

3.  Ernes'  so,  now  Hems,  a  city  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oron' tea,  now  the 
Aoszy,  eighty-five  miles  north-east  from  Damascus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror ElagabAlus.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Baalbec,  or  Heliop'  oils,— the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  word— both  meaning 
the  **  city  of  the  sun,"  was  a  large  and  splendid  city  of  Syria,  forty  miles  north-west  from  Da- 
mascus, and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  arcbiteo* 
tural  grandeur  in  Baalbec  are  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted. . 
It  is  believed  that  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon  in  Lebanon,  (2.  Chron.  viii.  G,)  was  identical  with 
Baal-Bee.  While  under  the  Roman  power  it  was  famed  for  ite  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  the 
terms  of  its  surrender  to  the  Saracens  sufficiently  attest  its  great  resources  at  that  period  :— 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  tboosand  sillcen  vests,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre- 
serve it  from  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacked  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  channels  of  commerce  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  decay ;  and,  judging 
from  its  decline  during  the  last  century,— from  five  thousand  inhabitants  to  less  than  two  hun- 
dred,—probably  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  like  many  other  Eastern  cities,  it  wifl  oeaie  to 
be  inhabited.    (Map  ^o^VL) 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herac'  lins,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yermouk'  hu 
best  generals  were  defeated  by  Khaled  with  a  loss  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo'  and  An- 
tioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  the  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah'  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  f&Uen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  ^pt  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  651,  and  with  him  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  idae.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cad6siah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu« 


1.  Tbe  Yermouk^  Uie  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  ii  a  rirer  that  emptiea  into  the  Jordan  from 
tlM  east,  8eventy<4ve  miles  south-west  (h>m  Damasciu.    {Map  No.  VL) 

2.  Meppo^  in  northern  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  north-east  from  Damascus, 
and  lUty-fiTe  miles  east  from  Antloch.  It  is  surrounded  by  massire  walls  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  communicating  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  of  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Damascus ;  but  the  discorery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  its  greatness, 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

3.  Cadisiah  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  from  Babylon. 

4.  The  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  ibr  a  brief 
reriew  of  Persian  history. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  oyertbrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  Uie  Great, 
Asia  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  SeleCicufl, 
about  the  year  307  before  our  era,  established  himself  securely  in  possessicm  of  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  SdeUeidm, 
This  empire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  250  B.  C^  when  the  Parthians,  under  Argdees^ 
rerolted,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsac'  tda.  The  Parthian  empire  at 
tained  its  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithrid&tes  I^  who  carried  his 
ann3  eren  farther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Araiiccs  ruled  until  A.  D.  226, 
a  period  of  480  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Ar*  deshir  Bab'  igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
foundar  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  iia.  The  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  Ar'  deshir,  is  nearly  a  blank  in  Eastern  history ; 
and  what  little  is  known  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
aatbeiitic  account  of  this  period  can  be  given.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  Idas  continued  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  plains  of  Cadesiah,  when  the  religion  of  Zoroaatior 
0Kva  plaee  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussulman  fisith. 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  Byzantine 
OT  Greek  empire.  Peleu'  sium,*  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhahitanta 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks ;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  bo- 
siegsrs  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  "  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  aneient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
drise  among  the  people  :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,'  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,'  were  the  principal 

1.  Peleksium^  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peleusiac,  or  most  eastp 
ern  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes ;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived 
fW>m  a  Greelc  word  signifying  iam^  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dilapidated  castle  named  Tinekf 
the  Arabic  term  for  mire, 

3.  Rhodes^  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  fW>m  Cape  Volpe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Its  greatest 
length  is  forty^ve  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  al.  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes,— a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundred 
and  fivp  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions,— has  been  deservedly  redcoued 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  tlie  world  ;,h\ii  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  fuii  sail,  passed  between  its  legs,  is 
an  absurd  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
story  originated  with  one  Bhiise  de  Vigenere,  in  the  16th  century.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoliy  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  is  west  of  the  ancient  Barca  and  CyrenAicai 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  from  Sicily. 

a.  Sismondi,  ii.  p.  18,  distrusts  the  common  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  439,  says,  "For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  thefiwt 
and  the  consequences.**  But  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Moham  medan  antboritiee  haf« 
been  adduced  to  sipport  the  common  version  of  the  story.  See  Note  to  Gibbon,  iii.  389;  ill* 
<>ichton  8  Arabia,  i.  355. 
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military  events  that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman;  but  ^e 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  soo- 
oessors,  Ali  and  Moawiyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.*  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  Over  all  northern  Africa  ; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  but  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  held 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  bec^une  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  bom  under  a  siitilar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  subnlission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Vis'igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  receiv^ 
firom  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Roderic,  secretly  de^atched  a  mes- 
senger to  Mttsa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  &*st  crossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modern  name  of  ' 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  the  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  tie  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,*  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

.'  The  QuadaliU  is  a  stream  that  enters  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  about  sixty  miles  north-vest 
from  Gibraltar.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  the  modem  X«w  de 
la  FroDtera,  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Cadiz.    {Map  No.  XIII.)  • 

%  Mahom'  et  had  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  first  army  which  should  besiege  tbo 
Byzantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
thnme,  than  he  sought  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infldels ; 
bat  during  ever:  summer  for  seven  years  (868—675)  a  Mussulman  army  in  vain  attacked  tho 
Wills  of  Constantinople,  and  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned  aside  to  sertt  another  channel  for 
ttt  entrance  into  Europe. 
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arranged,  deserted  to  the  Saracens.  The  Goths  were  finally  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Boderic  avoided  a  soldier's  death  only 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver  :*  but  ihe 
victory  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixteen 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer'  ida,'  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistanee,  ca- 
pitulated with  honor  ;  and  before  tiie  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitary  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  firom  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens.  * 

36.  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:*  the  disunited  Gallic  tribe/i  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
f<^  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Ehone,^  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
*or  of  Europe.     An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 

since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdebahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  c^itre  pf  France,  and 

1.  The  river  Guadalquiver  (in  English  gau-d*l-quiv'-er,  in  Spanish  gwad-al-ke-veerO,  oa 
which  stands  the  cities  Seville  and  Cor'  dov^,  entera  the  Atlantic  about  fifteen  miles  north  from 
Cadiz.  Its  ancient  name  was  Batis  :  its  present  appellation,  Wady-tU-kebir^  signifying  **tlje 
great  river,"  is  Arabic.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Mer'  ida,  the  Augusta  Enter'  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  its  modem  name,  was  founded 
by  Augustus  Caesar  25  B.  C.  It  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Spain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  but  the  architec 
toral  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  its  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  great 
interest.  It  remained  in  the  ^ds  of  the  Saracens  from  713  to  1228,  when  it  opened  ite  gales  to 
Alphonso  IX.,  after  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors ;  and  from  this  period  downward,  it  ha» 
been  attached  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.    {Map  No.  XUI.) 

3.  The  Pyrenees  mountahis,  which  separate  Spain  from  France,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  mties,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    {Map  No.  Xin.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thua  embraced  under  the  Saracen  sway,  see  Map  No.  XUL  The  Garonn^ 
rising  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westerly  course.  From  its  union  with  the  Do^ 
dogne,  torty-flve  miles  from  Its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  Is  caUe»I  the  Oi>»ii*»-*w" 
whioh  the  noted  ^  department  of  the  Gironde**  takes  ite  namen 
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pitched  his  camp  between  Tours'  and  Poictiers.'  His  progress  had 
not  been  unwatched  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asunder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefs,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Abdclrahman  on  the  plains  of  Poietiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearful  battle  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp- 
ing their  ponderous  swords  with  "  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands^'  stood 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  a  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
smned  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  although  twenty-seven  years  eli^sed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
ibis  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poietiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer^  which 
(Mattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital; 
bat  fEkrther  east  they  were  more  successful, ,  uid  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their  religion  into  Hindostan','  &nd  ihe  frozen  regions 

1.  Tours  is  situAtod  between  the  riven  Cher  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  oonflaeooe, 
<»e  hundred  and  twenty-aoTen  miles  south-west  fW>m  Paris.  Tours  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  Tmrones^  conquered  by  Cesar  53  B.  C.  AAer  many  vicissltades  it  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  PloDtagenets,  and  formed  part  of  the  English  dominioDS  till  1S04,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

3.  Poietiergy  or  PoUiert,  (anciently  called  Liminum^  and  afterward  Pietavi,)  sixty  miles 
lOQth-west  from  Tours,  is  the  capital  of  the  depArtmeni  of  Vienne.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
■Bdent  towns  of  Gaul ;  and  the  TesUges  of  a  Boman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  and  an  amphithe- 
atre, are  still  visible.  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  732,  Poietiers  is  mem- 
orable fbr  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its  rieinity  Sept.  19th,  1356,  by  an  English  army 
commanded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  yasUy  superior  French  fbrce  commanded  by 
king  John.    (See  p.  300.    JIfap  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Hindotian',  a  vast  triangular  country  beyond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  the  Himalaya 
mmntains— the  country  of  the  Hindoos—has  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there  is  evi- 
donee  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  seats  of  Eastern  civilization.  The  incursion  of  Al- 
exander (325  B.  C.)  first  made  Hindostan'  known  to  the  European  world.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  lllh  century  it  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Moham'  medans  of  Afl^hanistan,  who,  in 

a.  This  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  force,  not  the  number  slaUi.  See 
CMAton's  Arabia,  i.  400,  Note. 

b.  Chaitoe  wielded  a  huge  mace;  and  the  epithet  of  *«le  martel,**  or  ^the  Hammeif  to  «• 
pnssiTe  of  the  reaiaUess  force  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartary.  liut  the  animosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broils, 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  the 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
contral  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  bhecked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, Is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 
MONAKOHY   of  tho  Saraccus  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  the 
OF  THK      downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  is 
said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Gaul,  viz. : — Tournai,'  Cambray,'  Terouane,*  and  Cologne,* 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  aseribed 
their  origin  to  Merovaeus,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

1103,  made  Delhi  their  capitaL  In  1225  the  country  wai  conquered  by  Baber,  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  ^Timour  the  Tartar  ;'*  and  with  him  began  a  race  of  Mogul  princes.  Arangzebe, 
who  died  in  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
India,- by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  formidable 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  tlie  Dutch,  and  the  French,  obtained  possession  of  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  territory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  who  hare 
oitablistied  beyond  tlie  Indus  a  great  Asiatic  empire. 

1.  Toumay,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  (skelt)  forty-flve  miles  south-west  tnm 
Brussels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Paris,  is  the  Civ'  itas  JfeniSmm  taken 
by  Julius  Caesar.  It  lias  since  l)eIonged  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  masters.  (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Cambray  on  the  Scheldt,  (sicelt)  is  thirty4hree  miles  south  from  Toumay.  It  was  a  city 
of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
events  in  modem  history.  It  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns ; 
whence  all  similar  fabrics  are  called,  in  English,  eambries,    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  TerouaiU  (ter-oo-an')  appears  to  have  been  west  flrom  Brussels,  near  Dunkirk. 

4.  Cologne  is  in  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
mOes  east  from  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  Cologne  by  Agrippina,  thedaugfater  of 
German'  irus,  who  was  bom  there.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Jigrippina  CoiSnia :  tHet' 
wards  it  ^  u  called  CoUhtia^  or  **the  colony,**  whence  the  Ufm  Cologne,    (Map  No.  XVft.) 
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the  ambitions  Gloyis,<^  who  mled  over  the  Iribe  at  Tournai  was  the 
most  powerful.  Being  jomed  by  the  tribe  at  Cambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest,  and  established  his  capital  at  Soissons/ 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris ;"  (A  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  611,  nearly 
the'half  of  modem  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire, 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder.^ 

41.  Clovis,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  o^that  period,  wa« 
a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  niost  Christian  kivg^  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
archs  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  them  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  from 
their  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba- 
rous period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  *age ; 

1.  Soi9B9M^  (sooah-flong)  now  a  fortified  town  on  the  rirer  Aisndi,  sixty-eight  miles  north- 
east from  Paris,— anciently  JWwiorftiiMm,— was  a  city  of  the  Sutssftntt^  in  Belgic  Gaul,  which 
sabmitted  to  Julius  Caesar.  Here  Clovis  extinguished  the  last  remidns  of  the  Western  empire 
by  his  rictory  over  the  Roman  general  Syftgrius.  The  town  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
Franks,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  name,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
{Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Part3.^  the  metropolis  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-cast  from  London.  When 
Ganl  was  invaded  by  Julias  Ceesar,  Paris,  then  called  Lutetitu,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Paris' «,— whence  the  city  derives  its  modem  name.  It  was  at  Lut^^tU 
that  Julian  the  Apostate  was  saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  The  Roman  corruption  of  Chlodwig.  or,  in  modern  German,  Lndwtg:  In  modern  AhkIi 
fj^uU^^SistMHdi,  i.  175,  Note. 

b.  See  JTeuMtria,  Note,  p.  272. 
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and  eventually  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  by  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Charles 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  Childerio 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honors  of 
royalty;  but  at Jength,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pdpe  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovuigian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.  ^ 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggJe  'vith  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  was  no 
portion  of  Gaul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  H« 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The  ftttquent  aUusions  made  in  hiBtory  to  papal  authority  and  papal  supremacy,  render 
necessary  some  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word  pope  comes  from  the  Greek  word  papa,  and  signifies  father.  In  the  early  times  of 
Cairistianity  this  appellation  was  given  to  all  Christian  priests ;  but  during  many  centuries  past 
it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Ci^olics  look  upon  as  the 
common  father  of  all  Christians.  - 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  the  chief  pastor  to  ivateh 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  he  is  to  have  successors  to  the  end  of  time— and  ttist 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  cardinala  or  chief  of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  his  legitimate 
successors,  popes,  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  jurisdiction  over  all  ChrisUans, 
In  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  ftome 
were  merely  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  curtonuffy 
however,  to  consalt  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  found  no  difficult 
in  obtaining  a  papal  decision  in  favor  of  dethroning  the  imbecile  Childeric,  and  inducing  tlM 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coronation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  invested  the 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven'  na ;  and  it  is  at  this  point— the  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction— that  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins.  Charlemagne  and  sue* 
ceediDg  princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  govenmient ;  but  a  long  struggle  for  so* 
premacy  followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregoiy  VIL,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontifh 
to  fupremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  as  the  basii  of  the  po* 
Utieal  qrstem  of  the  papacy. 
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his  brother's  widow  and  ohildren  of  their  inheritance,  ^riiioh  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire,* 
he  compelled  the  Aquitanians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  but 
had  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  Grerman  ocean  from  the  Elbe* 
to  the  Rhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Faxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772:)' 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successful ;  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser*  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  iapirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled  :  again  and  again  they,  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  *of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  ocoadonal  inter 
ruption,  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor  ]  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankish 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated,. 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Grermany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

1.  The  Loire^  (Loosa)  (anciently  Liger)y  is  the  principal  river  of  France,  through  the  cen^til 
part  of  wtiich  it  flows,  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  basin  comprises  nearly  one-fourth 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Loire  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  ^guitdnians. 
The  early  seat  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  therefore  north  of  the  Loire.  (Map 
No.  XIIL) 

2.  The  Elbe,  (anciently  Jil' bis,)  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  flows  north-west 
through  central  ]@urope,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Denmartc  This  stream  was  the  east^nmost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expeditions  of  the  Bo- 
mans.    (Jlfop  No.  xvn.) 

3.  The  fFeser,  (anciently  Visur' gis,)  a  river  of  Germany,  enters  the  north  sea  between  the 
Elbe  on  the  east  and  the  Ema  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 
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the  religion  whiGh  they  planted  was  superficial  and  corrupt,  l^y  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  *ifter  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  but  less  fbrmidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Carlom^n,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
Adrian,!^  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  fe^  square  miles  around  Home.  The  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva,*  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Besiderius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,*  which,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desiderius  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  oaiDsed  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lorn- 
bardB,  Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  iu'dted  by  the  viceroy  of  Catal6nia,*  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  ^(677-8.)  Pampeluna*  and  Saragos'  sa'  were 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear  ^uard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  Boncesvalles.*  and 

1.  Geneva,  described  by  CsBsar  as  being  **  the  frontier  town  of  the  AIIobr6gia]iB«''  retains  its 
ancient  name.  It  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
(anciently  Lenian'  ni«),  and  is  the  moat  populous  city  of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  426  it  was 
taken  by  the  Burgun'  dians,  and  became  their  capital.  It  afterwards  belonged,  succes^vely,  to 
the  Os'  trogoths  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy.  On  the  fall  of  the 
latter  it  was  governed  by  its  own  bishops ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bishops 
wore  expelled,  and  Geneva  became  a  republic.    (Maps  No.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

2.  Pdvia,  (anciently  Ticinum,)  is  situated  on  the  Ticino  (anciently  Ticinus,)  north  of  the  POj 
and  twenty  miles  south  from  Milan.  Pdvia  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  Feb.  24th,  1525.    See  p.  327.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  CatalSnia  was  the  north-western  province  of  Spain.  It  was  succ^ively  subject  to  the 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 
French  province  of  Rous'  sillon,  it  became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earls 
of  Barcelona;    (Jlfa;i  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Pampeliina,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey  after  the  de- 
feat of  Sertorius,  (see  p.  176,)  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  forty  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  province,  of  Navarre.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Saragos'  so,  (anciently  Casar  Jluffusta)  situated  in  a  fine  plain  oa  the  Fbro,  (anciently 
fberusj)  is  eighty-seven  mlUs  south-east  from  Pampeliina.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Cartha^nians.  Julius  Caesar  greatly  enlarged 
It,  and  Augustus  gave  It  the  name  of  Csesar  Augusta,  with  the  privil^es  of  a  free  colony. 
(JIfap  No.  XIII.)     . 

6.  Roncesvalles  (iZon'-^a-vo/)  is  about  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Pampeliina.  (J|faj)No.Xin.) 
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entirelj  cut  to  piecea    Poasj  and  fable  have  oombined  to  render 
meiQorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conquests  easily  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  power, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene*  ' 
trated  into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Kome  having  forced 
the  p9pe  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Eome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  and  Augustua  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was'  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Nor  was  the  oiroumstance  <^  his  re 
ceiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Eoman  civilization,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce ;  and  his  capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle*  he  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and*  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  hit 
ambition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day,  as 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
who  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  his  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

I.  Jiixrlor-Chxpelle  (a-la-thappel')  the  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne,  \*  an  old  and 
wen-built  city  af  Prussian  Germany,  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  seventy-eight  miles  east  from 
Bnueels.    (Ma,M  No.  Xlll.  and  XVII.) 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ; — the  more  iiiterestmg,  firom 
the  preceding  chaos  of  disorder,  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it ; — resembling  the  oourse  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  xmequal  to  the  task  of 
^preserving  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 

asunder  by  its  own  weight.  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races, — the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue,— and  the  nation  of  mingled 
Gallic,  Koman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  then*  own  country  the 
appellation  France, — ^was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D»  914),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
(A.  D.  843.)a 

51.  The  niotive  that  led  the  Carlbvingian  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
race,  who,  issuing  from  ali  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  fax  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain,^ 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Home.  Amid  the  tumult  and 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  imdergoing  a 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — ^that  of  France  in  particular — ^is  occupied  with 
the  fuinals  of  an  intriguing,  factious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  than 

a.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  Hth,  843. 
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yriih  ^ose  of  monarohs  and  the  people.  From  the  confosion  inci- 
dent to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar* 
barian  conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most* 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        y^^ 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  knolish 
population^  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  ^^^^^^' 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons, under  Idie  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — ^the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectursd,  and 
gives  us  little  ifisight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  intro 
duced  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  Accompanied  by  forty 
laifisionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  fcyr  the  con- 
version of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  vrithojit  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
seal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  Jhe  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son witii  his  illustrious  co temporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  in 
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habitants  of  Britain  ;  but  scarcely  bad  a  regular  government  been  ee- 
tablisbed  when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  Jlngland  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  distriet.  (A.  D.  833. ) 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England ; 
and  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  c^ituries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfred 
the  <jreat  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  ^ur  Saxon 
princes ;»  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes.** 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bai- 
tles  king .  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  thm  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  ^  Danes ; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such^error  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  armjf  found  .himself  suddenly  des^ted  by  all  his  war 
riors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  (^  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  bum, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  ne^eot.  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  Ethelwolf,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred. 

b.  As  the  term  JsTormans  was  at  a  later  period  exclitttr^y  appropriated  to  that  branch  of  the 
Scandinavians  which  settled  in  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  and  apply  the 
term  Danes  to  those  barbarians  of  the  same  family  who  so  long  ravaged  the  English  coastt. 

fc  ifaould  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader  that  (he  Saxons  also  were  of  Seandinavian  origlo. 
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difiigaii^  of  a  harper  he  visited  ttieir  camp,  where  his  musical  skill 
obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
tent  of  the  Danish  prince,  Guthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  coimtrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in.  Selwood  forest.* 

5S.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  D.  878.) 
Guthrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  olBfered  them.  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Koman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport. 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north- 
ward of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re- 
tained. After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  frt)m  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 

a.  At  Brixton,  on  the  borders  >>i"  the  A>re*t,  in  WUtaLire,    Wiitehire  is  east  ofSoiMffi^ 
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part  of  the  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation^s  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  the  grandeur 
and  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and -hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — the  trial  by  jury.  The 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  g«rm  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name ; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  fault,  to  stain  or 
Bully  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 
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empire.  Conditions  of  the  allotment  Gradations  of  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  estates 
thus  obtained.  Crown  lands— how  disposed  of.  The  word  feud,— 4,  The  fecdal  system  in 
France.  Charieaiagne*s  efforts  to  check  its  progress.  Efliects  upon  the  nobility.  Growth  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  after  the  orerthrow  of  royal  authority.  Their  petty  sovereignties^— 5. 
C(mdition  of  the  aUodial  proprietors.  They  are  forced  to  become  feudal  tenants.— 6.  Legal 
qualities  and  results  that  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Beliefe,  fines,  escheats,  aids,  ward- 
ship and  marriage.— 7.  The  feudal  government  in  Hs  best  state.  Its  influence  on  the  character 
of  society.    General  ign<»tuice  at  this  period.    Sentiments  of  independence  in  the  nobility. 

8.  Rise  of  CmvALET.  Our  first  notices  of  it.  Its  origin.— 9.  Its  rapid  spread,  and  its  good 
elfeeta.— 10.  Its  spirit  based  on  noble  impulses.  Extract  from  HaUam:  From  James.  Cus- 
toms and  pecnIiarHiM  of  chivalry.  Who  were  members  of  the  institution.— 11.  The  profea8i<m 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.  Education  of  a  knight.  The  practice  of  knight-^ranUy.- 12 
Extent  of  chivalry  in  the  11th  century.    Its  spirit  led  to  the  crusades. 

Origin  op  thx  Crusades.- 13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  General  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world.— 14.  Extortion  and  outrage  praolieed  upon  the  pilgrims.  Horror 
and  indignation  excited  thereby  in  Europe.  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  [Amiens.]- 
15.  The  councils  of  Placentla  and  Qermont.  [Placentia  and  Clermont.]  Gathering  of  the 
crusaders  for  the  Fuirr  Crdsadx.- 16.  Conduct  and  fete  of  the  foremost  bands  of  the  cni- 
sad^^  The  genuine  army  of  the  crusade.  [Bouillon.]— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  His  proposals  spumed  by  the  crusaders.— 18.  Number  of  the  crusaden  eol- 
leeted  in  Asia  Minor.  First  encounter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Bithyn'ia.  Rdum.]  His 
inarch  to  Syria.  [DorilsB'  uio.]— 19.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antioch.  The  Persian  and 
Turkish  hosts  defeated  before  the  town.— 20.  Civil  wars  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
takes  Jerusalem.  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  rejected.— 21.  March  of  the 
crusaders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mt.  Lib'  anus.  Trip'  olL  Tyre.  Acre.  Ctesar^a.]  Tran^>orts  of 
the  Christians  on  the  first  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repulse.— 22.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Acts  of  veneration  and  worship,  deception  given  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  His  ultimate  fate.— 
23.  The  new  government  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  States.  Defenceless  state  of  Jerusar 
lem  under  Godfrey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  established  at  Jerusalem. 
The  noted  valor  of  the  knights. 

Si.  Continued  yearly  emigration  of  pilgrim  warrion  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  prinoipttl  cru- 
sades. Their  general  chu*acter.— 25.  The  Sccond  CansADx.  The  leading  army  under  Conrad. 
Hie  army  of  French  and  Germans.— 26.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin.  The  Third  Crusadx. 
Fate  of  the  German  emperor.  Successes  of  the  French  and  EngUtOi.  Return  of  Philip. 
Richard  condudes  a  truce  with  Saladin.  [Ascalon.]-r-27.  The  Fourth  Crusade,  led  by  Boni- 
face. The  craaaden  take  Zara,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  Palestine.  [Mont- 
serrat.  Zara.]— 28.  The  Fifth  Crusade.  Partial  successes,  and  final  ruin,  of  the  expedition. 
[Damietta.]  Expeditton  of  tbe  Gemum  emp«ror,  Frederic  U.  Treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
which  Jerusalem  is  yielded  to  the  Christians.  Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re* 
stored. 

S9.  Cotemporary  events  in  ncnihem  Asia^  Tartar  Conquxsts  in  Asia  and  hi  Etifope. 
[C9iina.  Russia.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Alarm  of  ttie  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Recall  of  tho 
eonquering  hordes.— 30.  The  Corasmins.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jerusalem,  but  aie 
finally  expelled  by  the  united  Turks  and  Christians^.— 31.  The  Sixth  Crusade,  Isd  by  Louis 
IX,  who  attacks  Egypt.  The  second  crusade  of  Louis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Reaolt  of  the 
expedition.— 32.  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians  in  Syri^  taken  l^  the  TurkSr  1S91 
Ri«alUt)rihe  Crusades. 

H 
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,     JUL  ENGUSa  HISTORY. 

1.  Onr  last  referaneo  to  the  history  of  England.  The  present  eontlnnatlon.— 3.  Condition  Of 
Enolah])  ArTCR  TBI  DBATH  OF  Alfrkd.  England  daring  tlie  reign  of  Etbelred  II.  Massacre 
Of  the  Danes.  Eflbcts  ot  this  impolitic  measure.  Canale.  Reeall  of  Etbelred.  Edmimd 
lr(mside.  Canute  aole  monarch.— 3.  His  condliatory  policy.  His  Tast  possessions.  Character 
of  his  administration  of  the  government. — L  Harold  and  Hardicanute.  Ttie  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Events  that  dlsturl>ed  bis  reign.  Accession  of  Harold.^  The  NormaIi 
CoitQuxsT.  [Sussex.  Hastings.]— 5.  Gradual  conquest  of  ail  England.  William's  U«atmenft 
of  bis  conquered  subjects.— 6.  The  feudal  system  in  England.  The  Doomsday  Boole.  Saxona. 
and  Normans.— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.— 8.  Usurpation  and  reign  of  Stephen. 
Henry  H.  [PlantageneU]— 9.  Henry's  extensive  possessions.  Rkduction  of  Irblakd.  [His- 
tory of  Ireland.]  The  troubles  of  Henry's  reign.— 10.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted.— 11. 
Reign  of  John,  sumamed  La(^land.  Loss  of  his  continental  possessions.  Quarrels  with  the 
pope :— with  the  barons.  Magna  Charta.  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John*~13.  The  long  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  His  dlffloulti^  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  13. 
The  reign  of  Edward  L  Sdbjuoation  of  Walks.  [History  of  Wales.]— 14.  Relations  he- 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret.— 15.  9aliol  and  Bruce.  Beginning  of 
the  Scottish  wars.  Submission  of  Ballol.  [Dnnbar.]— 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Scot- 
land, but  is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [SUrling.  Falkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Bruce 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Sc<me.    Bannockbum.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  the  Moors  and  Quistiaiis 
in  the  Spani^  peninsula.   Final  overtl^ow  of  the  Saracen  power  in  the  peninsula. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society. — 1.  The  tenth 
century  brings  us  to  tile  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

I  CONFUSION  *  gr®**^r  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  tMs 
OF  msToaio  than  at  any  preceding  epoch;  for. at  this  time  we  have 
MATBEiALs.  j^gi^^f  ^  grcat  cmpirc,  like  the  GTecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  the  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  rencTuncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence  , 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 

iL  THE  J®^^  ®^  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
8A&ACEN  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,^  the  central  seat 
WORLD.     ^£  ^^  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bagdad,  a  flunous  city  of  Asiatic  Tm-key,— long  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  tn  Asia, 
capital  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  the  scientific  world  during  the  ^Dark  Ages,**  it 


iHittLtrnf  on  the  river  Tlgri^  sixty-eight  miles  ^orth  of  the  ruins  of  ^bylon. 
I&lgyi^yi ftiUdydltr'^IJaiiAi  Al-Miad^,  A.  DT. lta( ioU  lilMM'tb  havis  biNB 
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mfinence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century^  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  their 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Cor'dova'  the  scat  of  their  dominion; 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  J),  1031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  peoiinsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper :  this 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
KhorassanV  aiid  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
^d  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  coimtries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.  The  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
and  corruption.     "  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian,"  says  Gibbon,  "  it 

pally  formed  out  of  tbo  ndns  of  Otes'  iphon.  It  was  greatly  enlaived  and  adorned  by  the 
grandson  of  its  foundar,  the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  It  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts  till  1258,  when  Hoolaku,  grandson  of  Gengis  Khan, 
reduced  the  city  after  a  siege  of  two  monUis,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  the  slain  in  the  city  alone  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Since 
that  event  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  other  sieges  and  revolutions.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  ferocioos  Tlmour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  its 
ruiDs.  In  1C37  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Amurath  IV.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
massacred  a  large  portion  of  the  inliabitants.  Since  that  period  the  once  illustrious  city,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Turk 
iab  pashallc.  The  rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabian  Tales  have  all 
disappeared ;  but  it  retains  the  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  most  beloved  of  the  wivei 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  can  still  boast  of  Its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  bazaars. 

1.  Cor'  (fovo,  a  dty  of  Andalusia  in  Spahi,  Is  situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  one  hundred  and 
eighty*flve  miles  south-west  (h)m  Madrid.  It  U  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  it  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  572  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  after- 
wards became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  ^Caliphate  of  the  West;^  but  with  the  extlnctior 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  D.  1031,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Cor'  dova  passed  away. 
CJor'  dova  continued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  year  A.  D.  1236,  when  it  was 
taken  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdinand  II?.  of  Castile.  It  has 
never  since  recovered  its  previous  prosperity ;  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  lltb 
century,  iVom  five  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  forty  thousand.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Khoras8an\  (the  **  region  of  the  suu,»0  is  a  province  of  Modem  Persia,  at  the  south-eastem 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Inhahitwl  by  Persians  proper,  Tuikmaiii,aiid  Kurds.  Tbe  rr 
llgkm  is  still  Moham'  oMdaa. 
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mm  uiximg  b^ow  lis  fonner  level :  the  poTt'erei  of  dedtmci^n  were 
THE     ^^^  active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calsm* 

BTZANTiNK  itics  of  WAT  wcro  imbitterod  by  the  more  permanent 
sMPias.  g^g  q£  gjy^  g^jj^  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
beeoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Sarac^is,  who, 
m  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
forming  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
ligor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Nioeph'  orus,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  <  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrtd,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  tiie  religion  of  the  prophet  His  suc- 
cessor, Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia*  wid  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Bom^us 
Biog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the.  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  i^  ^e  provinces  beyond  the  Bos'- 
porus  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul, — ^we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV.  ooNDi-    ft'*™^^®^,  were  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

TioN  OF     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpetu- 

^^^^'      ated  their  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  become 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  con- 

1.  Georgia  is  between  fhe  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  kaving  CSrcasaia  on  the  north  and  Ar* 
m^n^  on  the  south.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Ronuui  empire  by  Pompey,  in  the  year 
65  B.  G.  During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  family  of  the  Bagrat'  ides  es- 
tablished there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  interruptions,  continued  in  his  lioe  down  to  the 
•ommencement  of  the  19th  century.  In  1801  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himaeli;  at 
the  request  of  the  Geongpian  prince,  sovereign  of  Georgia. 

a.  Gibbon,  ir.  4. 
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ti§md  agaiofit  ibeir  goyereiga  as  often  as  lie  Aowed  an  lodinaikm  W 
rei9<me  the  people  from  the  oppi^esdye  e^cBiQiiom  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger, 
duke  of  Fri\ili,'  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy>  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.*  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  eleyated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence ;"  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  struggles  of  l^e  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otbo  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  wh%  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  thp  ijfon  crown  of  Lom'- 
bardy,  and  at  Eome  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recogni^  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  but 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Borne  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibj^Uines,* — ^^e  former  the  adherents 
of  Borne,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castlfes  which  they 

1.  nikli  is  an  liaUm  proYiaoe  tt  the  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  at  the  north-eaatern  ez 
tremity  of  Italy. 

2.  Switierland,  anciently  called  Helvetia,  is  an  inland  and  mountainous  country  of  Europe, 
having  the  German  States  on  the  north  and  east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west 
Julius  Ceesar  reduced  the  Helvitlans  to  submission  15  years  B.  C. ;  afler  which  the  Romana 
foouded  in  it  seyeral  flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  Burgun'  dians  orerran  the  western  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  fixed  their  seats  around  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone. 
Rfty  years  later  the  Aleman'ni  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  overwhelming  the  monuments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christianity 
which  Rome  had  planted.  At  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  the  Aleman'  nl  were  overthrown 
by  aovis;— the  first  Burgun' diau  empire  fell  A.  D.  535 ;  and  for  a  long  period  afterward  B»h 
Y6tia  formed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
threw  SwitzerUnd  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1307  the  three  forest 
cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwald^  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  from 
time  to  time  Joined  the  league,  or  were  conquered  from  Austria ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  all  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  into  the  confederacy.  (Maps 
No.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

3.  Provence,  see  p.  371. 

4.  These  party  names,  obscure  in  origin,  were  imported  from  Germany.  In  the  wars  of 
Fkederic  Barbarossa,  (the  Redbeard,)  the  Ouelfs  were  the  champions  of  liberty:  in  ih% 
erasades  which  the  popes  directed  against  that  princess  unfortunate  descendants  they  wew 
mei«ly  the  partisans  of  the  Church.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  signify  principles,  and  mevelf 
served  the  same  pnrpcse  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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hud  strongly  fortified  against  the  depredatiiig  inroads  of  the  Normana^ 
Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Such 
was  the  confosed  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  rule 
of  a  minor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  was  har- 
V  CON-     *ssed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;   while 
DmoN  OF    the  six  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
OBLMANY.    Y^^^  Saxony,^  Thurin'  gia,'  Francdnia,"  Bavaria,*  Suabia,' 
and  Lorraine,*  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare war  against  each  other.     The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  fiimilies.     They  next 
seized  the  royal  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

1.  Saxony,  the  most  powerftil  of  the  ancient  duchies  of  Germany,  embraced,  at  the  period 
of  itv  greatest  development,  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Gamany  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Bhina  and  the  Oder.    (JIfap  No.  XVU.) 

2.  Thurin' gia  was  in  the  central  part  of  Germany,  west  of  Prussian  Saxony.  In  the  13th 
eentury  it  was  subdivided  among  many  petty  princes,  and  incorporated  with  other  States,  after 
which  the  name  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  It  is  still  preserved,  in  a  limited  sense,  in  the 
Thurin' ffian  forest^  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the  northern  con- 
fines of  Bavaria.    (Jl/ap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Franc6nia  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maine,  and  Is  now  included  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  Bavaria.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Baodrto— comprising  most  of  the  Vindelicia  and  Nor'  icum  of  the  Romans,  is  a  country 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It  was  anciently  a  duchy— afterwards  an  electorate — and  has 
now  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Sudbia,  of  which  ITlm  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-western  part  of  Germany,  west 
of  Bavaria,  and  north  of  Switzerland.  It  is  now  include  in  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Lorraine^  (German  lAttharingia^  so  called  from  Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  this  part  of  the 
connti  y  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Louis  II.  and  Charles, 
in  the  year  854,  eleven  years  after  the  treuty  of  Verdun,  (see  p.  260,)  was  divided  into  Upp» 
and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  from  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
to  its  moutiis,  and  tlie  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  (Skelt.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  Lorraine  was  af- 
terwards embraced  in  the  French  province  of  Lorraine,  (see  Map  No.  XI II.,)  and  is  now  com- 
prised in  the  deportments  of  the  Mouse,  the  Vosges,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meurthc.  Lorr^ne 
was  for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  relative  position  of  the  six  German  dukedoi^s  was  therefore  as  follows:— Saxony  occu- 
pied the  northern  portions  of  Germany ;  Thurin'  gia  and  Franc6nia  the  centre ;  Bavaria  the 
Bouth-eastem ;  Su&bia  the  south-western ;  and  Lorraine  the  north-western.  (Maps  No.  XIIL 
and  XVn.) 
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%nd  their  Unds.  On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  911,)  they  set 
aside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franc6nia.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  I., 
Bumamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  his  family  retained  little  more  than  a  century.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
the  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confeder> 
acy  of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised,  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in 
6rermany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,    dition  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,      '^nce. 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane- 
Burgundy,*  Provence,"  and  Brittany ;' — ^while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.     At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
noHes  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  and  the  nobility  were 
jBcarcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

1.  TVansjurane-Bur'  gundy ^  is  that  portion  of  Bur'  gundy  that  was  embraced  in  S?ritzeriand— 
beyond  the  ,Jura^  or  western  Alps. 

2.  Provence  was  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Italy,  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  west  by  Langedoc.  Greek  colonies  were  founded  h«re 
at  an  early  period,  (see  Marseilles,  p.  157,)  and  the  Romans,  having  conquered  the  coimtry, 
(B.  C.  124,)  gave  it  the  name  of  Provincial  (the  province,)  whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 
After  the  three-fold  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debounaire,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  (see  p.  260,)  Provence  fell  to  Lothalre  y  but  it 
afterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  12-iG  it 
passeil  to  the  house  of  Anjou  by  marriage  ;  and  in  1481  Louis  XI.  united  it  to  the  dominions 
of  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Brittany^  or  Bretagne,  was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  France,  occupy  tag  the  pcniu- 
lula  at  the  north-weslem  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  joined  on  the  east  by  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms  the  five  departments,  Finisterre,  Cotes  du  Nord,  (coat- 
doo-nor)  Morbihan,  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  Lower  Loire.  Brittany  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  ft-om  the  Britons,  who,  expelled  ft-om  England  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  took  refuge 
here  in  the  fifth  century.  It  formed  one  of  the  duchies  of  France  tlU  it  was  united  to  the 
crow:i  by  Francis  L  in  153S.    (.Afop  No.  XIU.) 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  French  history  duiing  the 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Nenstria/  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.' 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  .the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  RoUo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
cede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establi^ 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them . 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  da- 
populated  western  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England.' 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  th^  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,, who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  'authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,*  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo<* 

1.  JVeustria,  On  the  death  of  Clovis  A.  D.  51  f,  (3ee  p.  255»)  his  four  sons  divided  the  Mero- 
vingian kingdom,  embrachig  northern  Gaul  and  Germany,  into  two  parts,  calling  the  eastern 
Austrasia^  and  the  western  JWjtwfrio,— the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  negadve  partiele 
ne  **not,"  and  Austria  :—Austrasia,  meaning  the  Eastern,  and  JSTeustria  the  Western  monarchy. 
J\reustria  embraced  that  portion  of  modern  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Mouse. 
(Map  No.  XUI.) 

2.  JSTormandy  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  adyoining  Brittany  on  the  north-east. 
(See  Map  No.  XIII.)  It  became  annexed  to  England  through  the  accession  of  William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne,  A.  D.  1066.  (See  p.  290.)  Philip  Augustus  wrested  it  from 
John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in  1203. 

3.  Rheims,  a  city  of  France  ninety-five  miles  north-east  from  Paris,  was  a  place  pf  considop. 
able  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  DuroeorUrum.  It  become  a  bishopric 
before  the  uraptlon  of  the  Franks,  and  receiyed  many  privilegos  from  (he  Merovingiau  Unik 
^ap  No.  XIII.) 
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liied  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  and  the  power  of  the  n  ibles 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — ^from  the  aocession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — ^is  desmbed  by  Si»nondi  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  altiiough 
the  name  continued  to  exist." 

II.  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  OftusADEfe. — 1.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  tha^  with  Uie  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  wwe  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  tiiat 
regularly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tend^red  an  allegiance 
m^ely  nominal.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  niay 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation ;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vig(»r,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organieed  under  the 
name  of  the  Feudal  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  ^  ^g, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirtemith  century ;  Mid  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  promment  object  that  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ageiu  The  uniiy 
of  tbis  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  rekticnis  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it. 

2.  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Komans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  stod  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty ;  nor  can  the 
exact  condition  in  which  the  Boman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  baek  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  mamtaiii 
kheir  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionment  of  lands  amoog 
M*  18 
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their  followers,  the  condition  that  every  freeman  who  received  a  share 
shoidd  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
commmiity ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment.  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warriors  who 
served  under  him ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their - 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  several 
gradations,  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  boimd  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme- 
diate grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  received. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  allodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en- 
tire counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  under -grants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors ;  and  as  the  word  feud  signifies  "  an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  a  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — ^by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoms, 
counties,  &c.,  to  expire  without  renewal, — ^by  removing  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  the  hands  of 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — ^by  elevating  the  ecclesiasticaf  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  of  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  but 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire- 
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ly  prostrated,  when  the  provinces  were  subject  to  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,- and  government  ceased  "to  ai!brd 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,. the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  security  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  i^K>de  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
knightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  part 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
B^ength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
portance in  war  over  hundreds  of  theplebei^is  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of.prov- 
inees,  wider  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sov^eignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  wwe  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France, 
C^ermany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re- 
tained their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  fror,- 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Sudi  was  the  state  of  the  ^eat  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feudal  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  elevenUi 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incidents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  oi  service  on  the  one  side  and  protection  on  the 
other,  were  those  of  reHrfs^  or  mon^  paid  to  the  lord  by  each  vassal 
on  taking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fines^  on  a  change 
of  tenancy ;  escheats^  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aids^  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughtei*,  or 
for  l&e  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  vfordMp^  or  tibto 
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priyilege  of  guardianship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  du^ring  the  mi- 
noritj  of.  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  mar- 
riagej  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitude,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  ^ow 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
pression, which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man :  it  was* admirably  calculated,  when  the  noUes 
were  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  mj  foreign  powegr ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  cont^ned 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  naass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno^ 
ranee.  Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  doister, 
oould  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names: 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thing combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  p^sonal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  ^nardiy,  and  introduced  tlie  virtues  of  a  better 
age. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  tmd  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme, 
the  ^irit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  traoe  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  ia 
the  feudal  Byatem  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towards 


y^ 
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tiie  close  of  the  ieath  century.  It  was  then  that  some  noble  barons, 
filled  with  eharitable  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  them,  com- 
bined together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  ssmctions,  with  the 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow> 
erful,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
treachery  and  hypocnisy  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odda,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enroled 
tib^nselves  as  its  champions.  "  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  t^e  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
&e  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  pooi 
serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hib 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  vo 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  hi& 
king ;  and  it  was  ^e  principle  of  chiviJry,  above  all  others,  i^at  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  missies  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization."^ 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  mueh  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  ^^  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  nev^  to  turn  ba<&  from  «a  enemy,''  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
ei  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  and,  causing  her  vnrtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
^^  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  a 
single  duty.  He  who  was  faithM  and  l^ue  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
sure  of  salvaticm  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters."^ 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  evea  the  rugged  brow  of  war."c    j^  description  of  ^e 

a.  IntrodueUoa  to  FtoimuirVs  Chronicles.  b.  Halltun'B  Middk  Ages,  p.  91& 

c  dftBDM%€hrtniry«nd  the  CroMdea,  p.  31. 
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Tsrious  customs  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as  they  grew  np  by  de 
^ees  into  a  regular  institution,  would  be  requisite  to  a  full  develop 
ment  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfe,  or  vassals,  of  tiieir  bar- 
bari^i  lords. 

11.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  ooncentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man's  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthoodj  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied 'forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  eloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
teemed honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  ohivabry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit. 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  ohivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times:  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  prompted  them,  aa 
they  were  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under 
take  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  tb«  Saracens.    Aa  the 
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feiidd  system  spread  over  Europe,  chivalry  followed  in  its  path.  Itg 
Spirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades ;  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased   ^^  origin 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that      of  the 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    orusadks. 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.*     The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  thq  lapse  (5f  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  East ;  for  fanati  • 
cisin  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,*  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

15.  The  pope,  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

h  Amiens  is  a  fortified  city  of  France  in  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy,  aerenty'two  milat 
Borttt  ftom  Paris.    {MapNo.XOI.) 

a.  The  archives  of  European  countries  contain  a  great  nmnber  of  charters  of  the  tenth 
eentory,  beginning  with  these  words:  JtppropinquanUJhu  mundt,—-*^  As  the  end  of  the  woild 
ia  iyproaiehing."--Htsmotidi*B  Roman  Empire,  ii.  256. 
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hdld  at  Placen'  tia,^  and  Clermont,*  and  attended  by  a  numer*  is 

train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laity,  the 

multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 

the  spirit  of  those  ifho  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 

aU  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 

Holy  Land.     The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throughout 

Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 

November  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 

IV.  THB     ^^  *^®  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 

FIRST       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

muBADE.     Qijii^reix — of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 

distinct  languages, — were  in  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  fdlowed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marching 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
^e  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  & 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exter 
minating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.^  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade — 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefs  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
Hge.     In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  Placen'  tia,  now  Piazenzoy  was  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Trebia 
with  the  Po,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  from  Milan.  When  colonized  by  the  Romans,  2X9 
B.  C.,it  was  a  strong  and  important  city ;  and  it  afforded  them  a  secure  retreat  after  the  unfor- 
tunate battles  of  Tlcinus  and  Treb'  bia.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Clermont,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Auvergne,  is  eig^ty4wo  miles  wwt 
from  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  from  Paris.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bouillon  was  a  small,  woody,  and  mountamous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  eighteen 
long,  now  included  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium.  T&e 
tovm  of  Bouillon  is  fifty-miles  north-west  fh>m  the  city  of  Luxemboui^.  Boaillon,  yirben  ia 
the  possession  of  Godfrey,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  fUnds  for  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  dnke  of  liOwer  l4»rraine|  (jaoie, 
p.  270,)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  the  bishop.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

«.  Gibbon,  It.  116-125. 
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hj  iray  of  Italj  and  the  Adriat'  io,  and  others  by  way  of  the  BaDuhe; 
but  their  eondaot,  unlike  that  of  the  ficet  crusaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

17.  Alez'ius,  the  Greek  emperor  of  ConstanUnople,  had  before 
craved,  in  a})ject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  Tast 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  (grossed  his  dominions,  he  strovft,  by  treadi- 
ery  and  dissimulati<m,  and  even  by  hostile  imnoyances,  to  diminkh 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spumed  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  into  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treadierous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  (^usaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fitting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.^  At  Nice,^.in  Bithyn'ia,'  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  B6um,'  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  q)ite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  B.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilae'  um,*  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
ersed Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties,  and  the 

1.  JVVtfe,  caUed  by  the  Romans  J/iea'  a,  was  the  capital  of  Bittiyn'  ia.  The  Turkish  town  of 
Jmtik  occupies  the  site  of  the  Bithyn'  ian  city.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

2.  Bithyn'  ia  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  hariag  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and  the  PropoB- 
tifl  and  Mysia  on  the  west    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  RSum  (meaning  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans),  was  the  name  giTon  by  Sotlman,  sultan  of 
tbe  Turks,  to  the  present  Ifatdlia^  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  inradea  and 
became  master  of  it  in  the  11th  century. 

4.  DorUa'  urn  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  Bithyn'  ia.    The  plain  of  Dorite'  am 
h  often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  armies  of  tbte  Eastern  emigre  i 
In  their  wars  against  the  Turks.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

».  JamflB's  Hjfltory  of  the  Grusades,  P*  Ul. 
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losses  on  both  sides,  was  the  next,  obstacle  to  the  onward  marcli  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegade,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yet 
the  Christijwis,  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  wasprogressmg,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover*  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni-« 
form :  "  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  witii  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus*  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,^  Sidon,  Tyre,*  Acre,*  and  Csesar^a,* 

1.  To  the  four  chains  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  through  northern  Syria 
or  Palestine,  the  name  Lib'  anus  has  been  applied.  To  a  chain  farther  east  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  Jlnti-Liynnus.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  TVip'  oliy  at  this  day  one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  is  a  seaport,  seventy-five  miles 
north-west  from  Damascus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seats  of  ancient  literature,  and 
contained  an  extensive  library,  numbering,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1 108.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  the 
same  fanatical  zeal  of  which  the  Saracens  have  been  accused,  though  some  think  unjustly,  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apartment  in  the  library  in 
which  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  but  impious  works  of 
Mahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  7>re  and  Sidon,  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VI. 

4.  Jlcre  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  terminates  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  is 
lenderad  famous  in  modern  history  by  its  determined  and  successful  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  in  1799.    See  p.  471.    (Jlfa;>  No.  VI.) 

5.  CtBsaria  was  an  ancient  Roman  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestbie,  thirty  miles  south-weifc 
Ikoin  Acre.    It  was  a  flourishing  city  till  A.  I).  635,  wben  it  ftil  into  the  hands  of  the  E 
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which  promisfid  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  capital  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  fidled 
every  bosom ;  past  dangers, fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  some 
touted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
some  cast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  exce^  of  rejoicing  succeeded  ^e  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  -for  the  soldiers  of  tht 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing the  blai^hemous  strangers  ]  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  persons, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary^  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  their 
prayers  to-the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
ples are  "  peace  and  good  will  to  men."  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  theu*  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  tho  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor 
dinary  individual  is  unknown. 

In  1101  it  fell  intorthe  hands  of  the  onifladers,  when  it  sunk  torise  no  more.    Csesar6a  wm  the 
place  where  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and  his  house,  (Acts,  x.  ],)  and  where  Paul  made  hia 
memorable  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.    (Acts,  xxir.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
1.  SUl  of  Calvary,    See  description  of  Jerusalem  p.  164,  and  Map  No.  VII.) 
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23.  Jerusalem  was  now  deliyered  from  the  hands  of  tiie  infideln: 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  tiieir 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovere^  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusades,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerM  enemies, 
none  of  them  w^e  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereign^ 
of  Oodfrey,  the  kii^om  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  \x^ 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Spia,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  miy,  the  few  who 

'  'reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pales- 
tine. The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkablo 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  jaoBt  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood— the  Hospitallers,  and  the*  Red-Cross  Ejiights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  the 
cry  ^*  to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
enemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
fi>r  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  sqme  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  imsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
we  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 
V  THE  ^^  ^^®  principal  Christian-  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
8R0OND      second  crusade,  which  was  undertaken  by  Conrad  III., 

oROTADit  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France 
(A.  D.  1147.)    The  Pope  Eugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  oom^ 
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missioiied  the  eloquent  St.  Bernard  to  pr«u;h  the  ciOBfl  through 
France  and  G^ermanj.  A  rast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expedition ;  bnt  not  a  tenth  part  ever  reached  the  Syrian  boun- 
daries. The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  l^e  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.  (A.  B.  1187.)  The 
loss  of  the  holy  cityHUed  all  Europe  with  consternation ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.  France,  ^  ^.^^ 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the  thud 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective  ^^^^^ 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Richard  I., 
fiumamed  the  lion-hearted.  Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes ;»  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.  The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  GermMis,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  Of  tw«ity-two  montiis  (July,  A.  D.  1191);  but  as  Kichard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  latter's  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust ; 
and  Kichard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon,^ 
and  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years' 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  his  own  dominions.  (A.  D. 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  oruimde*»  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  (A.  D.  1202,)  at  the  instigation  of    ^^^  ^jj. 
pope  Innocent  III.     No  great  sovereign  joined  in  the     fourth 
enterprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  France     ^^s^^"- 

1.  ^aealony  a  Tery  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forty-^ye  miles  south-west  fh>m  Jerusalem.  Its  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Syrian,  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Roman  r^nalns.  There  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  wiUiin  the  old  walls,  which  are 
ttill  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zecharlah,  "  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,"  and  that  of 
Ezekiel,  ^It  shall  be  a  desolation,''  are  now  actually  fulfilled.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

a.  Some  authorities  say  the  Gydnns.    See  James'ft  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  p.  939. 

b.  Several  important  expedltSons  that  were  made  to  the  Holy  Land  a  short  time  previous  to 
ttis,  and  that  were  promoted  by  the  exhortations  of  pope  Celestine  III.,  are  represented  by 
•ome  writers  as  the  fourth  crusade.  In  this  way  some  writers  enumerate  v\m  distinct  croaadM 
•#■»  more,  while  othen  de».rlbe  ofriy  six. 
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took  the  tsross,  and  gave  the  command  to  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montserrat/  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,'  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  and  the 
result  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
jiuttiority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 

vni  THE     *^®  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

FIFTH      monarch  of  Hungary.     The  Christian  army,  after  spend 
CRUSADE,     jgg  QQjjjg  i.jjjjQ  jjj^  ^jjg  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 

but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,' 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christians. 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestiile :  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy- 
nasty had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  tiie  known  countries  of  the  world.     In 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  Khan, 

wNQu^^  the  son  of  a  petty  Mongol  prince,  had  raided  himself  to 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 

vast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China,*  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Montserrat  was  aA  Itiilian  marquisate  In  western  Lombardy,  now  included  In  Piedmont. 
The  marqnises  of  Montserrat,  rising  from  ^rnall  l)eginnings  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  gradually  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twoWlh  and  thirteenth  centurieau 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  alloted  to  any  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

3.  Zara,  still  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  one 
hnodred  and  fifty  miles  soutlr-east  from  Venice. 

3.  Damietta  is  on  the  Damletta,  orprincipal  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  six  miles  from  its  month. 

4.  Ckinti^  a  yast  country  of  euten  Aida,  may  be  <biioA  said  to  hB.re  no  history  of  mvylm 
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northern  provinces  to  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  seren  hundied  iho1^ 
sand  warriors  ^  he  invaded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  saltan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  general  Baton,  who,  in  the  coarse  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  imharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia*  was 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev'  and  Moscow,*  the  ancient  and  modem 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,^  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  ihe  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  B. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestuie,  and  massacred  indis- 

tereet  to  the  geiMFBl  reader,  it  bu  so  few  reTolntlons  or  political  changes  to  record.  Tbe 
authentic  history  of  the  Chinese  begins  with  the  compilations  of  Gonfticius,  who  wai  bom 
B.  C.  550.  From  that  period  the  annals  of  the  empire  have  l)een  careftiUy  noted  and  preserved 
in  ftB  onbrDken  line  to  the  present  day— forming  a  series  of  more  than  fire  hundred  volumes 
of  uninteresting  chronological  details. 

1.  Russia^  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  extends  from  Behring's  straits  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
west,— a  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  In  this  immense  empire  about  forty  distinct  languages  are  in  use,  having  attached 
to  them  a  great  number  of  difforent  dialects.  In  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  do- 
minions was  estimated  at  tl^ty-aeven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  year  1850  U 
_iad  increased  to  ten  times  that  amount.    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  309.) 

2.  Ktevj  or  Kioto,  the  capital  of  the  mcnlern  Russian  province  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
Dnioper,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Kiev  was  tiie  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  earliest  seat  of  the  Chriitiao 
rtrligion  in  Ruj»8ia— and  for  a  conslderaMo  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    (Map  No.  XVIT.) 

3.  Afojtcow^  still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrepAt  of  its  !» 
tcnial  commerce,  is  situated  on  the  navigaWe  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o'*  the  Volga,  four  hun* 
dral  miles  south-east  from  St.  Petersburg.    It  was  founded  in  the  year  1 147.    (Mop  No.  XII.) 

4.  Poland^  see  p.  311. 
a.  Gibbon,  iv.  S51. 
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drimitiatdy  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  them.  Jenh 
Bi^em  was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  in  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  tiie  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever-been  inflicted  on  it. 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
X.  THE  *^®  ®^*^  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  Prance,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.     He  began  by  an 

cBusADE.  q^^^qjq]^  qjj^  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— ^the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  *plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  off  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
was  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  ihe  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.* 

III.  English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  of 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  the 

AFTER  THB  T^ign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 

PEATH  OF    lish  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  ceu- 
tory,  (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Dand% 

tu  See  Part  m.  ch.  iz.  of  the  UniirefBity  EditioD. 
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and  intestine  diisordeT)  relapsed  inta  oonfiision  and  barbarism ;  and 
under  a  succession  of  eight  sovereigns,^  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modern  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last*  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,^  acquired 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelfed  purchased  a  momentary  recite  from  their  rav- 
ages by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  mimarch  ordered  the 
naaasaore  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execqUon  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Sweyn ;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Bichard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land 6ho9e  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  hitn ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefe, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
fcbe  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was'^  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  sumamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Oodwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons^  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king^s  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway'  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be. divided  among  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ;  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter- 
ature, and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects.   ' 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi- 
oanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in  1041, 

1.  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Jfonoay ; — see  p.  308. 
8.  S^^fifft  and  Norway.    See  Denmark^  p.  308. 

m.  Edward  I.  the  Elder,  901.    Athelatan,  925.    Edmund  I.,  941.    Edred,  946.    J?dwy,  9S^ 
B4gart95$).    EdM  vd  U.,  the  Martyr,  975.    Ethelred  U.»  978 
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tibe  crown  retnrued  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  diar^ 
acter  of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
xeign  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili- 
ties with  the  T\''elsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  f&r  the  succession. 
On  his  death,  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Goodwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  dis- 
pute the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  Iwother  ; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,'  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
l^NQ^m  ^*^  Harold  ihe  bloody  battle  of  Hastings,'  which  ter- 
minated the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  WiUiam  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.*  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  wit^  a  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — ^laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

'« is  a  sonthem  eoimty  of  EogUmd,  on  the  English  ohannel,  west  of  Kent 
A.    idstin^s^  DOW  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fifly-four  miles  south-east  firom  L(Mi* 
^n.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  e?ery  side,  except  toward  the  sea,  by  hilli 
and  dUm    On  a  hill  east  of  the  town  are  stUl  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  supposed  te  bttf« 
been  the  work  of  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  invasiozL    (Map  No.  XVL) 
&.  See  N<>te(S  H^anp/cJk,  Richmond^  &c^  p.  306. 
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6.  The  foundations  of  the  feudal  sjrstera  had  existed  in  Bngland 
bel^e  the  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Nonmm  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  its 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  Willkun  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands 
in  ihe  kingdom,*the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  is 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  oi  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came  Ytasskh  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
t^m  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  wa&  regarded  as  barba- 
rous ;  while  Ihe  Norman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acts 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Eufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother  Bobert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance  ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  "  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God ;"  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  "justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown ;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  t^minated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagenet,*  Matilda's  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  ike  boisterous  life  Mid  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  IT.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  En^and.  (A.  D. 
1164.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest  provinces  of  north-western 

1.  PUHtagtiut  is  the  sonuune  of  the  kings  of  Eoglaiid  from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  lU, 
Indusive.  Antiquarians  are  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  <Migf  n  of  this  name ;  and  the 
beet  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fulk,  the  first  earl  of  Ai]Jon  of  that  name,  being 
•tm^  wtth  remorse  for  some  wicked  acti<m,  w«rt  in  pilgrimage  to  ^rasalem  as  a  work  of 
atonement ;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the 
•pot,  be  eTer  after  took  the  surname  of  Plai$Uagen$t^  or  bro^mtialk^  which  was  retained  by  fait 
noble  peiterity.    (Encyclopedia.) 
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France ;  ^nd  these,  in  connection  with  hia  Ikiglii^  dominions,  ren- 
in.  BEouo-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^°®  ^^  ^^®  ^®®*  powerM  monarchs  in  chris- 
TioN  OP     tendom.     He  also  reduced  Ireland*  to  a  state  of  subjec 
lEKLAND.     |.j^j^^  ^^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crown,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  close  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  aftfer  a  long  reign  of  thirty-five  yewrs.     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  sumamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtaioed  his  lib 
erty  by  an  immense  ransom,  \iriiich  was  paid  by  his  subjects.     The 

I.  Ireland  is  a  large  island  west  of  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
St.  George's  Channel.  Its  divisions,  best  known  in  history,  are  the  four  great  provinces,  Ulster 
in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Ck>nnaught  in  the  west,  and  Munster  in  the  south. 

Irish  historians  q>eak  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  Scotch,  Spani^  and  Gaulic  colonies  in  Irdand, 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  The  oldest 
authentic  Iri^  records  were  written  betwerai  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  back,  with  some  consistency,  as  for  as  the  Christian  era.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  century  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  among  them  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  faith  did  pot  floi^rish  until  a  century  ot 
two  later ;  and  it  appears  that,  even  then,  the  learning  of  the  Iiish  clergy  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes  made  them- 
aelves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  ftke  idand,  wlule  the  interior,  divided  among 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefe,  was  agitated  by  internal  wars,  which  no  sense  of 
common  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Boru,  king 
ct  Mmister,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danes ; 
but  soon  after  his  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  wars 
continued  to  rage  between  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  Uie 
year  1160.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  had  obtained 
from  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permissUm  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  re^ 
forming  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 
penny  annually  from  every  house  hi  Ireland,'-this  being  the  price  for  which  the  independence 
ot  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquered  only  the  four 
counties  Dublin,  Mealh,  Louth,  and  Kildare,  being  a  part  of  Leinster,  on  the  eastern  coast 
In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  being  invited  over  by  the  Irish,  landed 
in  Ireland,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  but  not  being  well  supported,  he  was 
Anally  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  1318,  after  which  the  Soofeoh 
forces  were  witiilrawn.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  English  sapremac^  wis 
ftillf  established  n  every  part  of  the  island.    (Jlfop  No.  XVI.) 
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reign  of  this  famous  knight  is  ohieflj  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Pal- 
estine, and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sur 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1199.)  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  Fiance,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  .l»raye  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  eowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  up 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  decla- 
ration in  fevor  of  bis  vassal, — ^took  possession  of  London, — and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta^  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  barons,  he  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom ;  but  the  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the , 
^dest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  actoiowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king's  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  de- 
posed. (A.  D.  1258.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  was  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 

a.  The  Great  CJharter  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  June,  WI5,  at  Rtmnymede,  on  the  Thama^ 
between  Staines  and  WUuk  Dr. 
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13.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  vrhOj  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  (A.  D.  1272.)  The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mander, was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  SHtain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  of 

IV  BUBJU-    Wales,*  refused  ta  perfarm  the  ciwtomary  homage  to  the 
oATioN  OF    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
wALMs.      yj^jj  ^Yie  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave- resistance. 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
priee  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  grand  dau^ter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  ikm  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  £rail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  piincess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  hisbecoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A.  P.  1 292. ) 

1.  JTalesj  anciently  called  Cambria^  a  principality  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  haying  on 
the  north  and  west  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  Bristol  Channel,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  fh>m  north  to  south,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
Welsh  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  £ngland  by  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  contineni  of  Europe, 
where  they  gave  their  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  nlhth  century  Wales  was  divided  into  tliree 
sovereignties,  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and, the  intermediate  district  called  PowiSj— th© 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  lies  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
933  the  English  king  Athelstan  compelled  the  Welsh  principalities  to  become  his  tributaries ; 
and  upon  the  treaty  then  concluded  with  them,  founded  on  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  vas- 
sal, the  Normans  based  the|r  claim  of  lordsliip  paramount  over  all  Wales.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twel  Tth  centuries,  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  the 
Wel^  and  Normans.  When  Edward  I.  claimed  feudal  homage  of  Llewellyn,  the  duty  of 
fealty  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter ;  but  he  was  unwilling,  by  going  to  London,  to  place 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  monarch  who  had  recently  violated  a  solemn  treaty  with  him ;  and 
heuoe  -Mrose  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  the  subjugation  of  bis 
wwntry.    A.  D  128^-5.    (Map  No.  XVL) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  could  not  brook  the  humiliating  acts 
of  Tftssalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England^  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  an^  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Danbar,*  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^'  ^^'^" 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,'* 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost. 
Again  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk*  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crimo 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone*  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 

1.  Dunbar  ia  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  twenty-seven  miles  north-east  from  Edinbui^h.  Tbe 
ancieiit  eaatle  of  Danbar,  the  scene  of  many  warlike  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1396 ;— ^oor  times  it  received 
within  its  walls  the  mifortunate  Qneen  Mary ;— and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbar  that  Crom> 
well  defeated  the  Scots  under  General  t.ealic  in  1650.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Stirling  is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  miles  north-weet  from 
Edinburgh.  Its  fine  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rook,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  river's  edge.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Falkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh,  niA 
three  mUes  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Ia  the  valley,  a  little  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch, 
under  WaUace,  were  defeated  on  the  2-2d  of  July,  1298.  In  this  battle  fell  Sir  John  Stewari, 
tbe  commander  of  the  Scottish  archers,  and  Sir  John  the  Grabame,  the  bosom  friend  of  Wal- 
lace. The  tomb  of  Orahame,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  thrice  renewed,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  south-west  from  the  town, 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  army  in  1746.   (Map  No.  XVI.   r.) 

4.  8e4ne,  now  a  small  vfllage  of  Scotland,  is  a  UtUe  above  Perth,  on  the  river  Tay,  eighteen 
■ailit  W3sk  ftom  Dowlee,  and  thirty-five  north-west  from  Sdinbingb.   It  waa  Ibrmerly  the  leal- 
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ward,  assembling  a  mighty  army,  to  render  resistance  hopeletis,  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were-generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  .head  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  the 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,*  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

1 8.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  those  which  sprimg  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king* 
doms  in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the 
\  Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
\  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Qranada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  longHSe^^tting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  and  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula.* 

dence  of  the  Scottish  kings — the  place  of  their  coronation—and  has  been  the  sgene  of  many 
historical  erents.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  palace  are  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of  the 
earl  of  ManafleW.    (Jlfap  No.  XVI.) 

1.  Bannockburii,  the  name  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable  events  in  Britisli  history,  is  three  miles  south-west  from  Stirling.  About  one  mile  west 
from  the  village  Jame*  III.  was  defeated  in  1488,  by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  his  sou  James 
IV.,  and,  after  being  w>unded  in  the  engagement,  was  assassinated  at  a  mill  in  tlie  vicultf, 
^Map  No.  XVI.) 

«.  See  next  Section,  pp.  317-18.  and  Notes. 
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SECTION    III. 

GXVX&AI    HIM10ET   DUBINQ  THS  FOUETIENT0  AND  jrifTKBHTH  OENTORUt. 

1.  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

ANALYSra.  1.  OoDtiniutUoD  of  the  historiM  of  France  and  EngUnd.— 3.  Defeat  of  Edward 
U.inthebattleofBannockbBm.  Edward  offends  the  barons.  [Gaacony.]  The  Great  Charter 
ooiiflrmed,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained. — 3.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  ^* 
ward.    Reign  of  Edward  m.    Inrasion  of  Scotland.    [Halidon  Hill.] 

FatMCH  AKD  Enqlish  wars. — 4.  Edward  dispntee  the  snoceaekm  to  the  throne  of  Franeck 
Invasion  of  France,  and  battle  of  Cressy.  [Cressy.]  Defeat  of  the  Soots,  and  capture  of  Calais. 
[Dorham.  Galais.>-5.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  and  ylotory  of  Poictiers.  (1356.) 
Anardiy  tn  France.  Treaty  of  Bretlgny.  The  conqnered  territory.  [Breti^iy.  Aquitaine. 
Bordeaux.]— 4.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1368.  Relative  eondition  of  the  two  powers. 
The  French  recover  thdr  provinces.  [Bayonne.  Brest,  and  ChM'bourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 
UL  of  England,  and  Charlee  V.  of  France.  The  <fistractionB  that  followed  in  both  kingdoms. 
[Orleans  Lancaster.  Gloucester.]  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  [Bhickheatb.]— 8.  Character 
of  Richard  II.  He  is  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Heniy  IV.  (1399.)  The  legal  claimant. 
CMgin  of  the  contentions  between  the  bouses  of  Yorlc  and  Lancaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
Henry.  [Shrewsbury.]— 10.  Accession  of  Henrj^  V.,  and  happy  change  In  his  character.  He 
invades  France,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt.— U.  Civil  war  in  France, 
find  return  of  Henry.  The  treaty  with  the  Burgundian  fection.  Opposition  of  tlie  Orleans 
party.  \the  States  General.  The  dauphin.]— 12.  The  inflEmt  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VI., 
and  the  French  king  Cbaries  VH.  Joan  of  Arc  Her  declared  mission.— 13.  Successes  of  the 
French,  and  fete  of  Joan.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  their  continental  possessions,  ex- 
o^t  Calais.    Trauquillily  in  France. 

15.  Unpopularity  of  the  reigning  English  femily.  Popular  insrarection.  Beginning  of  the 
WARS  or  THR  Two  RosRS.  [St.  Albans.]— 16.  Sanguinaiy  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
of  the  war  closes  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  house  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
king.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  eari  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians. 
Hie  fete  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  late  kfaig  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18. 
The  cotemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  relations  of  Edward  and  Louis.— 19. 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  accession  of  Richard  IH.  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  "Wars  of  the  Two  Roses.**    [Richmond.    Bosworth:] 

5».  Rrioh  or  Hrmrt  VH.  The  impostors  Simnel  and  Warbeek.  [Dublin.]— 81.  Treaties 
with  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scpttiah  marriage.—^  Why  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  is  an 
Important  epoch  in  EngUsh  history. 

n.  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  Drrxark,  Swrdrr  amo  Norway.    Union  of  Calmer.   [Calmar.] 

2.  The  Russian  rmpirr.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century.— 3.  Tartar  taxvasions.  The  reign  of  Jehm  IH.  duke  of  Moe- 
oow.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  flAeenth  century.— 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  rmpirr,  oa  the 
ruins  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  close  of  the  four* 
teenth  century.  The  sultan  B^azet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane.— 5.  The  Tartar  rmpirr  or 
Tamrrlamr.  Defeat  of  the  Turks.  Turks  and  Christians  unite  against  the> Tartars.  Death 
of  Tamerlane.  [Samarcand.  Aiigora.]— «.  Talcing  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  Poland.  Commencraaent  and  ewly  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
eioee  of  the  flAeenth  century.  [Poland.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
Orkm AH  RMPIRR  at  the  elose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Elective  monarofas.— 9.  Oauaes  -that 
9«iider  Ibe  history  of  Germany  ezoeedlBgly  oompUoated.  The  three  powevAil  Stales  of  Gets. 
OMi^aboatttemlddto^rikefeivteeiilhotntay  CLwMBbwgi  BehMdia.  ItoaTta 
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Lnaatla.  Brandeabarg.  Holland.  Tyrol.  Austria.]— 10.  Austrian  prinoei  of  Germany.  Im- 
portant changes  made  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  [Worms.] — 11.  Switzerland  revolts 
fh>m  Austria.  Long-continued  wars.  Switzerland  independent  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Rutuli.  William  Tell.  Morgarlen.  Sempach.]— 12.  Italian  History  during  the 
central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages*  The  Italian  republics.  [Genoa.]^  Duchy  of  Milan.— 13. 
The  Florentines.  Contests  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  [Levant.]  ^  Genoa  at  the 
close  of  the  Ifleenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Morea.]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  ps^ers.— 15. 
Spain.  Union  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  States.  Overthrow  of  the  Saracen  dominions  in 
epain.  [Navirre.  Aragon.  Gastite.  Leon.  Granada.]— 16.  History  of  Po&Tuoa..  [Farlber 
aoeoont  of  Portugal.] 

m.  DrSCOVERIES. 

1»  NaTigation,  and  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Bevival  of  commeree. 
[Pisa.]  Diseorary  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  Canikries. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Ganiries.  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  idands.]— 9.  Views  and  objects 
of  Prince  Henry.  Hit  death.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  CSiristopber  Co- 
lumbus. The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— 3.  The  trials  of 
Oolumfous.  His  final  triumpli,  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Vasco  da  Gama.  Closing 
remarlcs. 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — 1.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  bo  intimately  oonnected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  raiity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served, and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whoso  defeat  by  <Aie 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  l^e  British, 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston, 
a  handsome  yotith  of  Gascony,^  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  itfi 
portaat  prorisioii  was  added,  that  there  shoidd  be  an  annual  assem 
Wing  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king^s  ministers  against  right." 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston:  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
sister  «f  the  king  of  Franoe,  took  part  wiUi  the  malcontents,  and. 

h  OMeofty,  bafovathd  Ffenoh  Bsvolutfon,  vas  a  proriaoe  of  I^Mace^  ritnatad  between  tho 
Gwoansv Hw <ia» awA^ha P^Kikjm.   Tlte6atoensara>»aoplaogjnmk>pirii;  bottheirini^ 
I  in  dawriWng  Jwir  aitptotta  >i  male  iinimmgmttmH  pmf  wMal.  <Jtt«rN«.Xia^ 
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Edward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A.  D. 
iZ27^y  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  t* 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  criracs, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grieyances 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority;  after  which 
he  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill  ;^  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
umphed. 

4.  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
last  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  ^  jtrj^hqu 
crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  bnoush 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  ^^^ 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
^y  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy' — slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  liad 
seiaed  the  opportunity  of  Edwsurd's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
de^sated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,'  and  their  king  David  Bruce  takeu 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais,*  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

1.  Halidon  Hill  is  an  eminence  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  not  fkr  from  Berwick. 

2.  Creasy^  or  0«cy,  i»  a  small  village,  in  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  ninetf4Ive  mltei 
north-west  from  Paris.  U  is  believed  that  cannon,  hoi  of  very  rode  ooaitruction,  w«re  ^Sak 
employed  by  the  English  in  this  batUe.    (Jtfop  No.  XUI.) 

3.  Durham,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  fiame,  la  an  fniportant  dty  in  the  north  of 
Ilngland,  two  hmidred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  fh)m  London.  The  field  on  which  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  some  distance  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  17th,  13^,) 
was  called  Jfeville's  Cross,    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Calais  (Eng.  Cal-is,  Fr.  Kah-la',)  a  seftport  of  Prance,  Oja  the  Straits  of  Dover,  in  Uia 
former  province  of  Picardy,  is  fifty  miles  north  of  Cressy.  In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In  1596  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  imder  the  archduke 
Albert,  but  in  1598  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nervins. 

The  c<!)etinate  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Edward  111.  in  1347,  Is  said  to  have  so  muc^ 
ince^ae*:?  the  conquei'or  that  he  detenmned  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
who,  to  save  their  IbHow  citizens,  had  magnanimously  placed  themselves  at  hi3  dlspos^ ;  but 
thai  he  was  turned  flrom  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  qneen  Philippo.  H 
fmU»a^tA,  h»wvr,  Hwit  Piaisurt  «icno,  <— og  hia  ettMipoi«riM,«d«l«  tMa-Moif;  apd 
•ionbts  mar  verv  reasonably  be  entertained  of  it«  truth.    {Map  No.  XHI.) 
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6.  After  a  truce  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Valois,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob- 
tained over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (Sept.  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  his 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfs, 
against  their  lords,  in  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarclx 
should  renounce  his  claim  io  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,*  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.' 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified  j  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers  :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  V.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered 

1.  Bretigny  is  a  small  hamlet  six  miles  south-east  from  Chartres,  and  fifty  miles  souUirWMi 
from  Paris,  in  ttie  former  proyince  of  Orleans. 

2.  ^quitaine  (Aquitania)  was  the  nwne  of  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  ibeen  sometimes  a  kingdom  and  sometimes  a  duchy.  Be* 
fore  the  revolution,  what  remained  of  this  ancient  province  passed  under  the  name  of  Goi- 
enne.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    (Jlfcp  No,  XIII.) 

3.  Bordeaux,  called  by  the  Romans  Burdi^ala,  an  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
France,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  fifty-five  miles  fVom  its  mouth,  and  three  hundred 
and  seven  miles  south-west  fi-om  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
pope  Clement  V.,  and  Richard  II.  of  England,  were  natives  of  this  city.    {Jifap  No.  XIII.) 

a.Feb.1356.   This  rerott  was  called  £,«  .XBf9««rt«,  ftom  Jm^im  Boa  Homn^ 
oCttwiebela. 
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most  of  lier  prormoes  without  obtainining  a  smgle  viotorj,  although 
the  keja  of  the  .country — BordcMix,  Bayonne/  CalaiB,  Bre^,  ano 
Cherbourg* — ^were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Bichard  II.,  Uien  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  YI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Botlr  kingdoms 
suffered  from  the  diatractions  attending  a  r^gal  minority : — ^in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dukes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans ;'  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,^  York,*  and  Gloucester.'     In  the  year  1381  the 

injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  funous  reY<^t  of 

# 

1.  Bmif0nn0  it  od  tbe  south  tide  of  the  Adonr,  four  mile*  ftom  fti  aiottth,  near  the  loiitb* 
western  extremity  of  France.  Bayonne  is  strongly  fortified,  and,  although  often  besieged,  hat 
never  been  taken.  The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  from  this  city,  where 
it  is  said  to  hare  been  ftrsi  inrented,  and  brought  into  use  at  the  siege  of  BayoBDie,  daring  the 
war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  north-west  of 
IVBDoe.  dwiboorg  was  the  last  town  in  Nonpandy  retained  by  the  English.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bur^gundji  and  Orleans.  An  account  of  Bur'  guady  has  already  been  giyea.  OW«aii«,  a 
city  of  France,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Lobe,  sixty^ight  miles  south-weet  flrom  Paris.  Oiieans  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gen&- 
bma,  the  emporium  of  the  Comiites,  which  was  taken  and  burned  by  C«sar.  (Owaar  B< 
Vn.  12.)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  At'  tila 
and  Odoftcer.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  under  the  first  race  of 
Preneh  kings.  PiiiUp  of  Valois  ereeted  it  Uito  a  dmchy  and  peerage  in  OiTor  of  his  son ;  and 
Orleans  lias  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royaL  Cliarles 
VT.  conferred  the  title  of  ^duke  of  Orleans^  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  Valois-Orleans  line.  Louis  XIV.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  founder 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Ptiilip  was  the  first  and  only  mliug 
prince  of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  dynasty.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Ltmeatter^  whieh  has  given  its  name  to  the  **  dukes  of  Lancaster,^  is  a  seaport  town  on 
tbe  coast  of  the^  Irish  Sea,  forty-six  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  and  five  milee 
north-west  from  London.  Lancaster  is  supposed,  from  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities 
Ibnnd  there,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Tbe  first  eari  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  12M. 
In  1351  Henry, earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  Lancaster:  John  Gaunt,  fourth  nn  of  Ed- 
ward m.,  married  Blanch,  the  duke^s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
flie  title*  His  son  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  fathei^s  death  In 
1308,  and  finally  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  in  1399,  from  which  time  to  the  present  this 
dnefay  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.    {Map  No.  XVt) 

5.  York,    See  Note,  p.  209.    (Jlfaj^  No.  XVI.) 

6.  Oloucester  Is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seveni,  nlnety-Chree  miles  north-west  from  London. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  frequently  dug 
iqi  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  oM  encampment.  Richard  II.  created  his  uncles  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester ;  and  since  that  time  the  ducal  titl^  has  remained  the  highest  title  of  EngHsh 
nobility.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy  (tlie  coun^ 
of  Lancaster;  snlitJect  to  his  govenuneot,  and  that  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in  1461.  {Ma^ 
Wd.XVL> 
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the  lower  classes,  headed  hj  tke  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  of  Englani 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,'— obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  death  ihe  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oj^ressors  of  the  people ;  but 
ihe  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  ihQ  re- 
Tolt  was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sid* 
lied  by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
aad  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  periiidied 
by  the.  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Richard  escaped 
&om  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, surnamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Kichard,  who  was  soon  aft^r 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.*  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  jnet  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Hwiry  proved  his  most  dangeroos 
enemies ;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissa<asfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  couniary  in  civil 
war  ;b  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury"  (July  21,  1403)  the 

1.  Blackkeatk  is  an  elevfttod  luooiy  tract  in  the  vicii^ty  of  the  Briti^  matropolia,  south^eal^ 
of  the  city.    The  neater  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

2.  Shrewsbury  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  from 
London.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  \ho  town  and  surrounding  country  to  Soger  de  Mont- 
gomery, who  built  heie  a  strong  baronial  castle;  but  in  1102  the  caatto  and  property  were  foi' 
feited  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  situation  i^se  to  Wales,  was  the  tocne  of  maigr 
border  tny^  between  the  Welsh  and  Enejish.  In  the  battle  of  July  1403,  the  taO.  -^t  the  Umam 
Lord  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  th»  vioiory  in  the  j)ciBflf»  ftnrai; 
{Mof  No.  XVL) 

a.  Bead  ShaiEspeare's  ^  King  Bichand  IL** 

^  Bead  Shakspeare's ''  First  Part  of  King  Heniy  IV 
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iii0cirgents  were  defeated,  although  the  insorreotion  was  Btill  kept  up 
a  nttinber  of  years,  chiefly  by  the  sueoessfol  yalor  of  Owen  Olendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  hi^py  reign ;  but  immediate- 
ly after  his  aooession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
yioee, — took  into  his  confidence  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,— * 
«id,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
pe(^le.»  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  YI.,  he  revived  the  £nglish 
elaim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretemaoos. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
diK^ed  it  to  ^even  theusand  men,  he  met  and  defeiUed  the  French 
army  of  fifty  tbovsand  in  ihe  battle  of  Agincourt,^ — slaying  tea 
thousand  of  ihe  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  priscnrers,  among 
whom  wer^  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  jMrinees  of  the 
realm.    (Oct  24,  1415.) 

1 1.  The  Orl^ffis  and  Burgundian  &otions  which  had  temp(Hrairily 
bud  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  ihe  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- " 
gundian  faction  toMlered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  ^ould  marry  Catherine,  the  daught^  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  thrcme  on  the  death  of  h^  father ;  whilt 
hi  tile  meMitime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.  (May, 
1426.)  The  States  Gleneral '  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty; 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  Engiacd; 
but  the  central  and  south-eastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

1.  jSginwttTt  to  •  amafi  TiliagA  of  FrBiice.in  the  fonner  provinM  of  Aitoli,  one  hoadped  and 
«ai  miles  north  from  Paris.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

S.  By  the  Stat$*  OmertU  is  meant  the  great  council  or  general  parliament  of  the  nation, 
cotmpoaed  of  representattvea  firom  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  monicipalities.  The  eountrjf 
districts  sent  no  repreaentatiyes.    (See  University  Edition,  p.  834.) 

ft.  Bt^pOffOfttiUffA  ift  mwlripiafiV  •<8moiuI  Fitf  ef  Ktag  Bmaj  TV/*  Ad  v.,  Smm  IL 
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the  dauphin/  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  ^e  only  sum  ring  son  of  big 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  V.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  survived  him 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  VL,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  France,  however,  was  how 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchft — ^its  native  sovereign 
Charles  YII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  ihb  in&nt 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  i^heok  &om  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Are, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  tiie  trttth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  &om  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown- 
ing of  Charies  at  Bheinfti,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  ^lemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  tiie  French,  and  inspired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — ^the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat : 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  ^ilfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  VII.  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Her  mission  ended,  s^ 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providenoe  bad 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  mhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  th6  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  the 
cause  of  tlieir  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  new  im^olfie 
which  her  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
years  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faction  had  previously  be- 
come reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
mafcinmg  in  their  hands.     From  this  period  until  tiie  death'  of 

1,  Dauphin  la  tbe  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France.  In  1349  Ilambert  IL  trui»- 
feired  his  estate,  the  province  of  Daupkinyy  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
■on  of  the  king  of  France  shoald,  in  Mure,  be  called  the  dauphin^  and  govern  this  ienWjorf, 
The  dauphin,  hewemer,  retains  only  the  title,  the  estatte  tering  long  been  wiited  witb  Vie 
cvcwB  lands. 
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Oharles  YII.,  il  «46i,  France  enjojed  domestic  tran4aillity,  while 
civil  wars  of  the  fiercest  yiolence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  subject  ta  occasional  fits  of  idiocy ;  but  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou/  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  the 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  ite  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  English 
arms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificanoe  of 
Henry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Kichard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
discontent.  Five  years  later  civil  war  between  the  York-  of  the  two 
ists  and  Lancastriims  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  *<^^"®* 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St  Albans,'  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  theur  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  ^'  wars  of  the 
two  roses." 

16.  "We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  cotemporary 
^rriter,*  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
IV.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A.  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  VII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed- 

1.  JJnjou  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  l.oire,  north  of  Poitou. 
In  the  year  546  Louis  IX.  of  France  bestowed  this  province  on  his  younger  brother  Charles, 
with  the  title  of  count  of  Anjpu ;  but  in  1328  it  fell  to  the  crown,  at  the  accession  of  Philip  VL 
Subsequenay  different  princes  of  the  blood  bore  the  title  of  AqJou  ;  and  Margaret,  who  b»> 
came  queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ben6  of  Ai\]ou.    (JIfap  No.  XIU.) 

SL  St.  JUbana  is  a  smaU  town  twenty  miles  north-west  firoia  London. 

ft.  Phmp  de  Ck>mines. 
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ed  on  th«  throie  by  his  son  Louis  XI.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Henrj 
reinstated,  by  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,* 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  T^arwick 
afterwards  fell  in  battle ;  and  in  the  year  147Uthe  heroic  Margiret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury,' 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  waa  at  fest  im- 
prisoned, but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France  :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  VI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  throughout  cotemporary  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  Eranoe,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fond  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
atarocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  oUier  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers ; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  t^e  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  hia  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  unde  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclainpied  king,  with  the  title 
of  Kichard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  fkmily  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Kichmond;*  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 

1.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  dates  fh)m  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed 
the  town  and  caatle  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newburg^  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  river  Avon, 
eighty4wo  miles  north-west  from  London.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Tewkesbury  is  on  the  river  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  thirty-three  miles 
south-west  fh)m  Warwick,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the 
Oftttle  was  f:>ught,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  still  called  the  "  Bloody  Meadow." 

3.  Richmond,  Which  gave  a  title  to  the  dnkes  of  that  name,  is  In  the  north  of  England,  forty- 
one  miles  north-west  fyora  York.  Its  castle  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
received  from  William  'he  Ck)nqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Mercia,  aLtl  buiU 
Richmond  castle  to  project  his  family  and  property.  The  title  and  property,  after  beinf 
possessed  by  dilfereni  persons  allied  to  the' blood  royal,  were  at  length  vested  in  the  crown  hj 
the  accession  of  Henry,  earl  of  Riehmond,  to  the  throi  5,  with  the  title  of  Heary  Vlh  iMt^ 
No.  XVI.) 
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irorili  field)^  Eiobaard  was^  defeated  and  8..ain  (1485).  The  eromi 
which  Riehaard  wore  m  the  action  was  immediately  plaoed  on  the  head 
of  tl«  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Hemy  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  ef  Yoii,  miited  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contests 
which,  for  m^re  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  witix  blood. 

20.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was.  disturbed  by 
two  singular  enterprises, — ^the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Sinmel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  ^^j^^ 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
oaly  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,"  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king*s  household, — 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
'  a  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 

either  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
from  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  tinae  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result. 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
land, not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  the  less : 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  Bosicorth  Is  a  small  town  ninety-five  miles  north-west  from  London.  In  the  battle-field,  hi 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  is  an  eminence  called  Crown  Ilfll,  where  Lord  Stanley  is  said  to  have 
placed  Richard's  crown  on  the  earl  of  Richmond's  head.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Dublin^  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rlter  Llflfey,  two  himdred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-west  from  London.    It  was  4»Uea 

;y  the  Danes  Vivelirt,  or  Dubklin,  "the  black  pool,"  ftx>m  its  vicinity  to  the  rou  Idy  swamps  ai 
'.he  mouth  of  the  r?ver.  It  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  ffily  thoumixl.  (.IfojfcNo.  XVL) 
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of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster :  it  effected  a  change  in  descents :  it  marks  the  decline  of  tho 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  cotemporary  wiA 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modem  History,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica,— ^with  die  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  extent 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
L  Of  the  States  of  Northern  !^urope — Denmark,*  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way,— constituting  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 
SWEDEN,  AND  first  attcntiou.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long  been 
NOEWAY.     agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by- 
the  treaty  of  Calmar,'  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 

L  Denmark  embraoee  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Germanj,  early  known  as  the 
CXmbrie  Chersonese,  and  afterwards  as  Jutland,  Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  the  Cimbru 
(See  p.  171.)  The  famous  but  mysterious  Odin,  the  Mars  as  well  as  the  Mohammed  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  is  said  to  have  emigrated,  with  a  band  of  followers,  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  established  his  authority,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Skiold,  son  of  Odin,  Is  said  to  have  ruled  over  Denmaik ;  but  his  history,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
terity for  many  generations,  are  involved  in  fable.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  chiefii 
who  conquered  England  la  the  fifth  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodin  in  their  dialect,)  as 
their  ancestor.  Gorm  the  Old,  son  of  Haitlicanute  I.,  (Horda^knut,)  united  all  the  Danish 
states  under  his  sceptre  in  the  yeftr  863.  His  grandson  Sweyn,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  in 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.  His  son  Canute  completed  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land In  1016,  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.  Canute  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  introduced  it  into  Denmark ;  upon  which  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  At  his  death,  in  1036,  he  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  his  son  Hardi- 
Canute  IT.  In  1385,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prince  Waldemar,  and  wife  of  Haquln 
king  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semir*  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1397  the  treaty 
of  Calmar  united  the  three  crowns— it  was  supposed  forever.  In  1448,  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Skiold  having  become  extinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
to  the  throne.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  family  which  has  ever  since  kept 
possession  of  the  throne.  In  1523  the  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  firom  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  In  their  struggle  for  independence  they 
were  led  by  the  famous  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  unani> 
mous  suffices  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  1914| 
when  the  alUed  powers  gave  it  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    (Map  N<i.  XIV.) 

2.  Calmar,  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1397,  is  a  sei^rt  town  on  the  small  island  of 
Qoamholm,  which  is  in  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  island  of  Oland  from  the  south- 
enstem  coast  of  Sweden.    (Map  No.  XIV. ) 
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the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  oentmy,  through  the  Influenoe  of  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  name  illustrious  as  the  "  Semir'amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinavian history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Yasa,  recovered  its  ancient 
independence. 

2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.     The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-  "'  ^^^^^'^ 
tain  cotemporary  with  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,*  north 
to  Novogorod.'  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
as  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
syst^n  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
monarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  fEtlling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  sufiered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1480,  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 

].  Dnieper^  the  Boryatkene*  of  the  aocientSi  still  freqneotly  called  by  its  ancient  name,  ia  a 
laige  river  of  European  Russia.  It  rises  near  Smolensko,  runs  south,  and  fells  into  the  Blaek 
Sea,  north-east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.    (JIfajr  No.  XVU.) 

3.  J^ovogorod^  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Velikiy  or  ^  the  Great,"  formerly  the  most  important 
city  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhof,  near  its  exit  from  Lake  Dmeo, 
one  hundred  miles  south-east  troia  St  Petersburgh,  and  three  hundred  and  five  north>wett 
flpom  Moscow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  Ladoga.  So  improgiAble  was  Nf  >igorod 
OBoe  deemed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

QuiM  contra  Deoa  et  magnam  ^ovogordiam  ? 
**  Who  ean  resist  the  Gods  awi  Great  Novgorod^" 

Fnnn  Novgorod  to  Kiev  is  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles* 
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country's  glory,  smcceeded  in  abolishing  the  rumons  i^stem  by  wbioh 
tlie  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  sameltime  he 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  tiieir  last  invasion 
of  his'  country.  Under  the  reign  of  thiswise  and  powerful  prince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Eussia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  daijkness,  was  one  ot 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Kussians,  we  look  in 

vain,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  once 
^^mnm^^  famed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 

the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  ihe 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,»  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  oentury  theur  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thes'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Koman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  preased  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  have  yielded  to  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan ;  but  almost  in  the  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  the 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do- 
minions at  Samarcand,*  from  which  central  point  of  his  power  he 

1.  Samafvand,  anciently  called  Marakandoj  now  a  dty  of  Independent  Tartary,  in  Bokhara, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Sogdlana.  (See  Map  No.  IV.)  Alexander  is  thonght 
to  have  pillaged  it  It  was  taken  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  by  Gengis  Khan,  in  1220;  and 
wider  Timo'f  k>  or  Tamerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  the  world, 
and  the  cen^  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilization,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  its  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.    S&marcand  is  now  in  a 

a.  Emir,  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  a  leader,  or  commander,  was  a  tiae  first  given  to  the 
caliphs ;  bat  when  they  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  that  of  emir  was  applied  to  their  children. 
At  length  it  was  bestowed  upon  all  who  were  thought  to  be  descendants  of  Ifahomet  in  the 
line  of  Ms  daus^ter  Fatimah. 
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made  thirty-five  victorio  is  campaigns, — cooqueririg  all  Persia,  North- 
ern Asia,  and  Hindostan, — and  before  his  death  he  had   ^  „.,,,. 

'         .  ^  IV.   TAATAK 

placed  the  crowns  of  twenty-seven  kingdoms  on  his  empire  o» 
iiead.  In  the  year  1402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  tameelank. 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  .^gora,*  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Tamerlane  would  have  carried  his 
conquests  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.  Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish: 
soldiers ;  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  tiie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmlj 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Russia,  formed,  as  it 

were,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,*  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  oonneet- 

decayed  condition :  gardens  fields,  and  plantations,  occupy  tbe  place  of  its  numaroot  streett 
and  mosques ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  beauty  is  so  highly  eolo* 
^izcd  by  Arab  historians. 

1.  Jivgora^  a  town  of  Natolia  in  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  RouMj  p.  281,)  is  tbs  same  as  the 
Hncient  .^ncrjra,  whicli,  in  the  time  of  Nnro,  was  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
tct  ihc  Galalians. 

2.  The  Polcft  were  a  Sclavonic  tribe  (a  brarxli  of  the  Sarmatians),  who,  in  the  sereath  ceo 
sury,  pabsed  up  tlie  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
lue  tenth  century  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  wtre 
fli*t  called  PvUs.i\i&t  ia,  Sclav^fni.ins  of  the  plain.    The  uumierous  principalities  lotio  wblck 
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ifig  link  between  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes,  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
commences  with  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great.  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  yeai^l386  Lithuania*  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
presented  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,'  who,  since  the 
crusades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 

the  Poles  were  divided  were  first  nnited  into  one  kingdom  in  1025,  under  king  Boleslaus  I. ; 
but  Poland  was  aflerwards  subdivided  among  the  famHy  of  the  Plasts  until  1305,  when  Wladis* 
las,  king  of  Cracow,  united  with  hiss  overelgnly  the  two  principal  remaining  divisions.  Great 
and  Little  Poland.  From  1370  to  1382  Hungary  was  United  with  Poland.  The  imion  with 
Lithuania  in  1386,  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  with  the  queen 
of  Poland^ was  more  permanent.  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1569,  united  with  Great  and 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerftil  Slate  in  the  North.  Although  Po- 
land has  ceased  to  constitute  an  independent  and  single  State— Its  detached  fragments  havfng 
become  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  provinces— still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  fl-om 
those  which  surround  It,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  The  present  Poland 
possessing  the  name  without  the  privileges  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  territory  extending 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west,  is,  substantially,  a  part  of 
the  Russian  empire.    {J\llap  No.  XVII.) 

1.  The  greater  part  of  Lithuania^  once  forming  the  north-eastern  division  of  Poland,  has 
l*cen  united  to  Russia.  It  is  comprised  in  the  present  government  of  Mohilew,  Witepsk, 
Minsk,  Wilna,  and  Grodno.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  The  Teutonic  Knigkt*  composed  a  religious  order  founded  in  1190  by  Frederic,  duke  of 
fioabia,  during  a  crasade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  intended  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  noble 
rank.  The  original  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  th« 
infklela,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
eonquesto,  and  acquired  great  riches ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  possessed 
a  large  extent  of  territory  extending  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  war  with 
the  Poles  greatly  abridged  its  power,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  in  the 
war  with  Austria,  April  24th,  1809. 

3.  MoldaviOy  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  prot^tion  of  Rasda, 
•mbrtcet  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia.    (Maps  Nos.  IX.  and  XVIL) 
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tral  Europe.     Tbe  Carloviogian  BoyereigoB  of  &&tmKD.f  w^re  hered- 
itary monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  erowa  deposed  their  empe^pr,  and  elected  ^^^^^^ 
another  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  peiiod  the  em- 
per(»:s  of  Germany  have  continQed  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germ^ic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
the  estates  of  earls  or  comits — ^the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakness 
fji£  the  fedwal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  widi  each  other  and  with  the  emperor,-^ 
the  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  xjompHcated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  Stotes  in 
Oermanj,  tiphich  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest  These  were  Ist, 
Jjuxefniburg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,"  Moravia,*  and  part  of  Si* 
lesia,^  and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,* 
Hojlajid,?  jUMi  the  Tyrol  :*  and  3d,  Au^ria*  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  vat  divided  in  the  year  1831^  betwoMi  Holland  and  Bel- 
gima.  The  tovm  of  Luxemburg,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  north-east  from  Paris, 
oonlahiking  one  of  the  strongvat  fortreflses  in  Europe,  belongs,  with  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing cowtry,  to  HoUand.    (Mop  No.  XV.) 

3.  Bokemioy  having  Silesia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria 
OB  Vb»  south-«a8t,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
(Jlfii^  No.  XVM.) 

3,  Moravia,  an  important  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.  In  1783  a  portion  <^ 
(Klesia  was  incorporated  with  it.  Moravia  is  the  counti^  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni,  who  waged  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    {Map  No.  XVn.) 

4»  SUetia  is  north-^ast  of  Bohemia  and  Bfofavia,  embracing  the  country  on  both  tides  of  the 
Oder.    (JIfap  No  XVIL) 

5.  Lusatia  was  a  traet  of  country  hftvf ng  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Silesia  on  the  east,  Bo- 
beo^  and  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Meissen  on  the  west.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  soutliem  part  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  Qortb-westem  part  of  SHesia.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  the  former 
being  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.    {Map  No.  XV li.) 

6.  Brandenburg,  the  most  important  of  the  Phiseian  States,  lies  between  Medttenburg  and 
Ponaenuiia  on  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  Sax<Miy  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  south. 
*l  includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

7.  HoUand  has  the  Prussian  German  States  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
tbe  Mit  on  the  west.    {Maps  Nos.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

8.  The  Tyr<>l,  (comprising  the  anci^t  Rhoetia  with  a  part  of  Noricum,  see  Map  No.  IX.,) 
IS  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  east  of  Switzerlaid,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  north, 
and  Lombardy  on  the  sonth.  The  Tyrolese,  altiiough  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  always 
boen  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria.    ( Jfop  No.  XVII.) 

9.  "Rie  orch-dnchy  of  Austria,  tike  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  both 
sidM  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  tlte  north,  and  Styria  and  Carinthia  on 
Ite  Httth.    la  Hm  tiiMof  Charlemagne,  about  tbe  yetj  800,  the  margravate  of  Austria  wu 
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large  number  of  hereditary  States,  possessed  muoh  of  the  Suabian 
territory.     (See  SucUna,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  t])^  German  princes  elected  an  emperw  from 
the  house  of  Austria;  and,  ever  since,  an  Austrian  prince,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
unjier  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  condition,  by  which  the  priyate  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  auth(»rized,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlemont  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,*  the  plan  of  a  Perpetual  Public  Peace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  States  :  oppression,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 

U.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Ro- 
zer^d!^    mans,  had  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire; but  in  the  year  1307  the  house  of  Ausl^a,  under 
the  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitaj^le  land.     The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli  f  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell*  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 

farmed  south  of  the  Danube,  hj  a  l)ody  of  militia  which  protected  the  south-east  of  Germaoy 
from  the  iDCursions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1156  its  territory  was  extended  nortti  of  the  Dui-> 
ube^  and  made  a  dudiy.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  crown 
of  the  Ganman  emperors,  and  In  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  an  arch-duchy.  In  1536  it  acquired 
Bohemia  and  Himgary,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy.    (JIfap  No.  XVIL) 

1.  TForms  is  on  the  west  bank  of  &e  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  sonthp-weirt  from  Franl^)[wi. 
{Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  JiutiUi  waa  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  oft 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  confederates  were  wont  to  assemble  at  dead 
of  night,  to  consult  for  the  salration  of  their  country.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  The  story  of  William  Telly  one  of  the  confederates  of  Rutuli,  is,  briefly,  as  fcrilows.  Oeas- 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  cause  his  hat  to  be  placed 
upon  tt  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  who  passed 
should  uncover  tiieir  heads  and  bow  before  iL  Tell,  having  passed  the  hat  without  making 
obeisance,  was  summoned  before  Cesser,  who,  knowing  that  he  was  a  good  archer,  command- 
ed him  to  shoot,  from  a  great  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,— pronUa- 
Ing  him  his  life  if  he  succeeded.    Tell  hit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  conoealed 

'arfcjw,  was  a^ed  by  the  t^rmnt  f)fy  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him  ?  **  Had  I  shot  my 
chfld/iielpWea  W»i6tL4r,^m»  seicio^nd  shaft  was  ftirlai«s:<-^u^'tViiiiy;ih^^  ti^  l«m' 
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4iie  yeftr  1308  the  united  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  UnterwaWen,* 
BtrnoK  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Anstrians  at  Morgarten,'  and  another  at  Sempach'  in  1386 ;  but  they 
w«re  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Grermanic  empire  until  about  the 
close  of  the  fifte^ith  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  army 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Maxi- 
miliaii  hims^  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  was 
ihe  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom; 
Aud  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
inctependence  of  SwitEerland. 

1*2.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  already  been  described.     (Sec  II.)     At  the  close  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Ckrmanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  ^^^^^ 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  coro 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crowm     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated* 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  factions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  inoessaiit  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Genoa,*  and  Venice,  were  the  only  im- 

miaeod  my  mark  a  second  time.^  Gessler,  ta  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  teirar,  declared  tha 
although  })e  had  promised  Tell  his  life,  he  diould  pass  it  in  a  dungeon ;  said  taking  hia  captive 
bonnd,  started  In  a  hoat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  to  his  fortress.  But  a  violent  storm 
vUtng^  Tell  was  s^  at  Hberty,  and  the  hehn  oommitted  to  his  hafids.  He  guided  the  boatsno- 
cessfuUy  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  be  sprung  upon  a  rock,  leaving 
Jtie  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gessler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  fall  by  the  un- 
wriog  arrow  of  TeD.    The  death  of  Gessler  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1.  Urit  Schwytiy  Untenoaiden^  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

%  Morgarten^  the  narrow  pass  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
«nin  Lf^e  of  Egeri,  In  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  seventeen  miles  east  trota  Lnceme.  (Map 
No.  XIV.) 

3.  Sempaeh  is  a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles 
northwest  lh>m  Lucerne.    (Jlfa|»  No.  XIV.) 

4.  Omim,  ar  maritime  city  of  norttiera  Italy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  narao; 
mwwttf-ftre  miles  aoatb.ea8t  from  Turin.  After  the  downfkll  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
Genoa  erected  itself  hito  tf  republic  In  1 174  it  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  north-west- 
em  Italy,  nearly  all  of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Genoa  carried  x>n  long  wars  with 
^Haa  and  Venlce,~that  with  the  lattar  bcbig  one  of  the  Inoet  memorable  in  the  lUllan  annalaof 
tlM  Middle  AgM. 
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poriant  States  ihat  had  escaped  the  general  oataatrophe.  Nearly dVi 
the  numerous  free  towns  and  republicsf  of  Lombardy  had  been  etm' 
qnered  by  tlie  duchy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  diceet  de- 
pendence on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  thems^yes  by  th^ 
commerce  and  manufactures^  maintained  tiieir  r^ublican  £c»rmof 
goyemment,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fiffy  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians, whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Leyant^  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  eyentu- 
ally  the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  yd- 
atile  and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  yoluntary  changes  of  mas- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependenej 
of  the  dudiy  of  Milan,  although  subsequeiubly  it  recoyered  once  mere 
its  ancient  state  of  independence.. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  haye  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  cou^m^rcial  city 
of  modern  Europe.     At  a  yery  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 

^ade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  <^usades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend- 
ed their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  seyeral  rich  proyinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public wa3  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  oi  ih»  gi:eater  part  of  the 
Morea,'  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  (4  the  isles  in  the  .£gean 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  lumda ;  for  the  continual  wars  whidi  all  the  Italian  States 
waged  with  each  other  had  already  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  oyer  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  depriyed  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  for  mere 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

J.  The  Levaut  is  a  term  appUed  to  deeignate  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Ifediterraaeui,  froai 
southern  Greece  to  Egypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  these  countries  waa  alaoik 
ezdusively  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  app^lation  of  jjwamitf 
or  eastern  countries.    (Italian,  Levante  :  Frmch,  Levant.) 

8.  MoTM.  the  ancient  P«lo]^niU$u8^  or  soatbem  Greece,  is  said  to  derive  its  modern  mis 
ftom  Its  Neemblance  to  a  muiberrj  leaf.    (Greek,  nttfreo,  a  mulbeny  tree.) 
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15.  Taraing  to  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  begifinkg  of  t^ 
fifteenth  eentnrj,  the  ^ee  Ckristfan  States  of  Navanre,' 
AragDn,"  Oaetile*  and  Leon^  united,  and  the  Moorish  ^^  ^^^™' 
kingdom  of  Ghranada.*  Frequent  dissesaions  among  die  Chriatiaii 
States  had  long  prevented  nnitj  <^  action  among  them,  but  in  ihe 
year  1474  Ferdinand  Y.  ascended  the  tiirose  of  Aragon;  and,  aa 
he  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerM  Ofaristian  States  were  thus  imited.  The  plan  of  ex- 
pelling the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  agitated ;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  oomm^Kied  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  howevw,  were  spent  in  the  saaguinary  strife,  before  the 

u  J^avarre  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  baring  France  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north, 
Aragon  on  the  east,  Old  Castile  on  the  south,  and  the  Basque  provinew  (Biscay,  Gulpuicoa, 
and  Aiava)  on  tlie  west.  A  potiion  of  maOwA  Harorre  extended  north  of  th»  Pyiwwii^  aod 
afterwards  formed  the  French  province  of  Beam.  (See  Map  No.  XUI.)  During  many  cen- 
turies Nayarre  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  in  19184  it  became  united,  by  Intermarriage, 
uMi  that  of  France.  In  1380  U  again  obtained  a  sotereign  of  its  own.  Althmigh  itiU  ctafiDe4 
by  Fiance,  in  1512  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  1590  Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  thron* 
of  Fraae6;  and  from  that  time  to  the  rei^i  of  Charles  X.,  the  fVeneh  monarotta,  (with  ibeex- 
Qai>tioft  of  Napoleon,)  assumed  tbo  title  of  ^king  of  Flrance  and  Navarro;"  but  only  the  sbmB. 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span- 
isfi  Navarre  is  still  governed  by  its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  con- 
Blitatkm  which  it  eqjoyed  when  it  was  a  sepasate- monarchy ;  boi  its^sovtreigiity  to  Tested  is 
fie  Spanish  crown.    (Map  No.  XIH.) 

9.  Aragon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  TyrAtees,  east  by  Chtdonia,  south  by  Vsdenda, 
and  west  by  Castile  and  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  it  was  the  most  powerAil  of  the 
penfnsnlar  States,  and  comprised,  in  147§,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand,  ezdttrtve  of 
An^n  proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Videneia,  and  Sardinia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  CattUe  is  the  central  and  largest  division  of  modem  Spain.  Hie  northen  poMon  being 
that  first  recovered  from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  prov- 
Inoerof  Bui^^  Soria,  Segovia,  and  Avila :  the  southern  portion,  called  NewCasttle,  comprilses 
the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca,  Toledo,  aiid  La  Mondia.  After  the  expulsion 
of  tiie  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  b^r  marriage  In 
Sancho  III.  king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Castile  In  1034.  Three 
years  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  lAon  were  repeatedly 
separated  and  united,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinant^ 
king  of  Aragon,  in  1497,  the  three  kingdoms  were  consolidated  into  one.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Lem  was  botmded  north  by  Asturias,  east  by  Old  Outile,  south  by  Es* 
tremadura,  and  west  by  Gallcia  and  Portugal.  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  after 
the  exiralsion  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  called  after  its  capital,  and  connected 
with  Asturias.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  in  1037,  in  the  reign  of  Fsrdhiand  I.  king  of  Ca»- 
tlK  who  was  king  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wifis ;  but  it  continued  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1S30, 
whfen  It  was  finally  united,  by  inhefritance,  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Castile. 
{Map  No.  Xni ) 

5.  Crranada^  consisting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  ancient  Andalusia,  (Note  p.  239,)  is  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast, In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Spain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  Afri- 
can empire  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Altiamar  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  his  capital.  Granada  remained  in  th*  possession 
©f  the  Moors  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  wMcb  comprise  the  season  of  ttS  prosperity,  to 
14flS  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  behig  the  last  fbottidW  of  Saracen  power  to 
9pidSL   (.«<9  No.  Xm.) 
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Christiaiift  if  eve  ensUid  to  beaege  Oranada^  the  Moorish  capital; 
but  the  capitulation  of  that  city  hi  January,  1492,  put  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  aft^  it  had  ^sted  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi* 
nmd  inyaded  and  conquered  Nayarre ;  and  t^ms  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  united  under  ^e  same  goy^mment. 

1 61.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleven^  century,  the  frontier  province 
of  Portugal,^  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ohris- 
*!*  JJt*"     tians  from   the   Moors,  was  formed   into  an  earldom 
kibutary  to  Leon  and  Oastile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  een* 
tmy  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  it3  present  limits.     The  history 
of  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  untU  the  period  of  ikom 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pro- 
moters^ and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name* 

III.  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Boman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  -of  navigation ; 
and  even  the  little  gpc^graphical,  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 

1.  Portmff4Uy  aiM!^enUy  called  LiuUanioj  (Note  p.  166,)  was  taken  posaeasion  of  by  the  Ro 
rnana  about  two  hundred  yeara  before  the  C9iilaUaii  era ;  previouBly  to  v^ich  the  Phoaniciaaa^ 
Carthagintenfli  and  Greeka,  traded  to  ita  ahorea,  and  proba^  planted  coloniee  there.  In  the  fifth 
century  it  waa  inundated  by  the  Geroianic  trihea,  and  in  712  waa  conquered  by  the  Saracena. 
Soon  aAer,  the  Spaoiarda  of  Caatile  and  Leon,.aided  by  the  native  inhabitanta,  wrested  north- 
ern Portug^  between  the  Minho  and  tiie  Douro,  A'om  the  Moors,  and  placed  counts  or  govern- 
ors over  this  region.  About  the  close  of  the  eleventh  aentury  Henry,  a.  Burgundian  prince, 
came  into  ^>atn  to  seek  hia  fortune  by  bis  sword,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  Alphonso 
VI.  king  of  Gaatile  and  I^eon,  gare  to  the  chivalric  stranger  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  also  the  earldom  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Portugal.  In  1139  the  Portuguese 
earl,  Alphonso  I.,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moorsf  his  8(^diers  proclaimed  him, 
king  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Portugal  became  an  independent  kingdom.  |ts  power  now 
vapidly  increased :  itmaintained  its  independence  against  the  claims  of  OastUe  and  Leon ; 
Alphonso  extended  his  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Algarve,  m  lue  south.  In  1249  Alphoi 
HI.  conquered  Alganre,  and  thus,  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Portugal,  ex* 
tended  the  kingdom  to  ita  present  limits. 

The  language  of  Portugal  is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish ;  but  the  two  people  regani 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  Thecharacter  attributed  to  the  Portuguese 
is  not  very  flattering.  ^  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  hia  virtues,  and  you  make  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  "  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  said,"  says  Dr.  Southey, 
"add  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character.  The  two  na- 
tions diifer,  perhaps  purposely,  iu  many  of  their  habits.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokes ; 
the  Portuguese  never  smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snu£  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  use  a 
Wheelbanow :  none  of  the  Portuguese  will  carry  a  burden :  the  one  says,  *■  it  is  only  fit  for  beaali 
to  draw  carriages ;'  the  other,  that  Mt  is  fit  only  for  beasts  to  carry  burdens.' ''  (Map  No.  XHL) 
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was  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  returning 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,*  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
soon  became  distinguished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit 
The  discovery  of  ihe  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whoso 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  venture ;  while  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary*  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modem  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd '  and  Azore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Oape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (1419 — 1430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  turn  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the 

1.  Pisa,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  mos^  celehrated  republics  of  Italy,  and  now  the  capital  of 
the  proTlnoe  of  ita  own  name  in  tlie  grand  duchy  of  Tuacanyf  is  on  the  river  Amo,  about 
eight  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  from  Leg- 
horn.  In  the  tenth  century  Pisa  toolc  the  lead  among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  eleventh  century  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  a  struggle  with  Genoa  commenced,  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  ended 
in  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisans.  Pisa  subsequently  bDcame  the  prey  of  various  pet^  grants, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406. 

SL  The  CanAries  area  group  of  fourteen  islands  belonging  to  ^mln.  The  peak  of  TenerifTe, 
a  half  ^ctinct  volcano,  on  one  of  the  more  distant  islands,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
ftom  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  eight  hundred  miles  south-west  fh>m  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

3.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  belonging  to  Portugal,  are  off  the  west  coast  of  AArica,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Cape  de  Verd. 

4.  The  Azores  (az-Ores')  are  about  eight  hundred  miles  west  from  Portng^  The  name  is 
■aid  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  number  of  kawke^  (called  by  the  Portuguese  o^m*,)  by  which 
Ihey  were  fl^uented.  At  the  time  of  their  aiseoveiy  thej  w«ro  oninhaMtart,  and  oovend  witls 
fiDiest  and  underwood. 
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adventurous,  repaired  to  Lisbon*  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  tke 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises.  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himgelf  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland;^  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea'  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  Afirica,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
ern route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  globe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus,—of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignoranoe^ 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  hig 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  eqnal  to  t&e  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year.  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato's 
famous  Atlantis,^  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  Lisbon,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  rig^t  bank,  and 
near  the  month,  of  the  Tagus.  The  Moors  captured  the  city  in  the  year  71tt,  and,  with  some 
Blight  exceptions,  it  remained  in  their  power  till,  in  1145,  Alphonso  I.  made  H  the  cajntal  of 
his  kingdom.    (Jtfa?  No.  XHI.) 

2.  Iceland  is  A  large  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  confhies  of  the  polar  circle.  It 
was  (fiscovcred  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  the  year  861,  and  was  soon  after  settled  by  Norwe- 
gians. In  the  year  028  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  nearly 
four  hundred  years ;  after  which  Iceland  again  became  subject  to  Norway.  On  the  annexatioa 
of  that  Idngdom  to  Denmark,  Iceland  was  transferred  with  it. 

3.  Ouinea  is  a  name  applied  by  European  geographers  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  AfH- 
can  coast  extending  from  about  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  seventeen  degrees 
south. 

4.  Atlantis  was  a  celebrated  island  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  eventually,  'sunk  beneath  its  wares.  Plato  is  the  first  who 
gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  state- 
mrat  which  he  furnishes  is  substantially  as  follows : 

<*In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  lay  a  very  large  and  fertfl« 
Maud,  whose  smfaoe  was  rariegated  by  mountains  and  valleys,  its  coasts  indented  with  many 
■avigable  rivers,  and  its  fields  well  cidtivated.    In  its  vicinity  were  ether  islands  fh>m  which 
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and  first  opened  a  oommnnicfttion  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  never  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vaaco  de 
Oama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence  :  new  na- 
tions, new  races,  and  new  continenta,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
vision ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wendeni 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

tbero  was  a  passage  to  a  laige  contmoit  lying  beyond.  The  island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  set- 
fled  and  yery  powerful :  its  Icings  extended  their  sway  over  Africa  as  fiur  as  £gypt,  and  over 
Europe  until  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselves  to  the  invaders, 
became  the  conquerors.  But  at  length  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  tvU.  of  rocks  and 
■hotfs." 

A  dlepiite  arose  aneng  the  aneient  plrtloaophem  whaHnr  Plated  slnleaent  was  based  }tp9m 
reality,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  fimey.  PosidoBias  thought  It  worthy  of  beliaf :  Pttny  re- 
mains undecided.  Among  modem  writers,  Rudbeck  labors  to  prove  Hbai  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  the  andents:  BaiHy  places  it  tai  the  Ihrthest  regions  of  the  north,  beHevtng  that  the 
Atlantides  were  the  far-&med  Hyperboreans ;  while  others  connect  Jtmeriea,  with  its  Mexleaa 
and  Peruvian  remains  of  a  remote  civilization,  with  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  In  con- 
nection with  this  view  they  point  to  the  peculiar  eonfbrmatioB  of  o«r  continent  along  ttie 
shores  of  tiieGidf  of  Mexico,  where  everything  indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  * 
large  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  And  maf 
not  the  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  famd  still  appear  to  view  aa  the  ietandsof  the  West  1 
group;  and  may  not  the  large  conthient  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and  the  a^faeiBtl 
hem  BOM  ctber  than  Amttimf 
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CHAPTER   III. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

L  INTRODUCTORY. 

A^TALirSIS.  L  The  unity  of  aneitat  historjr.  How  broken,  In  the  historjr  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Still  lees  unity  in  modem  history.  How,  only,  ooofUsion  can  he  ayoided«— 2.  Approxi- 
mation towards  a  knowledge  of  nniyersal  history.  Future  plan  of  the  work.  What  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  what  alone  we  can  hope  to  accomplish.— 3.  State  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  Coudltion  of  Persia.  Mogul  empire  in  Hindostan.  China. 
Egypt    Tlie  New  World.    Where,  only,  we  look  jor  historic  unity. 

a  THE  AGE  OF  HENRY  VHI.,  AND  CHARLES  ^. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Statis-ststbm  or  Europe.  Growing  intricacy  of  the  relations  between 
8tetei.r^  Cknuee  of  the  llrat  developoiant  of  thttStateMystem.^.  The  GwaU  power  of  Austria 
onder  Charles  V.— 4.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles^-5.  Beginning 
of  THi  EiVAUtT  BBTWBBN  Francis  L  AND  Charlbs  V.  The  £avor  of  Hbnrt  VIU.  op  Eno- 
LAND  eourted  by  both«— 6.  Fayorable  position  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  bis  aooession.— 7.  B^ 
forts  of  Charles  and  Francis  to  win  his  fovor.  The  resuH.— 9.  Efibrts  of  Francis  to  recover 
Nayarre.  The  Italian  war  that  fbllowed.  Francis  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  in  the  battle 
of  Payia.  [House  of  B«urbon.}'-9.  Imprisoum^it,  and  release,  of  Franois.-r:10.  A  general 
league  against  Charles  V.— 11.  Oiperations  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  PiUage  of  Rome, 
and  death  of  Bourb<Mi.— 13.  CaptiTity  of  the  pope.  The  French  army  in  Italy.  The  peace  of 
Cambray.— 13.  The  domestic  relations  of  Henry  VIU.~-14»  The  rise,  power,  and  ftll,  of  Woia^^ 
CWolsey*B  BoiUoquy.] 

15.  Tbb  Rbpormation.  The  maxim  of  religious  Ireedom.  Papal  power  and  pretensions  ai 
this  period.  Persecution  of  reformers.  [Wickliflb.  Council  of  Constance.  The  Albigenses.] 
Efliect  of  adyancing  ciyilization  on  papal  power.  Ayarice  of  pope  Leo.  X.  Indulgences. 
Marthi  Luther.  [Wittemberg.]— 10.  Luther^s  first  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
gradual  progress  in  r^ecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  declared  heretical. 
He  bums  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation. — 17.  Declaration  of  the  Sorbonne.  [Sorbonne.] 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VIH.  Joins  In  opporing  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  in  Luthw^ 
fayor.  Decrees  of  the  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.]— 19.  The  diet  of  Aug>> 
burg,  1530.  [Augsburg.J— Melancthon.  Result  of  the  diet.  League  of  the  Protestants.  Henry 
VIU.  and  Francis  L  fkyor  the  Protestant  cause.— 20.  Inyasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Cm* 
SMde  of  Charles  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monardt. 
(Savoy.]  Inyasion  of  France  by  Charles.— 31.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  pnce.] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  its  results.  [Cerisoles.  Boulogne.]— 33.  War  carried  on  by  Charlea 
against  his  Protestant  German  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— 33.  Surprise  and  mor 
tiflcation  of  Charles,  and  flual  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Passau.] 

34.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Abdication  and  retirkmbnt  op  Charlbs  V.  [St.  Just.] — 
SS5.  The  emperor  in  his  retirement.— 36.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  of  the  Refer* 
mation  in  England.  Religious  intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry^s  government.— 37. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Reign  of  Mary.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  with  France.  [St. 
Quentin.]    Death  of  Mary,  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1588. 

m.  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH.  ^ 

1.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  States.  Mart  op  ScoTLUfD.— S. 
Progress  of  Protestant  principles  in  England.  Philip  H.  Efflsct  of  the  rivahy  between  France 
and  Spain.— 3.  Death  of  Henry  IL  of  France.    Francis  IL  and  Ciuurles  IX.    Mary  procoeda  to 
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BoottMKi.  Principal  erento  of  her  ralsn.  She  throws  herself  on  the  pioteetioii  of  EHnbotb.— 
4.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  Inquisition  on  the  continent.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the 
CIVIL  A>D  RKLiGious  WAR  III  Franck.  [UaTr©<le-grace.]— 5.  Character  of  this  war.  Atroci- 
tiee  committed  on  both  sides.  [Gnienne.  Dauphiny.]— ^  Battle  of  Dieux.  Ctoptura  of  the 
opposing  generals,  and  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  *of  Amboise.  [Amboise.}— 7.  Re- 
newal of  the  war.  The  "Lame  Peace."  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  SU  Germain. 
[St.  Germain.  J— a  Designs  of  the  French  court.  Preparations  for  the  destruction  of  the  Prot- 
estants.—9.  BIassacri  or  St.  Bartholomew.— 10.  General  massacre  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Noble  conduct  of  some  officers.  The  princes  of  NaTarre  and  Cond6.  The  joy  excited 
by  the  massacre.- 11.  EifecU  produced.  Eenewal  of  the  civil  war.  The  feelings  of  Charies-  • 
hie  sickness,  and  death. 

12.  The  duke  of  Alva^s  administration  of  Thk  Nbthbrlands.  The  ^  Pacification  of  Ghent,'' 
and  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [Ghent.]— 13.  Causes  that  led  to  the  **  union  of  Utrecht.** 
[Utrecht]  The  Statee^^eneral  of  158a  [Antwerp.]  Continuance  of  the  war  by  Philip.^14. 
The  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland. — 15.  Resentment  of  the  Catholics.  Com- 
pAaints,  and  projects  of  Philip.— 16.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  and  sailing  of 
THE  Sparish  Armada.  Preparations  for  resistance.— 17.  Disasters,  and  final  destruction  of 
the  fleet.  Important  results.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power.— 18.  History  of  FTanee  .during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  IX.,  Henry  in.,  and  Henry  IV.  Termination 
of  the  religions  wars  by  the  Edict  or  Namtks.- 19.  History  of  England  after  the  de#Bat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.    Irish  insurrection  of  159a— 90.  Charactkr  op  Elizabeth. 

IV.  COTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 
1.  Prominent  evmsts  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  included  in  European  history.  Hie  Por 
TUOUBSB  colokial  EMPIRE.  Uoiou  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  Hollanders.  [Ormus. 
Goa.]— 3.  Spanish  colonial  empirb.  Services  of  Cortoz,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived.—3.  The  conquests  of  Pizarro.  The  Spanish  empire  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain. — 4.  Tbb  Mogul  empike  in 
India.— 5.  The  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  Ismael.— A.  Hie  reign  of  Tamasp.  His  three 
eons.  The  youthAil  Abbas  becomes  ruler  of  the  empire.— 7.  General  character  of  his  reign. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.  How  ho  Is  regarded  by  the  Persians.— 8.  Remaining 
history  of  Persia. 

I.  IinitoDucTORY. — 1.  In  the  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations, — ^first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Bomans, 
occupy  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
unity  of  action  and  of  interest  In  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  tfaie  Boman 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  en^bracing  countries 
and  nations  previously  unknown.  In  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  unity,  if  we  con- 
sider the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  be  explored,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  unintelligible  events,  we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  a  brief  com- 
pend  like  the  present,^  of  selecting  and  developing,  the  principal 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  gubor- 
dinate  to  the  main  dea^. 
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2.  But  while  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  separate  history  of  every  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  feet  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
universal^  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modem  his- 
tory is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  beeome  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comprising 
the  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  repuWics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fast  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  East^ 
Persia,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerg^  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentury, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  sumamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  tlie  same  time  a 
Tartiar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  China  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypt, 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  tlie 
principal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  lAoflr 
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ttmak  find  a  plaoe  on  the  page  of  universal  hbtory ;  and,  tuniiiig 
to  the  West,  l>eyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re* 
cently  unveiled  hy  the  Genoese  navigatos,  we  find  the  germs  of  ciyil- 
ized  nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlarge 
its  volume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  fgv  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  looalities 
already  fSuniliar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
it  can  be  found, — ^in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  worldwide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilizaiion,  md  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.— 1.  About  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixtewth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  be^i  called  <<  the 
States-system  of  Europe;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re- ^  x-i.g,^.ni^ 
ciprocal  iu^uences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other  aysctm  or 
began  to  be  exertfed  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker  "u»o^»- 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balanceK>fpower  system  that 
should  protect  theni  against  iheii  more  powerful  neighbors.  Hence 
t^e  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  n^^ia- 
tions,  and  gui^ antees ;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  ukt  thci 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de* 
fsBfflve  and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  fo? 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  allianees  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  ^re- 
poikderance  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
rest. 

8.  It  has  been  stated  that  thQ  marriage  of  Maxim^n  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  But'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modem  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
aa  Charles  Y,,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanisii  iuco^saum,  which  oomiH?«hdQded  Spain^  Naples^  SioiLy,  and 
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Sardinia,  together  with  Spanish  America.  To  these  Tast  possessionf 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignitj  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  hj 
the  choice  of  th  3  electors,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary. 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  but  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  sui^ect 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  uniyersal  monarchy ;  and  their 
jealousy  was  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Boliemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

vAutY  BE^    ^'  ^^^^  competitors  for  the  crown;  and  on  the  success 

TwsEN  FBAN-  of  thc  lattcr,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  princes 

OB  \^    ^^  ®*^^  other's  dominions,  especially  in  Italy  and  the 

Low  Countries,  soon    made    them  declared  enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

ra.  HumY   po^^r  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  favor  of 

▼iiL  OF     Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  mon- 

BNGLAND.    gachBj  as  thc  priucc  most  likely  to  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  VIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — ^re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposii^  claims  of  the  houses  of  Yeric 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  VIII.  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  thc  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentmeiit,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Eadi  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prime 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — ^Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England, — ^but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol- 
sey, whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  enoooragug  his  hopes  of 
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pr<Hn<>tk»i  to  ^e  papal  crown.  Moreover  ^  Henry  mSj  at  the  be|^- 
ning,  illdispoAed  towards  the  king  of  Eraaoe,  who  yirtually  governed 
Scotland  through  the  inflnence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  posselssed  in  France.  Charlbs  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
miited  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  aUianee  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  trani^rred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
drivel  from  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,^  ccmstable  of  France, 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affironts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles^  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  iu>t  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  uid  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  wks  almost  tot^y  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  to  hb  mother.  "  Madam  all  is  lost  but 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  tha^hei>btained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive* from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  pr^ared  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  /(he  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

1.  The  house  of  Bmirbon  deriveft  its  name  fh>m  the  small  Tillage  of  Bourbon  in  the  tfmotir 
province  of  Boorbonnais,  now  in  the  department  of  Allier>  thirteen  miles  west  flrom  Monlins, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  south  from  Paris.  (Map  No.  Xm.)  In  early  times  this 
V>wn  had  lords  of  its  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  pert 
if  the  tenth  century,  is  the  first  of  thcjse  barons  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  The  male 
princes  of  this  line  having  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  married  Robert, 
second  son  of  St.  Louis ;  and  their  son  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341,  became  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  from  the  two 
sons  of  Louis.  The  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
defeated  Francis  at  Pavia,  and  was  hims^  killed  In  1527,  in  the  assault  of  the  dty  of  Eome. 
From  the  other  line  have  sprung  several  branches,— flrst,  the  royal  branch,  and  that  of  Gond#  { 
siiice  which  the  former  has  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  sovereigns  to  Fnut'Se,  to 
apaiB,  tiM  two  aidllMv  a^  Imoia  and  Panna. 
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rA&Me  tlie  oapfffve  monarck,  aft^  exacting  from  him  a  sliptllai^tMi  to 
anrrefider  Bur'  gcmdy,  to  renotinoe  his  pretensions  to  Milaii  amd  Na* 
pies,  and  to  ally  himself,  by  marriage,  with  the  £ftmily  of  his  «nemy. 
But  Franeis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chancellor,  against  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while -a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  Frtmoe,  and  haying  passed  a  small  stream 
timt  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Ti&rkish  horse,  and 
putting  him  at  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ez- 
daimed  aloud,  several  times,  ^<  I  am  yet  a  king  I"    (March  18, 15^.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  Y.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  German  armies^ 
now  r^arded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  1^ 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  H^ry  VIII.,  akrmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Oharles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  Uie 
jealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before. 

11.  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan ;  Irat  when  the  Italkms  declared  against  the  emperor^ 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additi<mal  force  of  fourteen^  thousand  brigands  firom  Ger- 
numy.  Pope  Olement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  tiie  dai^er  ti4iioh 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  bimsdf  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Rome  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
firom  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day ; 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  pf  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  his 
deliverance  to  be  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  fa- 
vorable moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  hk  prosperity  ended ,-  and  ih^ 
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impolkj  g£  the  Vreneh  king,  in  disgostii^  snd  alknsting  liig 
faithful  allies,  lost  for  kim  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarohs  now  desired  peace,  hut  botii  strove  to  dui* 
semble  their  real  sentiments :  although  Oharles  had  been  generallj 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desired  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  otuuk 
the  Eeformation,  which  had  abeadj  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  Grerman  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  coneladed  at  Oan^ 
bray,  in  Augost  1529,  which  was  as  glorious  to  Oharies  as  it  was  dis^ 
graceful  to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  sulnnitted ;  the  Venetians  wore  shorn  of 
their  conquests ;  and  Henry  Y III.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  contktct  of  Henry  YIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upo&  his  character.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  dau^iter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  a  womim 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  as  aseend- 
ancy  over  his  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — ^a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  sev^iteen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  following  the  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
ministei,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anne,  and 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  death,  came  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courting  the 
faTor  of  the  monarch,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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fkfor,  akd  beoame  uncontrolled  minister.  Nnmeroos  eoolesiastieal 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  bim  :  in  15 18^  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal.  Courted  by  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both ; 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  orown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munifioenee  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  ^he 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  Bome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  minis- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  (1530.)  In  his  last  nioments  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."* 

a.  The  following  soliloquy  is  put  by  Shakspeare  into  the  month  of  the  humbled  fayorite  am 
the  oecaa'on  of  his  surrendering  to  Henry  the  great  seal,— and  atoo  his  dying  advioe  to  his  «!• 
leBdant<>3mirell: 

*^  Farewell,  a  long  forewell  to  all  my  greatness  I 

This  is  the  state  of  man ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tttider  leaves  of  hope,  tomorrow  blossoms 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him: 

The  third  day  comes  a  flrost,  a  killing  fVost ; 

And,— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  tali  siTelj 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root^ 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  hare  venturM 

Like  litUe  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth ;  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  m«^ 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 

I  feel  my  heart  new  opened :  O,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes  favors  t 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  min, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 

And  when  he  foils,  he  faUs  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again." 

••Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
Tb»  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  |[>yU  ? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thoo; 
Ootvuption  wins  not  more  than  honeaty : 
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15i  DuriBig  thi  dtirring  and  eventfiil  period  of  ihe  early  rivalries 
of  Erancis  I.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  Ml  of  great 
events,  of  conquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the  J^'^J^on 
selfish  views  of  individunl  monarohs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
give  £resh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.     At  this  time  the 
pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himself  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : 
often,  amidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  the  grossest  sensu- 
alities, he  avowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
infallibility^  or  "  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err ;"  and  al- 
though bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against  papal  pretensions, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  l^e 
monarchs,  still  regarded  tl^e  pope  as  supremo  and  infallible  authoritn^. 
over  the  l^oughts  and  the  actions  of  men.     The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  Wickliffe*  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
oouncU  of  Cou^ance^  thirty  years  after  his  death :  John  Huss,  and 

1.  Wickliffe^  bom  in  f^ngland  about  the  year  1324— called  the  "•  moroiog  star  of  the  Reformat 
lion"— was  an  eminent  divine  and  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He  vigorously  attacked  papal 
usurpation,  and  the  abuses  of  the  chivch.  The  pope  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a 
heretic ;  but  he  was  effectually  protected  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  He  died  in  1384. 

3.  Constance,  a  city  highly  interesting  from  its  historical  associations,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  the  river  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  wit^  the 
lower.  Though  mostly  within  the  natural  limits  of  Switzerland,  the  city  belongs  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.    {Map»  l^os.  XIV.  and  XVU.) 

The  great  object  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Constance,  which  continued  in  session  from 
1414  to  1418,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  in  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate  the 
authority  of  general  councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amenable. 
When,  in  1411,  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others.  To  put  ao  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Husa,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  zealously  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  Stgismund  summoned  a  general  council,  llie  pretended  heresies  of 
Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  safety 
gtYcn  him  by  the  German  emperor,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  6th,  1415.  His  friend  and 
companion,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate.  May  30th,  1416.  After  the  ecclesiast^ 
Cttl  dignitaries  a(  ipposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the  progress  of  heresies  by  those  execii> 


^iU  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just  and  fear  not : 

L^  all  the  ends  tiiou  aimst  at,  be  thy  country^s. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Crornwdl 

Thou  foll'st  a  blessed  martyr." — ' - 

"  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell^ 
Bad  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Shakn>eare'8  H^ur  VHI,  Act  IIL,  Smm  D. 
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J«rome  of  Prague,  with  a  boat  of  leas  celebratad  ntar^rM,  had  been 
publicly  burned  for  professing  heretical  opinions ;  and  the  oreed  of 
the  unfortunate  Albigenses^  had  been  extinguished  in  blood.  Tet 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  moral  power  imd  authority  of  the  popes 
declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  reli^ous  inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife :  the 
pope  was  less  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distanee ;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  hau^ty  Bourbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  a  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  sc^ery,  his  ^nis- 
saries  were  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,  and  along 
the  Azores  of  the  Baltic.  The  avariee  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  was 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans ;  and  billets  of  salvation,  or 
indulgencies  professing  to  remit  the  punishmoit  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime,  were  sold  by  thou- 
sands among  the  German  peasantry.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  uid  learning,  and  ^hen  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg*  on  the  Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

tfona,  Uwjpraoewled  to  depon  the  time  pc^Mt,  oe  anti-popM,  John  XXIIL,  Gregory  XIL,  aa^ 
Benedict  Xm.  Thejr  next  elected  Martin  V.,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  adiini  that  had  bated 
forty  yean. 

lYavellera  are  still  shown  the  hall  where  the  cooneil  assembled ;  the  chairs  on  which  sat  flie 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  house  in  which  Huss  was  apprehended ;  his  dungeon  hi  the  Do- 
inican  monastery ;  and,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  a  brasen  plate  let  into  the  floor  on  the 
apot  where  the  renerable  martyr  listened  to  his  sentence  of  death ;  also  the  place,  in  a  garden, 
wliere  he  was  burnt. 

The  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  council  vrere  despised  in  Bohemia ;  and  In  a 
bloody  war  of  seventeen  years*  duration  the  Bohemian  adherents  of  Huss  took  terrible  year 
geance  upon  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death—a  revenge  which  the  gentle 
and  pious  mind  of  Huss  would  never  have  approved.  After  the  dose  of  this  war,  the  religious 
Ikeedom  of  the  Hussites  continually  suffered  more  and  more ;  and  the  stricter  sect  of  the  di- 
minished band  was  finally  merged  in  tlie  firatemlty  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  which 
arose  in  1457,  and,  imder  the  most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited  an  honorable  steadfastness 
of  fidth,  and  the  most  exemplary  purity. 

1.  Albigenses  is  a  name  given  to  several  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of  France,  who  agreed 
in  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1209  they  were  first  attacked.  In  a  cruel  and  desolating 
nar,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by  pope  Innocent  IH.— the  first  war  which  the 
church  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own  dominions.  In  1239  Louis  Vm.  of  Prance  fiBll 
in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  fell,  on  both  sides, 
in  this  war ;  but  the  Albigenses  were  subdued,  and  the  inquisition  was  called  hi  to  extirpate 
any  remaining  germs  of  lieresy.  The  name  of  the  Albig^ises  disappeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  ftigitives  of  their  party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont 
and  Loml>ardy,  what  is  called  the  French  Churdh,  whi<di  was  oonUnued  to  the  timea  of  the 
Hussites  and  the  Reformation. 

2.  Wittemberg^  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  fifty  miles  soQth-west  flmn  Berlin. 
{JSap  No.  XVn.)  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  Its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Refbmiar 
tton,-~Luther  and  Melancthon  having  both  been  prof^sssors  in  Its  univeiBHy,  and  their  remaim 
being  deposited  in  its  cathedraL  A  noble  bronze  statue  of  the  great  refbrmer  was  erected  la 
the  marketplace  in  1821.  *^It  represents^  in  colossal  ptoportiona,  the  fUll-leogth  figure  of 
Luther,  supporting  la  tala  left  hand  the  Bible^  kept  open  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a  passage  in 
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ihese  indolgeiioefl ;  and  his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spell  of 
Bomish  sapremacj. 

16.  In  i517  Lnther  first  read  in  public  his  famous  theses,  or 
propositions,  in  whidi  he  bitterly  inyeighed  against  the  traffic  in  in- 
dulgences, and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  daj  to  contest 
them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at  once  form 
the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  Romish  Church ;  but  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controTcrsy  with  his  adversa- 
ries, impelled  him  from  on^  step  to  another ;  and  as  he  enlarged  his 
observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  he 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  authority — ^rejected 
the  doctrine  of  his  inftJlibility — gradually  abolished  the  practice  of 
mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship  of  images — denied  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  ihe  fastings  of  the  Romish 
Church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy.  In  1520  the 
pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
uxm  solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wittemberg,  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Bomish  ChurcL 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,'  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  ^  that  flames,  and  not  reason 
ing,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther ;''  and 
in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  baa  of  excommunieation  against 
LatJMT,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writings  to  be 
buraed,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  l»rought  to  punish* 
ment.  The  king  of  England,  Henry  YIII.,  who  made  pretensions 
to  theological  leammg,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther;  and  the 
pope  was  so  pleased  witii  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  zeal,  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  titie  of  ^^  defender  of  the  faith,  ^  an  i^ 
pellation  still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

the  inspired  volume.  The  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  stands  is  formed  of  a  solid  block  of 
red  polished  granite,  twenty  feet  in  height,  ten  feet  in  width,  and  eight  feet  in  depth.  On  each 
of  its  sides  is  a  central  tablet  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  the  import  of  the  principal  being 
that  'tf  (he  Raftwmation  be  6od*s  work,  H  is  imperishable ;  if  the  work  of  man,  tt  wiU  Ml.**' 

1.  The  S»rhon%ey  originally  a  college  for  the  edncatlon  of  secular  clergymen  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  founded  about  the  year  1350,  became  so  famous  that  its  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  theological  Ikculty  of  the  university.  The  kings  seldom  took  any  steps  affecting  religion 
or  the  church  without  having  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne,  whfcfi,  inimical  both  to  the 
Jeiuits  and  the  Beformation,  steadfastly  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  But 
tbo  SorfooMie  outlived  its  fiune :  its  q^irit  oAen  degenerated  into  blind  zeal  and  pedMitic  obetl> 
iMi^ :  its  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Helvetius,  Rousseau,  and  Marmontel,  subjectet  it  to 
much  derision ;  nsk^  the  Revolution  of  1789  put  an  end  to  iu  existence. 
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16  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition  £rom  high  quairters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers;  and  many  of  the  G-erman  princes  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  gave  him  protection.  But  Charles  V., 
after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,*  March 
1 529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  docirine 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  including 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  against 
these  proceedmgs,  on  which  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants, — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sefcts,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Bomish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  smother  diet  of  the  em* 
pire  at  Ausburg,^  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Beformati(m,  hopiBg 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  oppoi^ing  parties,  al- 
though he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  inost 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  learned  and  peaceable  Melancthoa  presented  to  tbe  diet  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg  ;♦  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
could  be  efEeqted ;  and  the  Protestants  were  conunanded  to  renounoe 
their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violaice,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a  defensive  league,  (Dee.  1530),  and 
having  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  tbe  kings  of  Prance,  England, 
and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat  At  this  time 
Henry  VIII.,  although  abborring  all  eonneotion  with  the  Lutherans, 
was  fast  approaching  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Cs^therine,  and 

1.  Spires^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  is  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  on  \h%  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Wonus.  There  may  still  be  seen  at  Sj^bres  the 
outer  walls  of  an  old  palace  in  which  no  few^  than  forty-nine  diets  have  been  held,  the  most 
celebrated  Df  which  was  that  of  1529.  In  the  cdebrated  cathedral  of  Spires  nine  German  edk* 
perora,  and  many  other  celebrated  personages,  have  been  buried.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  Augsburg  is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  between,  and  near  the  confluence  of,  the  riveis  Wertach 
and  Lecb,  branches  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  from  Munich,  /.vgsburg  is 
very  ancient.  Augustus  having  setUed  a  colony  in  it  about  twelve  years  B^\w  named  it 
Mngu9ta  rinddittrun     (Jllap  No.  XVIL) 
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Ms  marriage  with  the  afterwards  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn*;  and 
Francis,  although  he  burned  heretics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
league  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soljman  the  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  l^e  toleration  they  demanded,  until 
the  next  diet.  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
upon  their  own  territories,  Cluurles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,'  and  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Moors  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty 
twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
duced to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  s^d  the  hostilities 
which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  monai'chs  delayed  the 
decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Francis  in- 
vaded Savoy,*  and  threatened  Milan;    and  in  the  following  year 

1.  Algiers^  or  Algeria,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  having  the  city  Algiers  for  its  capital, 
comprises  the  Ifwmidia  proper  of  the  ancients.  It  fi>nned  part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but 
daring  the  reign  of  Valentinian  1 11^  count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  revolted,  and 
called  in  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance.  The  latter  having  tatcen  possession  of  the  country,  held 
it  tin  they  were  expelled  by  Bellaarius,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
It  was  overran  and  conqaered  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  centuiy :  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Bixleenth  century  Ferdinand  of  Spain  wrested  several  provinces  from  them ;  but  ere  long  the 
fi^MUiish  yoke  was  thrown  oflf  by  the  famous  Ciorsairs  known  in  history  as  Barbarossa  I.  and 
II.  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  the  Barbarossas,  and  for  a 
long  period  carried  on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing 
Uidr  ships,  and  rcducli^  tlieir  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
abate  this  nuisance.  In  1541,  Charles  V.,  six  years  after  his  expedition  agfdnst  Tunis,  attadced 
Algiers ;  but  his  fleet  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
with  great  loss.  Both  France  and  England  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  Algerines 
by  bombarding  their  city ;  but  in  general  the  European  powers  purchased  exemption  ftt>m  the 
siitftoks  of  Algerine  cruisers  by  paying  tribute  to  the  dey.  In  1815  the  Americans  compelled 
the  dey  4o  renounce  all  tribute  from  them,  smd  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  indemnification 
for  their  losses ;  and  in  the  following  year  tlie  English  bombarded  Algiers,  destroyed  the  Al- 
gerine fleet,  in  the  harbor,  and  compelled  the  dey  vo  sot  all  his  Christian  slavea  at  liberty,  and 
engage  to  cease  his  piracies.  Finully,  in  1830,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  Algiers,  whi<di 
ha»  resulted  ia  the  reduction  of  ll>e  latter  to  a  province  of  the  French  empire. 

JB.  Sretjov,  now  Included  la  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  ia  in  north-wettMn  Jtialy,  ioWUi  ^  Ibe 
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Oharles  T.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  large  force ;  but  the 
Trench  marshy),  Montmorency,  who  commanded  there,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Fabius,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace, 
with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  15B6  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,*  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice ;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  the  Christian  world  from  the  king 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Cerisoles*  against  the  allies,  (April  1544,)  but  Henry  VXIL, 
crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.*  (Sept.  1 544.)  Already 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  he 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Francis  and  Henry,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
Gkrman  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Reformation  in  his 
dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England, 
leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  overthrown.  The  rule 
of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants equally  declaimed  against  him.  At  length  Maurice,  to  whom 
Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,  being  secretly 

I«1lo  of  Genera,  and  bordering  on  France  and  S^vOtserland.  (Map  No.  XIII.)  Savoy  vas 
under  Mm  Roman  dominion  till  the  year  400 :  U  belonged  to  Bur'  gundy  till  530,  to  France  till 
679,  to  Arlea  tUl  1000,  when  it  had  its  own  counts,  and,  in  1410,  was  erected  into  a  duchy. 
In  179$  it  became  a  port  of  France,  and  in  J8U  and  1815  was  ceded  to  Sardinia.  (Map0 
Noa.  XIV.  and  XYII.) 

1.  Jfice  te  a  seaport  of  north-western  Italy,  nine^ve  miles  sontb-west  ftom  Goioa.  {Mof 
No.  XUI.) 

S.  Cerisole*  is  a  small  Tillage  of  nedmont,  near  Carignan,  in  north-western  It^y. 

3»  BmkUgiu  is  a  seaport  town  of  France  on  the  English  Caiannel,  near  the  Straits  of  IXyrir 
twwuy  miles  south-west  fiom  Calais.    (ATop  No.  Xni.) 
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dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
establishing  religious  freedom,  and  German  liberties,  but  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
execution.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner ;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
his  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau*  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
jjeace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  hand-writing 
on'  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 

young  king  of  France.     Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the  tionandre- 
Btorm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  tirkment  of 

CHARLES  ▼ 

"by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
lie  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re- 
signed his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doms of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Just.* 

1.  Passau  is  a  fortified  fl'ontier  dty  of  eastern  Bavaria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dantibe. 
It  derives  its  chief  historical  importance  from  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  1552.  (Map  No. 
XVU.) 

58.  The  monastery  of  St.  Juit  is  in  the  province  of  Eitremadura  In  Spain,  near  the  towB  OT 
PlMencla,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  aouth-wett  ft^m  Madrid.    (Map  No.  Xllf  •! 

P        22 
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25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  hig  retirement  betweeu 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  taku\g  little  interest  in 
the  affjEurs  of  the  world  aromid  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  for 
amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in  vain— 
the  one  went  too  fast,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed  1 
"  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  govern, 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  different 
skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages."  Finally, 
shortly  bifore  his  death,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  he  had  survived.  He  died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, had  followed  the  example  of  (Germany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  change, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  in 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1534)  the 
king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to*  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  was  given  to 
the  crown.  Nothing  would  induce  the  king  to  renounce  the  title, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of  "  defender  of  the  faith ;" 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants,— the  former  for  having  denied  his  supremacy,  and  the  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  VIII.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  duurtered 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights 
which  national  law  has  established ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporary 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  but 
the  monarch  is  often  mentioned,  after  his  death,  in  language  of  eulogy. 
Although  he  had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nation  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  1547,  and  the  aooesnon 
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of  his  son  Edward*  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  amiable  prince 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a 
few  of  the  nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Bdward's  sister 
Mary,b  (1553)  called  the  "Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerwit  Catholic 
and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five 
years'  duration,  more  than  eight  himdred  miserable  victims  were 
burnt  at  the  stake, — martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  mar- 
ried Philip  II.  of  Spain,  flie  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  who 
induced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  France. 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St,  Quentin,*  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
in  England. 

III.    The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholio 
States  of  Europe;  and,  the  youthful  Mary ,<^ queen  of 
Scotland,  and  grand  neice  of  H«nry  VIIL,  and  next  \^!^^'^^ 
heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.     Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholio 
&ith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Giiises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  i»*omote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 

1.  St,  Quentin^  formerly  a  place  of  great  streDgth,  is  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  |w>vinca 
of  Plcardy,  eighty  miles  north-east  fh>m  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1557,  the  army  of 
PlUtap  II.,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  migaged  the  Fren^  eemmiouled  by  the  consta- 
ble Montmorenci,  near  this  town,  when  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
tbdr  artillery  and  baggage,  and  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  prisoners.  The  town, 
ctefoDded  by  the  famous  admiral  Coligni,  soon  afterwaids  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Spanlaraii 
iJHap  No.  XUI.) 

a.  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour. 

b.  Daughter  of  Henry's  first  wife  Catherine. 

o.  DBngbtor  orJflmiMV.t  who  was  Mm  of  Jiinei  IV.,  tnd  Maiganl  of  Eogtaod.  See  p.  307. 
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best  safeguard  jf  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philip  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  jmiting  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived at  a  tournament,  (1559)  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions;  but  she  found  there  the  Bomish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  ^o  the.  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  an  Italian,  David  Eizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabitecl  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Darnley  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  fdllowed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  her  deadly  enemy. 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  through 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland,  was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France,'foanish- 
ment  or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when,  in^  January 
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1562,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  goyernment,  through  the  infiaenoe 
of  the  quocn  regent,  granting  tolerance  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  and  allowing    iEuaiow 
them  to  assemble  for  worship  outside  the  walls  of  towns.      ^^^  ^^ 
The .  powerful  family  of    Guises  were    indignant    at 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  passing  through  a  small  village,  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
sixty  of  then:  number.     This  atrocity  was  the  signal  fox  a  general 
rising ;  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  took 
possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Conde  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre-de-Grace*  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en 
thusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides, — in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — there  was  no  gam- 
bling, no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Catholic  govarnor  of  Guienne*  went  through  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  hb  route  by  the  victims  whom  he  hung  on  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Dauphiny'  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes ; — ^both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  .The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prince  of  Cond6 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  constable  Mont- 
morency that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the  field,  each 
of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 

1.  Havre-de-grace^  now  called  Havrcy  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port, on  the  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  north-west  fh>m  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  province  of  Ouitntu  was  in  the  soutl^west  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  on  both  sides  oi  <ba 
Garonne.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3,  The  province  of  Daupkinjh  of  which  GrenoUe  was  the  ci4>itai,  was  in  the  sonth-eastem 
part  of  France,  having  Bur'  gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
the  Rhine  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

4.  DrauL,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreuz,  iS  a  to^wn  of  fVaiioe^  forty-flva  mOw  a 
Uttlaaooth  of  ^eet  from  Paris.    (.VapNo.XlIL) 
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Iiis  captiy^  rival  with  the .  utmost  generosity :  they  shared  the  same 
tent — ^the  same  hed ;  and  while  Cond6;  from  the  strangeness  of  his 
position,  remained  wakeful,  Guise,  he  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found sleep.  The  admiral  Coligni  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots;  and  Orleans,  their  principal  post,  was  only 
saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestant^ 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefe  on  both  sides,  Coligni  excepted,  brought  about 
an  accommodation ;  and  in  March,  1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise*  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession* 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  cotemporary  writer 
observes,  "  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  Cond6  and 
Coligni^  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency wap  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace/'*  concluded  in  the 
following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise  ;  but  the  wary  Protestant 
leaders  sa^w  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seize  the  two  chiefs :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Cond6  was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St.  Germain*  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeance ; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project,  of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entice  the  Protestant  leaders  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  carry  on  a*  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should  espouse  the  king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

1.  Amboise  is  a  town  and  castle  on  the  Loire,  in  the  former  province  of  Tonraine,  fiftem 
miles  east  of  Tours.  The  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock  about  ninety  feet  in  height. 
{Map  No.  Xm.) 

2.  St.  Oermain  is  a  town  of  France,  on  a  hill  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  six  miles 
north  of  Versailles,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Paris.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  palace^ 
originally  built  by  CSiarles  V.,  ami  often  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  James  11.  of 
Enghmd,  with  most  of  iiis  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died,  in  it.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

a.  So  called  aa  well  fir  Hn  itainflna  an^  nncer^in  Qatare,  as  from  the  ac^entallamdoeta  of 
its  two  negotiators. 
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which  would)  in  itself,  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence;  and 
amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of  the  massacre  waf 
matured.  When  the  decree  of  extermination  was  placed  before 
Charles  for  his  signature,  he  at  first  hesitated,  appalled  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deed,  but  at  length  signed  it,  exclaiming,  "  let  none  es- 
cape to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and  his  band  of 
out-throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking  into 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while    orb  of  sr. 
engaged  in  prayer;   the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the    barthol- 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
caps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth  to  the  massacre  of  their 
brethren.    What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance !    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from  their  character  of  mar- 
tyrs.    The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  monarch's  order.  A  few  com- 
manders, however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
court,  "  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins ;"  and  even  the 
public  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
hands,  threw  it  from  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  crime. 
The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had  espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  his 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Catholics;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex- 
cited. Philip  II.,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France :  medals  to  commemorate  the  event  were 
struck  at  Eome  ^  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  cathedral,  and 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  mercy, 

1 1.  But  the  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralyze  i  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and 
shame.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
As  the  acoounts  of  tiie  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
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successively  brought  to  him,  while  the  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Ambroise,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I  find  my 
mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  fever ; 
every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innocent 
had  not  been  included."  From  that  time  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Hu 
guenots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
IV.  THE  ^^  raging  in  the  Netherlands.  During  the  six  years 
NETHEK-     of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 

LANPs.  ernor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  in- 
satiate cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himself 
that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length,  ' 
in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was  organized, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States-general,  or 
congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgio  provinees,  met,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  ^tates,  whipjir  i^  known  as  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent. ^  The  expulsion,  from  the  cpuritry,  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's,  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  suid  religious  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

13.  Ere  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  fqarmed  fell  to  pieces, 
owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States; 
and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only  by  a  closer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,'  where  was  signed  the 

1.  Oh«nt  is  a  city  of  Belgium,  thirty  milea  north-west  from  Brussels.  It  belonged,  success 
irely,  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur'  gundy ;  but  the  citizens  enjoyed  a  greai 
degree  of  independence.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  CSiarles  V.    (Map  tfo.  XV.) 

2.  Utrecht  is  a  city  of  Holland,  on  the  old  Rhine,  twenty  miles  south-east  from  Amsterdam.    la  ^^* 
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fiimoits  act  called  tlie  Union  of  Utrecht^  tlie  real  basis  or  fundamental 
compact  of  the  Kepublio  of  the  United  provinces.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,*  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the  "  United  Provinces"  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip,  however,  still  waged 
a  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  received  important  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de« 
clare  war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
ISnglish  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design ;  but  although  par- 
liament applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinem^it.  Mary  was 
subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signedT  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape  ;  but  her  council,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  Mary  was 
beheaded,  after  having  been  m  captivity  nineteen  years.     (1587.) 

15.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  infiamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
tbe  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

addition  to  the  fiimoiu  act  called  the  **  Union  of  Utrecht,''  signed  here  on  the  3&th  of  Janaary, 
1579,  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  (see  p.  405,  were  concluded  here  in  1713  and  1714.    (Jlfop  N3.  XV.) 

1.  Antwerp  is  a  maritime  city  of  Belgium,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Scheldt,  Xwrn^-^kg. 
ntHjMi  north  from  Brussels.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  fortlgn 
4wie  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.    {Map  Ko.  XV.) 
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the  EngHsli,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Brake,  had  for 
many  years  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  to  swe^  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravago 
their  coasts,  burn  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  queen. 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  ex- 

elusive  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  twenty 
SPANISH  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a 
^^^^^  large  invadmg  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast.  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  pf  England  as  the  conqueror's 
prise ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada.'' The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
^  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed  the 
troops;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inspired, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen,  heart  and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was 
{pointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  ip  £ur(^,  served  under  him ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thouisand  ^len  was  organized  for  the  defence  of  the 
coa^t  imd  the  capital. 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  pt^ssing  through  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  seyeral  days,  by  the 
lighter  English  vessels;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English 
sent  a  number  pf  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confusion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  oQly  of  escape 
As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  r^teaoe  his  course,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended :  many  of  his 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  seeond  storm  was  experienced,  with  al- 
most equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mam^st  returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligenoe  of  the  calamities  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  rest     The  de^at  of  the  armada  was  regarded 
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as  the  triumpk  of  the  Protestant  cause;  it  exerted  a  favorable  in 
fluence  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  virtually  secured 
their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  which  Spain 
had  long  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Henceforth  the  naval 
power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  whose  resources, 
notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New  World, 
were  already  exhausted. 

18.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Catholic  leagtie,  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fimatlo 
monk,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
Paris.  (Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  houae  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.  (1593-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  however, 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in  ^  .^^^^ 
1588,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*  which  terminated  ewctt  op 
the  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during  ^-^''^s. 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catho- 
lics to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 

L  JfoMtet  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  about  thitty-ft>iir  milei 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  from  Paris.  Before  tte 
eooqneBt  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  it  was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  ca^talof  tbfr 
JTamtuUs^  who  disOnguiihed  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  Jultus  Casar.  (,Mtgf  No.  Xttk) 
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of  Elizabeth.  A  general  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  iir  Ire- 
land in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  but  although  the  insurgents  were 
sapplied  with  U'oops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  syid 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences'  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  years. 

20.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.     At  this  time  England  held  the  balance 
m  cHABAo-  ^^  power  in  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
T£B,  OF      no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sover- 
iLizABKTH    ^jgj^     ^^  monarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elizabeth 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.     Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — ^believing  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ancestors  had 
enjoyed.     The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were  not  yet 
developed.     Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in  the  sev- 
entieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HiSTORY. — 1.  If  WO  pass  from  European  his- 
tory  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century- 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
an(^  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.  After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ;  but^ 
soon  after,  under  tYte  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throughout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507  Al- 

I.  THE  POB-    ,  ^*=*  ,  .  -     ^  It, 

TuauBBB     Duquerque  took  possession  of  Ormus,^  then  the  most 
ooLONiAL    splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 

1.  Ormusj  andently  called  Oiyrisy  is  a  rocky  island  at  the  month  of  the  Persian  Golf.  U 
voold  scaicely  be  worth  notice  vero  it  not  for  its  former  celebrity  and  importance.  Before  the 
9|)pearanCe  of  the  Portugnese  in  the  East  it  was  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
tnde.of  the  Persian  GuU;  and  of  the  contiguous  countries,  and  possessing  great  wealth.  Th« 
Fortoguese  held  it  till  1623,  when  it  was  wrested  fh>m  them  by  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  an 
IfengUsh  fleet.  The  booty  acquired  by  the  captors  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  hare  amounted  to  two 
mlUioDS  tterUog.   This  once  rich  and  floari^iing  emporium  ii  now  in  a  atato  of  IncipaFable  deoaj. 
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to  whom  it  had  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy,  pointing  to  his  cannons  and  balls,  replied  :  **  There 
is  the  coin  with  i;»hich  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute."  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the  intruders 
^ere  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Goa,*  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  e* 
tablishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China  also  ;  and 
when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  extended 
over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
forts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1582) ;  but  when 
the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.     Soon  after  the  discovery  -^^  gp^NisH 
of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  oyer  the     colonial 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by     ^'^^^*"'- 
the  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives.    In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortez  landed  with  a  small  force  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
"wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.     Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Cortez, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V.     When  one 
day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  coach  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charlep  asked 
who  this  man  was.     "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortez,  "who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

1.  Ootu,  (the  old  town,)  is  on  an  island  of  the  aame  name  on  the  soatb-weBtem  coast  of  Hln- 
dostan,  two  hundred  uid  fifty  milfls  south-east  from  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de* 
•erted  except  by  prlesls,  is  "a  citj  of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to  luTt 
been  expended  in  their  erection."  New  Goa,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  five  miles  from.  tJm 
old  town,  is  a  well-built  dty,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty  thoasasd. 
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men,  and  tw3lve  small  cannon,  invaded  Peru,  the  greatest,  the  best 
governed,  and  most  civilized  nation  of  the  New  World.  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  marked  their  route  with  blood ;  but  wherever 
they  directed  their  course  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 
V. ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish '  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  American 
possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  preponderating 
power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  population ;  the  capital 
itself  was  rutned ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 
4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Affghan  princes,  whose  seat 
MOGUL  KM-  of  government  was  Delhi.  In  1525,  Baber,  the  fifth  in 
piRE  IN  descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  princi- 
pality between  Kashgar^  and  Samarcand,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.*  With 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungzebe,  who,  by 
murdering  his  relatives,  and  shutting  his  father  up  in  his  harem,  was 
enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1 659.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign  authority,  he  gov- 
erned with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  people,  watched 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  by 
a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power.  After  his 
death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline;  and  even  under 


1.  Ka$kgar^  the  ino«t  western  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Chinese  empire,  is  aboat  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarcand.  It  was  a  celebrated  commercial  city  before  the 
Cauriatian  era,  and,  under  several  dynasties,  it  long  formed  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
Chinese  obtained  possession  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2.  Delhi  is  a  ci<7  of  northern  Hindostan,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  froa 
Oalcatta.  It  appears  that  no  less  ttian  seven  successive  dties  have  stood  on  the  gromid  occupied 
by  Delhi  md  its  ruins.  De  hi  was  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  n^aha  before  1193,  when  it  wu 
flonquwfMi  by  the  Afl^;hana.  In  1998  Delhi  was  tak«i  and  pluDdwed  by  Tamertane ;  in  19B 
1^  Baber;  in  1736  the  Mahra^as  burned  the  mborbi,  and  \n.  1739  Delhi  was  entered  and  pit 
laged  by  Nadir  Shah,  flinca  i808  H  has,  together  witii  its  territory,  vlrtoaUy  beloi««i  to  fl» 
British. 
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Aurungzebe  it  was  muoh  inferior,  in  extent  and  resources,  to  the  em* 
pire  now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country. 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  revival  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik     ^ 
Suffee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     Persian 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring     ^^^^^ 
prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 
sway.     For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople.     The  latter,* 
however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  victory; 
and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwell 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and  the  foxmder 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties-— called 
the  Suffeean,  or  Suffavean,  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6  Tamasp  succeeded  hi^  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tauiasp  as 
an  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
in  successipn  made  an  effort  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  littlp  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discontent- 
ed nobles,  and  forced  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Moham- 
med, who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
nis  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

^  7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince :  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions :  he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements :  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter ;  and  Ispahan*  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.     But 

1.  Ispahan,  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
6nU^  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Tehwan,  the  modem  capitaL  Although  Ispahan 
has  now  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  yet  it  presMits  to  the  traveller,  in  Its 
buildings  at  least,  little  beyond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  former  greatness.  Under  the  reign 
of  Shah  Abbas,  Iqwhan  was  the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  worid.   The  dty  was  at  that  tima 


•^ 
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as  a  parent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a  mos. 
revolting  light.  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he  doated  as  long  as 
they  were  children,  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  manhood  they 
Became  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred  :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  his 
poul.  The  eldest  was  assassinated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  out, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent.  Horrid  tragedies  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant.  Yet  such  is 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire ;  and  so  precarious  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  in  Persia,  that  monarchs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monarch 
creased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  in 
1722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Affghans,  who,  during  seven 
•wretched  years,  converted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  into  deserts, 
her  cities  into  charnel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity ;  but  being 
assassinated  in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most  noted  of.  the  Persian  monarchs  since  the  deatK 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan,  Futteh  Ali 
Shah,  and  Abbas  Mirza,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835. 

twenty-four  miles  In  circuit,  and  contained  «  million  of  people.  Its  bazaars  ^rore  filled  with 
merchandize  fh>m  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  with  rich  bales  of  its  own  celebrated 
Ihanafactures ;  and  the  Shah^s  court  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  from  the  proudest  kingdoms 
ol  mto  Bast,  and  from  Europe  also. 
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V 

CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

I.  THE  THHITY  YEARS*  WAE. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  German  history  ftom  155B  to  1618.  The  evonU  that  led  to  the  **Tbtr4r 
Years'  War."  Extent  of  that  war.— 2.  l-Yrdlnand  succeeds  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
but  is  deposed  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  elector-palatine.  Thi  Palatini  Period  or  th« 
WAR.  [Prague.]— 3.  Mansfeldt  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  alli- 
ance with  the  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Dakish  Period  or  the  war.  Defeat  of  the  Danish 
king  by  Tilly.  [Lutter.  Gottingen.  Brunswick.]— 4.  The  Danes  are  driven  from  Hungary, 
and  most  of  Denmark  is  conquered.  Ambitioas  views  of  Ferdinand.  Si^:e  of  Stralsund. 
Treaty  of  Lubec.  [Stralsund.  Lubec.]— 5.  The  hopes  of  a  general  peace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  revolt  of  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  Gustavus  Adolphus^  and  opening  of  the 
Swedish  JPeriod  op  the  war  —6.  Intrigues  of  Richelieu,— leading  to  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  Swedes  in  1630.  [Rochelle.]— 7.  (Jontempt  in  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  Ger' 
mans.  [Pomerania.]  Character  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  military  system  of  Gustavus.— 8. 
Early  successes  of  the  Swedes.  Magdeburg  plundered  and  burned  by  the  imperialists.  [Mag- 
deburg.]— 0.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Magdeberg.  [Leipsic]  Gustavus  overruns  Ger- 
many. Death  of  Tilly.— 10.  Successes  of  Wallenstein.  [Nuremburg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
Gustavus.  [Lutzen.]— 11.  Close  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  Wallenstein. 
The  French  Period  or  the  war.— 12.  Circumstances  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  ctiief  seat  of  the  war.— 13.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
[Westphalia.]    Condition  of  Germany.— 14.  Chief  articles  of  tiie  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

n.  ENGLISH  HISTORY:- THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  England  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Union  or  Enoland  and  Scotland, 
1603.— 3.  The  diaracter  of  James  I.,  and  the  charact^  of  his  reign.— 3.  His  successor  Charles 
L  His  misfortunes. — i.  DiflSculties  that  immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
third  parliament.  Dissolution  of  the  latter.— 5.  The  interval  until  the  assembling  of  another 
parliament.  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotch  rebel- 
lion. March  of  the  Covenanters  into  England.  Fourth  and  fifth  parliament.— 6.  Opening  acts 
of  The  Long  Parliament.  Impeachment  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  Remarks.— 7.  Continued 
encroachments  of  Parliament.  Irish  rebellion.  Impeachment  of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mons.—6.  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  NoUingham,  and  opens  the  civil  war- 1642.  [Not- 
tingham.] Strength  of  the  opposing  parties.— 9.  The  battles  of  Edghill  and  Newbery.  [Edg- 
hill.  Newbery.] — 10.  The  Scotch  Lkaoue.- 11.  Campaigns  of  1644  and  1645.  [Marston- 
Moor.  Naseby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— 12.  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Oliver  Crom- 
WELL.- 13.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Trial  and  execution 
or  Charles  1. 1649.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charles.— 15.  Abolition 
oy  Monarchy.  Cromwell's  military  successes.  [Worcester.]— 16.  War  with  Holland. 
Navigation  act.  Naval  battle.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  defeat  of  the  British.  [Good 
win  Sands.]  Bravado  of  Tromp.— 18.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  in  the  English  Channel.  The  final 
conflict,  and  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— 19.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Parliament.  The  Protectorate.— 20.  Continued  dissensions  and  parliam^itary  opposition 
to  Cromwell.  The  army..  War  with  Spain.— 21.  Character  of  Cromwell's  administration.  At- 
tempt to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  king.— 22.  Remainder  of  Cromwell's  life.  His  death.-r- 
23.  Richard.  His  abdication.  Anarchy.  Restoration  or  monarchy,  1660.-24.  Jlrat  lUi- 
pK«88ions  produced  by  Charles  H.    His  character.    The  parliament  of  1661.— 25.  Mannen  and 

23 
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morals  of  the  naion.— 9  >.  Increasing  discontent.  War  with  Holland.  The  capital  threatened. 
[Dunkirk.  Chaf.ham.]-  27.  The  plague  of  ICeS.  The  great  Are  of  1666.— 28.  Treaty  of  Breda. 
[Breda.  New  Netherlands.  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia.]  Another  war  with  Holland.  Treaty 
of  Nim^uen.  [Orange.  Nimeguen.]— 29.  The  professions  and  the  secret  designs  of  Charles. 
H  is  intrigues  with  the  French  qionarch.  His  growing  unpopulai  ity.  Popish  plot.  Russell  and 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.— 30.  Jambs  II.  His  general  policy.  The 
approaching  crisis.— 31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king;  [Windsor.]— 3S. 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  inhuman  Jeffries.— 33.  Events  of  the  Rk volution  op  1688.— 34. 
Settlement  of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  rights.— 35.  Scotch  and  Irish 
rebellion.  [Killiecrankle.]  Events  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  Fkench  history  towards 
the  close  of  the  century.    Death  of  William,  17(H2. 

in.  FRENCH  HISTORY:— WARS  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  the  Administration  or  Cardinal  Richblibu,  1634 — 42^—3.  Mazarin's  administra- 
tion, 1642—61.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  war  of  thi  Fronde.— 3.  Continuance  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Condd  and  Turenne.  England  Joins  France  In  the  war.  [Arras. 
Valenciennes.  Flanders.] — 1  Both  France  and  Spain  desirous  of  peace.  Treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
ees, 1659.  [Bidassoa.  Oravelines.  Roussillon.  Franche-Comt6.]— 5.  Louis  assumes  the 
administration  of  government.  [Louvre.  Invalides.  Versailles.  Langnedoc]— 6.  Ambitions 
projects  of  Louis.  His  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  [Brabant.]— 7.  Capture  of 
Fnmche-Comte.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelle.  [Alx-Ia-Chapelle.] 
—8.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland.— 9.  The  bayonet.  Comparative  strength  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  forces.— 10.  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  Inhabitants  think  of  aban- 
doning their  country.  Prince  William  of  Orange  efliects  a  general  league  against  the  French 
monarch.  (1674.)— 11.  The  war  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Turenne  and  Cond6.  Duquesne. 
— 15S.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.— 13.  Great  prosperity  and  increasing 
ascendancy  of  France.  The  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis.— 14.  Madame  de  Malntenon. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— 15.  General  league,  and  war,  against  Louis,  1686— «.  His 
activity  in  meeting  his  enemies.— 16.  Successes  of  the  French  commanders.  Battle  of  La 
Hogue.  [Beachy  Head.  Namnr.  La  Hogue.]— 17.  Campaign  of  1693.  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
1697.  State  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  [Nerwinden.  Ryswlck. 
Strasbuig.] 

IV.  COTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

1.  Increasing  extent  of  the  field  of  history.— 2.  Dbnmark,  Swbdbn,  and  Norway.  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  and  his  successors.— 3.  Poland,  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  reign  of  John 
Sobleski,  1674—97.  His  victories  over  the  Turks.  [Kotzim].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.  [Vienna.]— 5.  Its  deliverance  by  Sobleski^  1683.— 6.  Complete  dis- 
comfltflre  of  the  Turks.  Ingratitude  of  Austria,  and  decline  of  Poland.— 7.  Russia,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Peter  the  Great.  His  efforts  for  Improving  the 
condition  of  his  people  and  country.  [Azof.  Dwina.  Volga.  St.  Petersburg.]— 8.  His  travels, 
&c  Political  acts  of  his  reign.— 9.  Turkey  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Decline  of  her  power  at  the  close  of  the  century.  [Zenta. 
Carlowitz.  Transylvania.  Sclavonia.  Podolia.  Ukraine.]— 10.  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Effects  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.— 11.  The  low  stste  of 
morals.  General  suffering  and  degradation.— 12.  The  Spanish  peninsula  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  1610.-13.  Revolt  of  Portugal,  1640.  Independence 
of  Holland,  1648.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.— 14.  The  Asiatic  nations  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Persia.  China.— 15.  The  great  Mogul  empire  of  Asia.  Aurungzebe.— 16.  Co- 
lonial Establishments.  Dutch  colonies.  [Surinam.  Moluccas.  Ceylon.]  Colonial  policy 
of  the  Dutch.— 17.  Spanish  colonial  empire.— 18.  Materials  and  chanicter  of  Spanish  colonial 
history.— 19.  French  colonization  in  the  New  World.  In  the  Old.  [Madagascar.  Pondicherry.] 
—20.  English  colonial  possessions.  The  London  East  India  Company.  [Java.  Madras.  Bom- 
bay. Calcut  A.]— 21.  English  colonization  in  America.  History  of  the  British  American  colo- 
niee  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  early  colonists  of  New  England.— 22.  Instmctlve 
«id  interesting  character  of  early  American  hlstoiy.  Omission  of  a  separate  oompend  of 
American  hlsto  7  in  this  work. 
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1.  The  Thirty  Fears'  War.— 1.  From  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
in  the  year  1558,  to  the  year  1618,  there  wore  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exercised  any  important  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  German  emperor, 
Matthias,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  -Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  a  circumstance  which 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi- 
nand banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1618.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war — the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died;  and  Ferdinand,'  to  tht  great 
alarm  .of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619) ;  but  at%the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign  \  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  ^  palatdib 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  period  of 
Prague*  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  ™"  ^ 
sisted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdoiii,  and  without 
courage  to  reconquer  it, — maintained  at  the  expense  of  nis  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme  :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death  j — ^by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country ; — and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tolerated^     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

1.  Prague^  the  capital  (Aty  of  Bohemia,  is  aitaated  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau,  a  branch  of 
Uie  Elber  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  north-west  of  Vienna,  and  seiventy-iwe  miles  south- 
east from  Dresden.  Jerome,  the  Mead  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  Jolm  Huis,  was  a  native 
ni.ibfM  city,  and  was  thence  sumamed,  **  of  Prague*'    {Map  No.  XVIIO 
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edict,  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thus  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirtj*  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  emperor  Ferdi« 
ivand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
arms,  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 

mark,  made  him  captain  general  of  the  confederated 
PERIOD  OF  army.  ( 1 625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
THE  WAE.  y^^Y  With  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  consist-  , 
ing  of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,* 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen'  to  Brunswick,'  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in- 
creased'his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire^ 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Stralsund,^  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Scottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  after  a 

1.  Luttery  ^near  Barenbergf  in  Hanover,''  south-west  flrom  Brunswick.  This  battle  wsi 
(baght  Aug.  aoth,  1626. 

8.  Gdttingen^  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  fiftj-slx  miles  south-west  from  Brunswick.  It  If 
especially  noted  Ibr  its  university,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  Ailly  entitled  to  its  appellatioii 
*•  the  queen  of  German  universities."    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

3.  Brunstoiek^  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  a  otty  of  Germany,  situated  on  the 
Oeker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  litae  south  of  east  tram  Hanover.  (M^ 
No.  XVIL) 

4.  Straitund  is  a  stroni^'fortifled  Prussian  town,  on  the  narrow  undt  of  the  Baltic  whkh 
separates  the  island  of  Bugenflrom  the  oontineot.    (.tfaj»  No.  XVIL) 
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loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  diacomfitnre  induced  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Lubec,*  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubec  would  prove  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  imd  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Eoman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestan£s  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  .to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  ^^  swedisu 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  period  or 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  king  of  Sweden.  The  ™"  ^^ 
eircumstancer  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Eo- 
chelle,'  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
in  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.     Eichelieu  had  previously 

1.  LMb^  the  capital  of  the  **  HanseaUc  towna,**  is  situated  on  the  rirer  Trare,  about  twelve 
mUes  (h>m  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  thirty-six  miles  north-east  from  Hambm^.  The 
sarrounding  territory  subject  to  Lubec  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  miles.  (Map 
No.XVn.) 

3.  Rochdle  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  former  province  of 
Sainionge,  seTenty-dx  miles  south-east  (h>m  Nantes.  During  the  religious  wars,  and  especially 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochelle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  the  Catholic  fMces  in  1572,  it  withstood  a  long  siege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The  numerous 
infhustions  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII^  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  ^second  si^e,  which  commenced  in  August,  1637,  and  was  as  violent  as  the  formw,  and 
loiiger  and  more  decisive.  Alter  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  fiunous  engineer.  Mete- 
zoau,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  an  immense  inrke,  extending  nearly 
Are  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  low  water.  The  result 
was  soon  fatally  apparent.  Famine  quiclcly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besieged ;  and  after  a 
resistance  of  fourteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  Rochelle  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Rlche- 
Uen  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  the  Fto* 
tflstants  were  deprived  of  their  last  place  of  reftige.    {Map  No.  XIIL) 
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otfered  his  successful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  years'  armistice 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducement^  that  an 
artful  diplomatiiat  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ardant  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  suflFerer  from 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein ;  and  the  res  alt  was  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  German  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of- his 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630.  .         ' 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania*  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  aflFair  with  much  indifference ;  and  liie  Roman  Catholic 
party  thtoughout  the  empire  styled  Giistavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
snow  Jcingj  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  at  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well- 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  Gk)d  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to"  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
fear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign,  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ^Uy  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible  :•  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  iiiipeirial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity— 
an  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  classes  of  i^e 
Gorman  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensated 

1.  Pomerania  is  a  large  province  of  Prusi^  extending  east  from.  Mecklenberg  about  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Gustavus  landed  on  the  islands  Wollen 
and  Usedom,  south-east  of  Stralsund.  The  first  towns  reduced  by  him  were  Wolgast  aiMl 
Stettin.    (Jtfa;>  No.  XVlf.) 

2.  Magdeburg  is  a  strongly-fortified  city,  and  the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Kibe,  seventy-four  miles  south-west  from  Berlin.  Magdeburg  has  suffered  numerous  sieges,  bai 
its  forUflcations  are  now  so  extensive  that  it  is  said  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  ueu  to  in* 
vart  U.   It  w^  plundered  and  burned  by  TUly,  May  13th,  1531.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 
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by  formidable  accessions  of  strength  received  from  Franco  and  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gustavus  over  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsic*  (Sept.  7th,  1631.)  Gustavus  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  pursuing  his  victo- 
rious career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  aftid  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
varia. ^ 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  call  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  frd%  retirement.  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and*  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  Gustavus  wa3 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg*  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  Which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden  ;*  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwarted  hifl 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen;*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy's  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1.  Leipsie  is  a  celebrated  commercial  ckj  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  Dre&Aea.  It  is  a  manuikctaring  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  tbe  greatest 
book  emporium  in  the  world.  In  Oct.  1813,  Leipsie  was  the  scene  of  a  most  tremendous  con- 
flict between  Napoleon  and  the  allies,  in  which  the  French,  greatly  Inferior  in  nmnbers,  were 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Xuremherg  is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  from  Munich.  It  ia  iiuiw 
rounded  by  feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  these  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  having  enrly  embraced  its  doctrines.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Dresden^  the  capilal  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  tbe  Elbe,  one  hundred 
miles  soHlh-east  fVom  Berlin,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  (h>m  Vienna.  Population 
mostly  Protestant.  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientiflc  institotioQS,  and  ettabllih- 
ments  devoted  to  cducution.  Dresden  nnd  its  environs  have  l&een  the  scene  of  some  of  tbe 
most  important  contlicts  in  modern  warfare,  particularly  on  the  36th  and  27th  of  August,  1813, 
when  Nopoleon  de:e.Mled  the  allies  under  its  walls.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lutzen  \f>>  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south- west  iW>m  Leipsie  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
most  memorable  connicts  of  modern  tlnieS;— the  first,  which  occurred  Nov,  16th,  1632,  and  la 
which  the  Swedish  monarch  (.ustavua  Adolphua  fell ;  and  the  second,  which  took  place  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  May  ?d,  1813,  and  In  which  tho  French,  under  Napoleon,  defisated  tb* 
^allies  who  were  encouraged  by  tho  presence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  tbe  king  of  Phuiia. 
*{Map  No.  XVII.^ 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  "  Thirty  years 
war  ;*'  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to'  support  the  Pro 
teatant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 
and  they  were  imable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  Wallenstein,  being 

,„  ^„^„„  accused  of  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  cause, 

TV,   FRENCH  ' 

PERIOD  OF    was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
THB  WAR.    dinand.     (Feb.  1634.)     We  come  now  to  what  has  been 
called  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  se 
cret  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  oT  the 
Gorman  empire  gen«lly ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  dukfe 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — "  a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted.'* 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Qigr,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  inffifference  of  France,  the 
poT^er  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scenes,  in  which'  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  yealr 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  minister 
Richelieu,  the  great  fo  men  tors  and  leaders  of  the  v^r,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  ^e  more  easily  concluded ;  and  in  Octob^  1648,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia*  closed  the  sad  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

t.  Westphalia  la  a  province  embracing  all  the  nortl^m  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
vest  of  ttie  Weser  The  **  peace  of  Westphalia**  was  concluded  in  1648,  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
bnrg,— both  then  in  Westphalia,  but  the  latter  now  in  Hanover.  In  1641  preliminaries  were 
agreed  upon  at  Hamburg :  in  1644  actual  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Osnaburg;  betwcoo 
the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  the  German  empire,  and  Sweden ;  and  at  Munster  between  thoee 
efOie  emperor,  FnoM,  Spain,  and  oOur  powers;  but  the  artiolee  adopted  in  both  Ibrmad  «m 
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«  Thirty  years'  war."  Peace  found  the  German  States  in  a  sadly- 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  ruin ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  had  perished, 
although  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  by  contagion,  plague,  famine, 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
confirmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers :. 
2d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  Stajtes  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4thy  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

II.  English  History  : — The  English  Kevolution. — ^While  the 
<<  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there^  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the     bnqland 
unfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        ^^ 
with  the  title  of  James  I.     England  and  Scotland  were 
thus  xmited  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
£unily,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  n. 
subjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  J^mbs  l 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  he 
was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
cotnmand  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur- 
rounding himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English :  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Eoman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament ;  and  the 

inaty.  After  terms  had  been  setUed  between  the  parties  at  Osnaburg,  the  ministers  repftifid 
^  UnMdt,  wlMTB  the  final  treaty  was  condudad,  Oct.  S4tb,  IMS.    {Map  No.  XVO.) 
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pidritans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  tlie  charch  and  in  ihe  state, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  James 
gtrenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings ;"  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  contmned  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restore, 
and  to  fortify,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  16^25  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Charles 
in.         I.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Had  Charles 

<^^A*3f**  ^  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
spiiit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
.  minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  for 
his  stem  and  serious  deportment^  his  disinclination  to  all  licentious- 
ness, and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  J)eriod ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  "  words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor ;"  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sanc- 
tion to  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opinion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  pre-* 
rogatives  of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  imd  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ille 
gal  duti^  were  sustained  by  servile  jadges;  woikmrd^  fines  ir^ 
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imposed ;  and  no  expedient  was  omitted  that  might  tend  to  bring 
money  into  ^the  royal  treasury,  and  tims  enable  the  king  to  mlo 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
usurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government ;  and  the  puri- 
tans were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
an  asylum  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro- 
duce the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove*  the  Scotdi 
presbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion, the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
every  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed  ^'  s*'*"'^ 
by  them.  The  covenanters,  havmg  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Eichelieu,  marched  into  England ; 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament. 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  ^diich  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  par^liament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dfli-  ^  ,^^^ 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  long  pae- 
ances.  Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  '^^■'^• 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal , 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow- 
ers beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  wealmess  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbish(^  Laud  was  Iwrought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Sloraf^rd,  and  the  magnanimity  dii^layed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  aooompltsh  his  condem- 
nation, by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, establiahed  a  precedent  dang^ous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  Wiih  a  strong  liand  parliament  now  virtuallj  took  possesoon 
of  the  government ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent,  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
imtil  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicioD, 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  which  the 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seize  them, — a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re* 
q^ective  supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 
bility, and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,'  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  haz- 
>  ards  of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ruiged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom^  to/eether  with  the  Eoman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political  reformers ; — ^parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
oounties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
sess.  In  the  battle  of  Edghill,'  fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  fiv^  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,'  fought  in  the  following  year,  (Sept 

1.  J^oUingham  is  a  citj  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  north-west  ftom  London.  It  was  the 
ehief  place  of  rendezYoos  for  the  troops  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  m.  dnrii^  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  Soon  after  CSuu-Ies  I.  raised  his  standard  here  in  164S»  the  inhahitants»  who  weie 
attached  to  the  republican  cause,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  town  and  castle  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.    (Jlfop  No.  xvr.) 

2.  EdghiU  is  a  small  town  in  the  coontjr  of  Warwick,  soTenty-two  miles  northwest  tnm. 
London.    (^opNo.XVI.) 

3.  Jfewbury  is  a  town  in  Berks  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  of  the 
Thames^  fifty-three  miles  south-west  from  London.  The  vidnity  of  this  town  is  cel^rated  tat 
two  battles  fought  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliamentaiy  foroes,-<7iiarM 
I.  commanding  his  aimy  ia  person  on  both  occasions.  The  first  was  fought  Sept  2btb,  1M3 ; 
the  seoood,  Oct.  27tb,  1644;  but  neither  lad  aiqr  decided  rasult.    (Jlf^y  No.  XVL) 
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20tb,  1643))  wasr  equally  indecisive ;  but  it  was  attended  with  sueh 
loss  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  by  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistance  to 
other  nations :  and  while  some  Irish  Eoman  Catholics     „„  _ 

'  VIL   THE 

joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a  scotch 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  ^"a^*- 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  ^their  mode  of  religion  over 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

11.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax?,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,*  (2d  July,)  on 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
slau^ter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,*  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.*  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission- 
ers of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
raged  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^,^^^ 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  atd  address,^  who  appears  al* 

1.  Marston  Moor  is  a  small  village  of  Yorkshire,  EnglaDd,  seyen  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
York.    (Jlfa;>  No.  XVI.) 

S.  Jfa$eby  is  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  a4ialf  miles  north-west  from 
London.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  north-east  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  of  EdghilL  The  battte 
9i  Naseby  was  fought  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plain  that  separated  Naseby  ftom  Harfoorov^ 

jifoi»No.xyi.) 

ft.  "Someof  the  castles  of  Nortt^  Wales,  the  last  that  sarrendered,  held  oat  UU  April  Wn,^ 
fla]lam'BCkm8t.Hist.   Note  p.  351.) 
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readj  to  kaTe  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  By 
his  orders  the  king  was  taken  from  the  commissioners  of  parliameiit, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  domination 
<tf  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sover- 
eign, now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  .Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  them, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  his 
satis&otbn.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
king,  with  ^e  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  siff- 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  declaring  it  treason 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  Under  the  influence 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  for  brining  th«  king  to  trial; 

and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 

IX.    TEIAL       X         1  1.  1       1      .  .  1  1       yn 

AMD  BXBQir-  liords  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Com- 
TioN  OF  mans  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king ;  and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  "  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,"  says  Hallam,  "  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
it ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament, 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  declared  illegal.  Lmgard  asserts  that  ^^  the  men 
who  hurried  Charles  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  factjpn  of  bold  and 
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ambitiouB  spiritSj  who  had  the  address  to  guide  thepassions  and  fanati- 
cism of  thiiir  followers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  eailj  youth, — ^his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserving  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  principles ; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of  ^  aboii- 
Lords  fell  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;  tion  of 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appeUa-  ^onaechy. 
lion  of  the  Rump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 
**  English  Monarchy"  gave  pl^ce  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
country  to  submission ;  after  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept. 
13  th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Worcester.'  (Sept.  13th, 
1651.) 

16.  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible ;     .^^  ^^ 
but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       with 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and    ho^'I'^^"'- 
bloody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ; — a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.     Ships  were  seized  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  broke  out  by 

L  Worf9tvr^  the  capital  of  WoroMter  county,  Eogland,  is  on  the  eaftem  bank  of  tbe  river 
SoTCim,  one  hundred  miles  north-west  from  London.  Worcester  is  of  great,  but  uncertain, 
actiquity,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  priniiipaUy  celebrated  in 
history  for  its  giving  name  to  the  decisive  victory  obtained  there  by  Cromwell  on  the  13th 
Sept.  1361.    (Jllaj»Ho.XyL) 
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a  oasnal  enoonnter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  the 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter- 
mined battle  was  fought  off"  the  Goodwin  sands,*  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  the  English 
squadron  under  BlaJce.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Eng- 
lish ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace; and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Kuyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although '  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con- 
ducted. In  June  several  battles  were  fought ;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  -or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk ;  but  as  he  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  action,  and 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversy 

1.  The  Chpdvrin  sands  are  famous  and  very  dangerous  sand  banks,  about  four  miles  flon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  fh>m  Dorer.  They  are  believed  to  hare  onot 
formed  part  <^  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
WiniamBnAis.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  nuOn  land  is  caUed  *^  the  Dowas,**  a  cfllfr 
brated  roadstead  for  ships,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    (Mmp  No.  2VI.) 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  selection.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Barebon^s  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
respective  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  enet 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  of  doors.  (Dec. 
12th,  1653.)  Four  dajrs  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern-  ^^  ,^^ 
ment,  called  "  The  Protectorate,"  was  adopted,  by  which  protboto. 
the  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-  ^^"^ 
tector,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled for  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  into  the  ri^t 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  iq)on  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  About 
three  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  recognizing  Cromwell's  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amotmting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but  althotigh  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
TOted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.   During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  wiA  Spain  broke  out ;  the 

R*      24 
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islaud  of  Jamaisa,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  conquered ;  the  treasore- 
ships  c>f  the  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe ; 
and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 

.  21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administriiition,  which  was  conducted 
with  ability,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  per- 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Althou^  exceedin^y  desirous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stem  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  that 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  aU  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation, 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  kept 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  eon- 
spiracles  against  hw ;  >aid  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  fikvorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hav- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Bichard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
lying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  oounciL 
But  Bichard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  daggers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

xm.  »iwro-  ^^*^l^^^g  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

RATION  OF    a  time  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  whea 

MONAaoHY.   Qenef  1^1  Monk,  who  oommanded  the  army  in  Scotland^ 

iMiTched  into  England  sod  dedared  in  favor  of  the  restoratian  of 
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royalty.  Tb  is  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  suspense 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
joy :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  hia  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
afiable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conv^sation,  the  first  im« 
pressions  produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  hii 
fiftther.  The'  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  badk  to  the  crown 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it--endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king^s  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful,— ^-and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  estaUished  by  law;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  tibe  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sioking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  kmg  in  private  life.  Under  the 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  .in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fes^ons. ;  the  philos^hy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  licentiousness ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  on  the 
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vilest  associates  of  the  king's  debauchery.  The  court  of  Charles 
was  a  school  of  vice,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities, of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostenation,  or  with  less 
iisgrace. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  favor  of  all  parties  and  classes 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  the 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk*  to  France ;  but  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  with  Hol- 
land, by  sending  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was.  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,*  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

*27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  ra^ng,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovCTed 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousands  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk^  tbe  meat  northern  seaport  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  in  the 
former  province  of  French  Flanders,  opposite,  and  forty-seven  miles  east  from,  the  English 
town  of  Dover,  bonkirk  is  said  to  have  been  founded  hj  Baldwin,  count  <tf  Flanders,  in 
960 :  in  1388  it  was  burned  by  the  English ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Spaniards  and  French.  Charles  U.  sold  it  to  Louis 
XIV.  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Louis,  aware  of  its  importance,  tortifled  it  at 
great  expense^  but  was  compeUed,*  by  the  trea^  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  tc  consent  to  the  <lttn<^ 
tion  of  its  fortifications,  and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Chatham  is  a  celebrated  naval  and  military  depdt,  on  the  river  Medway,  twenty-eight 
milee  south-east  from  London.  It  was  anciently  called  Ceteham,  or  the  villaqse  of  oottagoii 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  this  town  which  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  Pitt  flunlly.    (JIfap  No.  XVI. 
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conflagration  of  Borne  under  Nero,  laid  in  rains  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolis,— consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  After  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  by  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda,*  (July  1667,)  by  which  tho 
Butch  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,'  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Scotia.*  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,*  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Butch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
tlie  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen' 

1.  Breda  is  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Holland— province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  rlvw 
Merkf  tiiirty  miles  north-east  firom  Antwerp.  Breda  is  a  well-built  town,  entirely  suironnded 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  watw.  It  was  taken  firom  the  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice 
in  1590,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied 
the  garrison  with  taeL  With  singular  address  he  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  town,  under 
a  cargo  of  txatf  seventy  chosen  soldiers,  who,  having  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  opened 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  hj  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  Spinola  in 
1KI5,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

2.  AV«  J^etkerlamds^  the  present  New  York,  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  in  1664| 
while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace  ^  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  England  in  the 
possession  of  the  country. 

3.  The  Freoch  possessions  in  America,  embradng  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  were  at  first  called  Acadia,  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Cromwell  in  1654  soon  reduced 
Acadia,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

4.  The  family  of  Orange  derive  their  titie  from  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twelve  miles 
in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  of  which  the  city  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  was 
the  capital.  Orange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Arausio,  is  situated  on  the  small 
river  Meyne,  flv^  miles  east  of  the  Rhone,  a!id  twelve  miles  north  of  Avignon.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  Orange  had  its  own  princes.  In  1531  it  passed,  by  marriage, 
to  the  count  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  this  family  till  the  death,  in  1703,  of  William  Henry  of 
Naasau-Orange  (William  HI.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
eontest ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  hi  1715  that  this  Uttle  territory  was  finally 
ceded  to  France.    (.«^  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Mmegueny  or  Xymegni^  Is  a  town  of  Holtend,  province  of  GueWerhind,  on  the  south  stiU 
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in  1678,  bj  which  the  Dutch  provinces  obtained  honorable  and  ad* 
yantageous  terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Beformation,  jet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there,  was  a  prevail* 
ing  discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered, — ^and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Beligion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Boman  Catholic.  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  sac* 
cessfully  opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king ;  and  at 
length  in  1678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oates,  aa 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot  j  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regul^  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected; and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Bussell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

SO.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
XIV.       by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

jAMjan.  self  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establiedi  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
•tron^st  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  tiie  established  gov- 
ernment, both  in  church  and  state. ,  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pre- 

of  the  Waal,  flfty-ihree  miles  south-east  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  Imovn  in  history  from  tbff 
treaty  concluded  there  August  leth,  1678,  and  from  its  capture  by  the  French  on  the  fth  of 
6ept  1794,  titer  a  seyere  actioh  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated.    (Map  No.  XV,) 
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rogatives  of  the  orown  and  the  priyileges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  court  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church  : 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.* 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholiei 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
oi  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne;  but  afber  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  be^i 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king's  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  iuf 
terval,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jefiries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rew^ded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

I.  Witulsor  is  a  small  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twenty  miles  south-west  from 
London.  It  is  odebrated  for  VtTindsor  castle,  the  principal  country  seat  of  the  soT^^eigns  of 
Ikii^and,  and  <Mie  of  the  most  magnifloent  royal  rerid^ices  in  £ur<^>e.  The  castle,  placed  oa 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence  rising  aJbrupUy  from  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  William  the  Ck>nqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embellished  by  most  of  his  soocessort. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  castle  Is  the  Little  Park,  a  fine  ezpanie  of  lawn,  comprising 
OMtfly  flye  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  is  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
€|ght  hundred  acres ;  while  near  by  is  Windsor  forest,  a  track  fifty-six  miles  in  circumferanoc^ 
laid  out  by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.    {Map  No.  XVL) 
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33.  As  the  king  evinced,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  of 
invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king^s  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 

by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties. 
TioN  OP  About  the  middle  of  November,  1688,  WilHam  landed 
1688.  jjj  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  -denominated  "  the  Revolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declariation  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
die  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie'  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KUliecrankxe  is  a  celebrated  pass,  half  a  mile  in  length,  through  the  Grampian  hills  in 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  sixty  miles  northwest  firom  Edinburgh.  In  the  batUe  of  168i^ 
fbnght  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pass,  Mackay  commanded  the  revolutionary  foroesi 
and  the  fiunous  Graham  of  Clayerhouse,  Viscount  Dundee^  the  troops  of  James  IL  (•iA^ 
No.  XVI.) 
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fumislied  him  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  in  the  spring  of  1689,  James 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  autumn  of 
1691,  when  the  whole  country  was  again  suhjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com- 
menced involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
account  of  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  witli 
the  history  of  France,  which  country,  under  the  influence  of  the 
genius  and  ambitfon  of  Louis  XIV.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  aflairs  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
archy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual 

III.  French  History: — ^Wars  op  Loxns  XIV. — 1.  During  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  (1624—42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  nation  of 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    cardinal 
queu,  "  his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious."     He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ^er  more 
suocessfrd  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Richelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingdom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  ^  h^zarin's 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     adminis- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     ^e^^^n. 
terminated  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
administration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,^  in  whidi  the 

2.  **  War  of  the  l^Wn^if*'— «>  called  becauie  the  flnt  outbreak  in  Parii  waa  commenoei  by 
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magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  citizens,  rose  ags^st  tlie  arbi* 
trary  powers  of  the  government,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  tbe  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  but  when  the  young  nobility  affected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  vain  struggle  fov  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
"  Thirty  years'  war"  simong  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it,» 
yet  France  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  had 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde, 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had,  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Cond6  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,^  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes."  At  this  time  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  m 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;' and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;   while 

troops  of  arebiBS  with  their  slings— frtmie  beiag  fhe  French  word  for  **  a  sling."  In  derision 
ttie  insuigoDta  were  first  called  frondeurs,  of  ^  alingers,"— an  insinuation  that  their  force  was 
trifling,  and  their  aim  merely  mischief. 

1.  ^rras  is  a  city  of  northern  France,  In  the  former  province  of  Artois,  thirty-three  miles 
wntti-Mst  from  Agiaconrt.  Robespiacre,  of  infkmoiu  memory,  and  Damiens,  the  asaaasin  of 
IxHiis  XV.,  were  natives  of  Arras. 

2.  Valenciennes  is  a  town  of  north-eastern  Franee,  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt),  near  the  Belgian 
frontier.    (Jlffl;»  No.  XV.) 

3.  In  B63  Charles  the  Bold  established  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  extended  from  the 
Btraits  of  Dover  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  At  different  times  Flanders  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Bur' gundy,  Spain,  &c.  Towards  the  beghming  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  divided  into  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders  comprised  the  French 
province  of  that  name.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Adjoining  this  territory,  on  the  east,  was  Aus- 
trian Flanders ;  and  adjoining  the  latter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  Austrian 
Flanders  are  now  oomprised  in  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  two  north-western  provinces  of 
Belgium  (see  Map  No.  XV.,)  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  only  a  small  part  of  East 
nanders. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spain,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  oflfers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  enemj. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa*  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  suo- 
oossora.  By^the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  reoeived  into  favor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
!^n^ish  Channel  to  Gravelines  ;^  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  Rojissillon.*  Thus  France 
assumed  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Frsmche-Comt^*  and  French  Flanders, 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarin  died,  (March  1661,)  and  Louis,  summoning  his  council,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    j^^^^'joy, 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stern,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
pnrdiase  of  Punkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  nomeroufl 
manufactures,  the  building  of  the  Louvre,^  the  Invalides,"  and  the 

1.  The  BidASMOOy  which  rises  in  the  Spanish  territory,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forma, 
in  the  latter  part  of  its  coarse,  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  A  short  distance 
firom  its  mouth  it  forms  the  small  Isle  of  the  Pheasants,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concluded  \d.  1659.  The  Bidassoa  was  the  scene  of  important  operations  in  the  peninsular  war 
of  1813. 

2.  Qravdines  is  a  small  town  twelve  miles  east  Arom  Calais.    {Map  No.  Xni.) 

3.  MvuMiU&n^  a  province  of  France  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  counts  of  Boussillon  governed  this  dis- 
trict fcM*  a  long  period.  The  last  count  bequeathed  it  to  Ali^ionso  of  Aragon  in  1178.  In  1463 
it  was  ceded  to  Loins  XL  of  France,  Imt  in  1493  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in 
1659  was  finally  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Fk'anche-ConUi^  called  also  Upper  Bur' gundy^  had  Bur' gundy  Proper,  or  Lower  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  south  and  west.  Besancon  was  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  the  States  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Franche-Comt^  fell  to  Spain ;  but  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1G74,  and 
it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre^  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  in  Europe^  has  not  been  the 
residence  of  a  Frraidbi  monarch  since  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  deported  on  the  first  floor  of  a  splendid 
range  of  rooms  above  a  quvler  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  facing  the  river. 

6.  llie  Hold  des  Invalides  (in'-varleed)  is  a  hospital  intended  for  the  support  of  disabled 
ofleers  and  soldiers  whe  have  been  in  acUve  service  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  ooTon  « 
ip«ee  of  nearly  seven  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  ratiooal  institutions  of  Europe.  ^^ 
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palace  of  Versailles,^  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Langoe* 
doc,'  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  <5an  work  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrigues,  Louis 
now  began  to  awake  to  projects  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  afifection 
of  his  people :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  event  the  crown  devolved 
upon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish  JN'etherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — aUegmg,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant,'  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt.  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.     (1667-8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franche-Comt6,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur' gundy, 
but  stUl  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain ;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three  Protestant  powers,  fbr  the  purpose  of  defending  Catholic 

1.  Versaillea  is  nine  miles  south-west  Arom  Paris.  The  palace  of  Versailles,  of  prodigtoas 
size  and  magnificence,  has  not  been  occapied  by  the  court  since  1789.  It  was  much  out  of  re 
pair,  when  Louis  Philippe  transformed  it  into  what  may  be  called  a  national  museom,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  country  in  arts,  arms,  and 
civilization.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  commencing  at  GeUe,  fourteen  miles  south-w^  of  Montpeliflr, 
and  extending  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  milei» 
thus  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Brabant,  first  erected  intd  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  included  ttie  Dutch  province  of 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Belgic  provinces  of  South  Bral>ant  and  Antwerp.  Having  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bur*  gundy,  it  afterwards  descended  to  Charies  V. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  tim  republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northera  part,  (now 
North  Brabant,)  which  was  thence  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  known  as 
AustrHm  Brabant  Both  repeatedly  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  hi  1815  were  in- 
chided  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherhmds.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  North  Brabant  has 
been  included  in  Holland,  and  the  other  provincesy  or  Austrian  Brabant,  in  Belgiom.  (JiV 
No.  XV.) 
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Spain  against  Catholic  France.  Louis  receded  before  l&is  menacing 
leagae,  and  by  restoring  Franche-Comt^,  which  he  knew  could  aiaocy 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,*  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly  sui^ended  the  war  until  the  French  khag  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  revenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Ejiowing  the  profligate  habits 
of  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh- 
bcwring  princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  vessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket ;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army,  armed  as  the  Frendi 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  luring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanidi 
Netherlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Mouse  and  the 
Rhine,'  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
withm  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,*  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the. 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saved  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster- 
diMU  meditated  submission;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modem  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
secure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters^  and  the  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
envoys  of  the  Dutch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

1.  jai»4arChapeUe  (a^ah-shahpel')  is  an  old  and  well-built  city  of  the  Flrossian  States,  near 
the  eastern  confines  of  Belgium,  eighty  miles  east  of  Brussels.  It  was  the  fayorite  residence 
of  Chartemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  have 
been  coadoded  in  this  city;  the  first,  May  Sd,  1666,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the 
second,  Oct.  18th,  1748,  between  the  difliarent  powers  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  sue- 
cession.  H«re  also  was  held  the  celebrated  congress  of  the  allied  pow^v  in  181 8L  (Map  No. 
XVII.) 

S.  The  Mnue  and  the  Rhine  ;— see  Map  No.  XV. 

3.  Jimsterdam^  a  famous  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
T.,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Znyder  Zee.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  are  all  founded 
on  piles,  driyen  fipom  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  a  soil  consisUng  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  and 
sand.  The  State-House,  a  magnificent  buUding  of  Areestone,  is  erected  on  a  foundation  of 
thirte^i  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  piles.  Numerous  canals  divide  the  city  into 
abont  a  hundred  islands.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
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Prince  William  of  Or&nge,  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  Republic,  soon  uttcceeded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  she  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  mterests, 
prepared  to  send  tooops  to  aid  the  Dutch ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but,  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Cond6  and  Turenne,  turnmg 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  G^many ;  and  although  Louk  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  be  had  lost.  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  \^th  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  oH  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  t^is  time  there  "appeared  a  seamiui  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne;  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  IHount  JEJtna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In^  the  second  battle, 
in  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch  fieet.  Under  a 
gratefiil  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  yesirs,  and  tisfkith- 
ful  servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant.  "  When  t  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  th'e  bones  of  his 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  confferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
allies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands, — all  French  Handers  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Comte. 
Spain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  the 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nfearly  perished,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gamed  a  barrier;  while  th« 
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otiier  powers,  diat  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  indepeiv 
dence,  all  lost  something.'' 

13.  The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  All  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare : 
in  1684  Cknoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  maurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moliere,  Ha- 
cine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Fenelon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fate  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
oomic  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  NanteSj  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom^ 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant. 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys those  who  attempted  to  esc^ipo,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
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France  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — some 
saj  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  hest  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Butch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  the 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  Holland 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league  :  anticipating  his  enemiea,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate*  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Lreland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re- 
covering the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  was 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshd 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy  Head;' 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur'  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hogue  ;*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  The  Palatinate^  by  which  is  generally  onderstood  the  Lover  Palatinate,  or  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  was  a  oountty  of  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  embraeii^  about  sixteen 
hundred  square  miles,  and  now  divided  among  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
Nassau,  &o.  That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  is  still  called  ^  Tlie 
flalatinate.**  fbe  Upper  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  in  Bar&ris, 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Amberg  was  its  capital.    {Mrp  No.  XVIJ.) 

S.  Beaeky  Head  is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southei )  coast  of  England,  eighteen  milai 
south-west  flfom  Hastings.    (.Mop  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Jfamur  is  a  strongly-fortifled  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  function  of  the  Sombre  and  Meiu^ 
thirty^ve  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  Cape  La  Hogue  is  a  prominent  headland  of  France^  on  the  Eng^  Channel,  stztetf 
miles  north-west  of  Cherbourg.    (Mof  No.  XIIT.) 
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17.  The  campaign  of  1693  was  fortunate  for  the  French,  who 
gained  the  bloody  battle  of  Nerwinden'  over  king  William — defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — ^made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  But  after  this  year  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person  ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decisive  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
exertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
a  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended, 
and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Conferetices  for  peace  com- 
menced in  1696;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,'  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Loiiis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg*  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

lY.  CoTEMPORARY  HisTORY. — 1.  Bcsides  France,  England,  Cter- 
many,  and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  allianoeSy 
the  strictly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  &  range  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  the 
histories  of  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 

J.  JWrwmtftfft  is  a  small  village  of  Beigtum,  about  Uiirty^hree  miles  8onth.ea8t  fh>m  Brussels. 

2.  Rysviick  is  a  small  tovoi  in  Ae  west  of  HoUand,  twx)  miles  south-east  from  Hague,  and 
thirty-five  south-weal  ftom  Amsterdam.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  terminated  what  is  known  in 
American  history  as  **  King  William's  War,"— a  war  between  the  French  and  the  English 
American  ooloniesi,  atteuded  with  numerous  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  were  in  alliance  witk 
the  French.    (Jl/a|>  No.  XV.) 

3.  Strashyirg  is  an  ancient  fortified  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  former  proT- 
ince  of  Alsuce.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Caovis,  in  504.  The  modem  building,  however,  was  begun  in  1015,  but  not  finished  till  th« 
fifteenth  century.  Its  spire  reaches  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.«ix 
liset— about  seven  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  about  five  feet  higher  than  tbe 
giMieyimmid  of  Oheops.    (Jlfopj  Nos.  Xm.  and  XVn.) 
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ike  Northern  States  are  seen  growing  in  importance,  and  beginning 
to  take  part  in  Eurc^ean  politics ;  wliile,  abroad,  colonies  are  planted, 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerfxd  nations , 

2.  It  was  not  nntil  after  the  Reformation  that  the  three  Scandi- 

navian States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

8WKDKN,     contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  nor 

^^"^        until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War," 

in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they 

took  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  southern  neighbors, 

when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 

and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 

Under  Gustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 

greatest  height ;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 

continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 

history  offers  little  further  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  student 

until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in   1697,  the  extraordinary 

events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury, is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do- 
mestic contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lolrest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  h9.ve  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the^hrone 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,'  gained,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulmen, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna*  in  1683.     A 

1.  JfoCzm  is  DOW  an  important  fortress  of  south-western  Eusda,  situated  on  the  right  bonk 
of  the  Dniester,  in  the  prorince  ot  Bessarabia.  The  Turlu  slrongly-fortifled  it  ii  1718,  but  it 
was  sacoessiyely  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1730, 1769,  and  1788.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  FUHnoy  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire^  is  on  the  southern  banlc  of  the  Danube,  thuM 
hw^diied  and  thirty  mi^  lioatli-east  <Mm  ^in,  and  ei9ht  mai  UM  toMt  noHb-wMft  tUtiak 
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reyoli  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  an  alli- 
ance formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  two 
months,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head' of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  Amounted  to  only  seventy 
'  thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
men  camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Not  to 
us,  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position, 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavering 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.     "  Can  you  not  aid  me !"  said  he  to  the 

Gonstantinople.  Populatton  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  In  Roman  history 
Vienna  is  known  as  Vinddbona^  (see  Map  No.  VIII.,)  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place 
where  Marcus  Aurelius  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margraves  or  dukes  held  Vienna 
tin  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
bouse  of  Hapsburg.  In  1484  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  court.  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of  the 
arch-dukes  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  from  the  city  is 
Bd&Oubmnn,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  Napo- 
leon: the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1808,  and  here  the  duke  of  Beichstadt,  «» 
or  Napoleon,  died  in  1833.    (Jlfaj»  Na  IVn.) 
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oham  of  the  Tartars,  who  passed  him  among  the  fo^tiyes.  '^  I  know 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  yon,  that  with  snch 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight.  Look  at  ihe  sky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  U3." 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sobieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity— of  civilization — ^had  prevailed;  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescubg  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin ;  and  Poland — ^unhappy  Poland  !  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  was 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia^  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
the  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Eussia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  whose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Russia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  systejn  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  ezor- 
tions  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplioing  of  the  army, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  small 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  constructed  the 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan- 
tageous port  of  Azof,'  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  of 

1.  Th»  sea  ofJitofy  the  Palus  Maotis  of  the  ancients,  commnnicates  by  tbe  narrow  strait  of 
fenicale,  (an.  Cimmerian  Bosporus^)  with  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Black  Sea.  Tlit 
port  of  Azof  is  at  the  m>uth  of  the  Don,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  AaoL 
The  town,  anciently  called  Tanais,  aid,  in  the  middle  ages,  7»«a,  onoe  had  an  extensiTO  tndib 
but  is  now  fast  falling  into  decay. 
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the  Black  Sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  com* 
menced  a  system  of  internal  improyements,  which  had  for  ito  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,'  the  Volga,'  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  commnnieation  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,'  a  city  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Western 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  learn 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com^ 
mon  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv 
ing  like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay ;  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  tie  principal  naval  arsenals ;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  medianical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkey,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  cotemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

v.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
the  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

L  The  Dmna  here  mentioned  rises  near  the  soorces  of  the  Volga,  and  empties  into  thA  Golf 
of  Riga,  in  the  Baltic,  nine  miles  t>eIow  Riga.  Another  riyer  of  the  same  name  falls  into  the 
White  Soa,  thirty-five  miles  below  Archangel. 

2.  The  Volga^  or  Wolga^  the  largest  river  of  Eorope,  has  its  sources  in  central  Russl^  and 
Its  month  In  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the  In- 
ternal traffic  of  that  empire ;  but  it  is  said  that  its  waters  are  decreasing  in  depth,  and  that 
sandbanks  are  becoming  serious  obstadee  to  its  navigation. 

S.  8U  Peteraburgy  the  modem  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  lloest  el»M  or 
Eorope,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  al  its  entranoe  into  the  Gvlf  of  Ftalaai. 
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ployed  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  tlie  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
'  a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,* 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitz* 
in  1699,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte  ;*  Transylvania,' 
Sdavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria; 
Podolia,*  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,'  remaining  in  the  pos- 
8<3S8ion  of  Poland,  while  Bussia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Black 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  ItcUy^  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  its 
people  merits  a  passmg  notice.  The  Beformation  had 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
"  States  of  the  Church;"  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautiful 
islands,  inflictjed  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  once.poor  and  miserable.  The  effects  of  Spanish  rule  are 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Loin- 
bardy.  "  The  Spaniards,"  h^  remarks,  "  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Ze%ta  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Dan> 
ube,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  (torn  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  this  towa 
is  variously  spelled  Zenta,  Zentha,  Zeuta,  and  Zeutha.)    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

52.  Carlowitt  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavouia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  aboot 
flAy  miles  south  of  Zenta.    (.««;» No.  XVn.) 

3.  Tranaflvania  is  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lying  east  of  Hungiry, 
and  north  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Wallachia.  It  is  divided  principally  among  three  dis- 
tinct races,— the  Magyar,  Uie  Szekler  or  Siculi,  and  the  Saxon.    (Map  No.  X  VII.) 

4.  Sela^vonioj  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  Haa- 
gary,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  southi 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Podolia,  now  a  province  of  south-western  Russia,  lies  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes ;  but,  in  1569,  it  was  united  to  Poland.  It 
has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793.    (Map  No.  XVII.)  , 

6.  The  Urkaine,  (a  word  signifying  "  the  frontier,''^)  was  an  extensive  country  in  the  sooth 
eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  Cbarkow, 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  chief  town.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

a.  Porte— the  Ottoman  court,  so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  sultan's  paluoe  wh6i«  Juitioe  It 
admteliteted;  at  th* Sublime  Peru.    L. p^rta,  Pr. porttf  ••adoor  oj  gate." 
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three  hundied  chousand  soids  :  they  left  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories :  they  left 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
^mies,  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

11.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  ♦He  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Castilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Risings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  events,   to  which  we  have  not  already  al- 
luded, that  mark   the  history  of  the  Spanish  penin-         ^^ 
sola  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion     spamsh 
of  the   Moors,  the   revolt  of  Portugal,   and  the   ac-   ^^"insula. 
knowledgment  of  the   independence  of   Holland.     Twice  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;    they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,   to   receive   Christian  baptism.      Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  an,d  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  propiising  to  rise  on  tho 
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first  signal.  This  circumstance  becoming  known,  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body  was  decreed,  and  the  cruel  mandate  was  carried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numbers^  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  This  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  e^ict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  con- 
quest, and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility  j  but  the  union  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organized  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,*  with  the  title 
of  John  IV.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,'  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years*  drOration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Ro- 
man Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Kepublic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  noble  aims 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
^jj         merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  of 

'  ASIATIC      imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
NATIONS,     generally  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

I.  Broganza  ia  a  town  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Portugal.  In  1442  it  waa  erected 
Into  a  duchy,  and  in  1C40,  John,  eighth  duke  of  Braganza,  ascended  the  Portugnese  tbrone^ 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.  His  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portagal,  and 
have  also  acquired  that  of  Brazil.  The  town  and  surrounding  district  of  Braganza  still  belong 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  the  duke  of  Braganza.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2*  Jifunster^  a  town  of  Westphalia,  Is  ninety-five  miles  north-east  from  Aix-la-chapelle.  !*• 
Irea  y  of  Munster  was  a  part  of  that  of  W^eslphalla,   Seo  We  iphalia,  p.  3i30.   (Map  No.  XVU^ 
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by  luxury,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  much 
from  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  the  Affghans,  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  hy  which  the 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Tartars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration,  flappily  for  the  country,  Shunchy, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manchoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch ;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — ^the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  fether.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hanoimedanism  throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English   ^^^  ^^^ 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  rial  bstab- 
and  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the   "s^^^^*^ 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam*  in  Soutli  America,  and 
m  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
to  hold  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

1.  Surinam,  or  Datch  Gaiana,  is  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America,  haying  French 
Guiana  on  the  east,  and  English  Guiana  on  the  west 

8.  The  Moluccas,  of  wliich  Aml>oyna  is  the  principal,  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  north 
of  Australia  or  New  Holland,  and  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
eUefly  for  the  production  of  spices,  parUculariy  nutmegs  and  cloves.  When  in  1511  the  Por- 
tuguese discovered  these  islands,  the  Arabians  were  ah'eady  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Dutch  took  he  islands  /h>m  them.  Since  1796  the  Moluccas  have  been  twice  oon* 
tncred  by  the  Engliib,  but  by  the  peace  of  Paris  hi  1815  th^  w«ra  reatored  to  the  Dutch. 

8* 
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in  the  island  of  Java ; — about  the  same  time  they  wrested  the  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  they  seized  and  colonized 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.*  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulations, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17.  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
yast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 
seas. 

18.  The  materials  for  $,  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  mea^e 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19.  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
other  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importan 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar''  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Cey/^m  is  a  laige  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  souttiMn  extremity  of  Hin* 
dostan.  Tlie  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  Cochin-Chtna,  is  its  most 
▼aluBble  prodaction.  Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,^ojr 
that  Ceylon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  civilized  country. 
After  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795,  the  English  took  poisesiioi 
of  Ceylou,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them. 

iL  MoAagMcar  ia  a  burge  is^d  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  from  which  it  is  sep** 
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which  proved  futile  on  account  of  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
island.  In  1672  the  French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicherry,' 
in  Hindoscan,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  established  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  place  waa 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
small  part  of  the  island  of  Java,*  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,'  the 
island  of  Bombay,*  and  Fort  William  erected  ^t  Calcutta*  in  1699, 

rated  by  Mozambiqae  Chaimel.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815  the  French  formed  sereral  small 
eoloniea  on  the  eastern  eoast  of  the  island ;  and  from  1818  to  1825  the  English  miisionarieB  had 
Bome  snocess  in  converting  the  natives ;  but  since  the  latter  period  the  missionaries  have  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  island,  and  Madagascar  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  barbarooa 
countries  of  eastern  Africa. 

1.  Pondicherry  is  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  eighty  miles  Bouth>west 
from  Madras.  Population  about  fifly-flve  thousand.  The  French  possessions  in  India,  com> 
prising  Pondicberry,  Chandemagore,  Karical  in  the  Oamatic,  Mah6  in  Malabar,  and  Ifanaon  in 
Orlssa,  with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total  popUUUon  of  about  one  hundred  and 
aixty<«ix  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

2.  Java  is  a  large  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  south  Of  Borneo^  belonging  prhidpally  to 
the  Diach,  and  the  centre,  as  w^  as  the  most  valuable,  of  th^r  possessions  in  tlie  East  Area» 
a  little  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Population  between  five  and  six  millions. 
The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter  fbunded  Batavia  in 
1619.  In  1811  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pursuance  of  Vb» 
treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

3.  Madras  is  a  large  city  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  fh>m  Oalcuita.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Madras  is 
badly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  flnt 
acquisition  made  in  India  by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  grant  from  the  rajah  of  B^nagur, 
in  1639,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  The  fort  was  besieged  in  1702  by  one  of  Aurung- 
stfje's  generals ;  and  in  1744  by  the  French,  to  whom  It  surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of 
three  days.  It  was  restored  to  the  Engll^  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  successfully  sos- 
tuned  a  memorable  siege  by  the  French  under  Lally  in  1758-9 ;  since  which  it  has  experienced  no 
hostile  attack.  Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  the  same  name,  which  embrace* 
the  whole  of  South  Hindostan,  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  north  from  Cape  Comorin. 

4.  Bombay  is  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  abcut  two  hundrod  and  forty 
thousand.  In  1530  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  it 
WM  cedod  to  Charles  II.„in  1661,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine'<s  dowry;  and  in  1668  it  waa 
trniMffflTPii  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 
Boon  liter  it  realized  to  the  company  a  revenue  of  three  thousand  poundi  a  year.  Bombay  ia 
tlM  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name. 

5.  Calcuitoy  the  capital  of  the  British  dominion*  in  Uie  Gait,  is  lituated  on  th«  eMttni  ild* 
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the  whole  inhabited  by  Inly  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  formed  th« 
extent  of  their  East  India  possessions.  Such  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginning, and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that  ^*  now 
rules  over  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  has  princes  for  its  servants, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty." 

2 1 .  The  first  successful  attempt  at  American  colonization  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  freedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  English 
formed  settlements  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonized  im til  the  year 
1 733  ;  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  sevMiteenth  century,  is 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  .wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  nobl&  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  Tho  early  colonists, 
those  af  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  faith  and^worship ; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  independence,  wid  those  prindples  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all, — 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
alted heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue  j  but  to  American 
citizens  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  suc- 

of  the  river  Uoogly,  the  most  western  arm  of  the  Ganges,  abont  one  hnndred  miles  (torn  Iti 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Resident  popalation  about  two  hmidred  and  Ihirty  thousand. 
The  English  first  made  a  settlement  here  in  169b,  when  Calcutta  was  but  a  small  Tillage,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  husbandmen,  in  1756  a  Bengal  chief  diq>osses8ed'tho  English  of  their  settle- 
ment, but  it  was  retaken  by  Ciolonel  Cliye  in  the  following  year,  since  wMdi  ft  has  been  qtA^tf 
ratalned  by  the  BritUh,  and  risen  to  its  pretest  degree  of  importaaoe. 
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ceeding  time  has  perfected  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  general  history  like  the  present  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
such  a  subject  justice ;  and  instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  compend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Ameroan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  him, 
and  with  some  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youth 
will  early  make  himself  familiar,  before  he  enters  uponUhe  study  of 
the  general  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER   y. 

TJTE    EIGHTEENTH  OENTURT. 

L  WAR  OP  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OP  THE 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Pride  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Events  that  tod  to  the^varof  the 
[^>anish  Succession."  England,  Gbrmany,  and  Holland,  declark  \va.r  against  France, 
1702.— 2.  Causes  that  indaced  England  to  engage  in  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
of  Idng  William.  Queen  Anne.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Austria  and  England.  Th« 
French  generals.— 4.  The  campaign  or  1702.  Naval  events.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  EVihts 
or  1703.— 5.  Events  or  1704.  [Blenheim.  Gibraltar.]— 6.  Events  or  1705  and  1706.  French 
losses.  [RamiUies.  Mons.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Overtures  of  peace.  Campaign  or 
1707.  [Atananza.  Toulon.]  Events  op  1706.  t^udenarde.  Brussels.]— 8.  Sufferings  of  the 
French  in  the  year  1709.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 9.  Louis  in  vain  seeks  pet^  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  [Malplaquet.]  Successes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  domestic 
misfortunes.— 10.  Death  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event  Decline  of  the 
war.— 11.  Treaty  OP  Utrecht,  April  11th,  1713.  [Minorca.  Newfoundland.  Hudson's  Bay 
territory.  St.  Christopher.  Radstadt.  Lisle.  Alsace.]— 12.  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  Charactm 
OP  THE  reign  op  Louis  XIV. 

n.  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XIL  OF  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  north  and  east  op  Europe  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Beginnii^ 
of  the  reign  of  the  Russian  monarch.— 2.  Leading  object  with  the  Czar.  He  is  induced  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [Livonia.  Riga.]— 3.  Sweden.  Reported  character 
of  Caiarlea  XIL  The  Swedish  council,  and  declarations  of  Charles.  Change  in  the  king's 
character. — 1  Beginning  op  hostilities  against  Sweden,  in  the  year  1700.  [Sleswick. 
Holstein.  Narva.]  Charles  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 5.  The  PoUsh  king.  Charles 
inarches  against  Narva.— 6.  Signal  depbat  op  the  Russians  at  Narva.  Remark  of  the 
Czar.  Superstition  of  the  Russians.- 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Charles. 
— S.  Victories  op  Charles  in  the  tear  1702.  [Courland.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  Polish 
king  deposed.  [Pultusk.]  Charle».declines  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.— 9.  Increase  of  his  power 
and  influence.  [Borysthenes.]  His  views,  and  plans,  for  the  ftoture.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
successes,  of  the  Czar.  [Neva.  Ingria.]— 11.  March  op  Charles  into  Russia,  1707*^ 
[Smolensko.]— 12.  Passage  of  the  Desna.  [Desna.]  Misfortunes  of  Charles.- 13.  Situation  of 
the  Swedish  army  in  the  winter  of  1708-9.  Advance  of  Charles  in  the  Spring.  [Pultowa.]— li 
Siege  and  Battle  OP  PuLTowA.  Escape  of  Charies.  [Bender.  Campbell's  descripti(m  of  the 
catastrophe  at  Pultowa.] — 15.  Important  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa.— 16.  Warlike  views 
still  entertained  by  Charies.  He  enlists  the  Turks  in  his  favor.  Treaty  between  the  Russians 
and  Turks.  [Pruth.]— 17.  Lengthened  stay  of  Charles  in  Turkey.  Return  op  Charles.— 18. 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Events  op  1715.  [Stock- 
holm.] Siege  of  Stralsund.  Irruption  into  Norway.  Project  of  a  union  with  Russia.  Death 
OP  Charles,  1718.  [Frederickshall.]— 19.  Change  in  Swedish  affhirs.  Peace  with  Russia. 
[Nystad.]- 20.  Character  op  Charles  the  Twelfth.  [Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  bhn.] 
—21.  Death  and  character  op  Peter  the  Great. 

UL  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OP  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

L  Eflbcts  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  European  Alliance  for  guaranteeing  the  ftilfflmentef 
the  treaty    Spain  Anally  compelled  to  accede  to  it.— 2.  War  between  Enoland  ajto  fSiuM 
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1730.  Its  causes.— 3.  Causes  of  the  war  of  thk  Avstrun  tvccBssioif.  [PragmaHo 
eanctioo.] — 4.  Claims,  and  designs,  upon  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  position  of  England. — 5, 
Plan  of  THE  COALITION  AGAiMST  AUSTRIA.  InTEslon  of  Austfla,  1741.  The  diet  of  Frank- 
fort. [Frankfort.]  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Hungarians.  Events  of  1743  and  1743.  [Munich. 
Dottingen.]— 6.  Successes  and  revises  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1744.  The  Austrian  general.— 7. 
Death  of  Charles  Albert,  1745.  Successes  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  betvrewi 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Francis  I.— 8.  Events  in  Italy  in  1745.  [Piedmont,]  Events  of  Uie  in- 
TASiON  OF  England,  1745-6.  [Edinburgh.  Preston-pans.  Culloden.]  Cruelties  of  the  Eng- 
lish.—9.  Events  in  America,  1745-6.  [Cape  Breton.]— 10.  Events  or  1746-7.  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle«  Oct.  1748.   In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties. 

IV.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR :— 1756-63. 

1.  Hie  EieBT  TEARS  OF  PEACE  that  foUowed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Causes  that 
THREATENED  ANOTHER  WAR.— 3.  East-bidia  colouial  difBcolties  between  France  and  EnglaikL 
— 3.  North  American  <Ufficttlties.  Beoinnino  or  hostilities  in  1754.  Braddock's  defeat, 
1755.— 4.  The  connected  interests  of  all  the  European  States.  The  relations  between  PrussUt 
mnd  Austria.  European  Alliances  growing  out  of  them.— 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
Praasia.— 6.  First  Campaign  or  Frederic,  1756.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  1756.  Tlie  first  campaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  of  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  Kolin.  [Kolin.]  General  invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  in 
Gennany.— 9.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic  [Berlin.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  army. 
Frederic  advances  into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossback.  [Rossback.]— 11. 
Results  of  the  battle.  Frederic's  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.- 12.  The  English 
and  Hanoverians  resume  their  arms.  Aflkirs  in  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Lissa.  [Lissa.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.-14.  Successes  of  the  duke  oi 
Brunswick,  1758.  Frederic  in  Silesia — escapes  ih}m  the  Austrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [Olmutz.}— 15.  Battle  of  Zomdorf.  [2k>rndorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
ci  Hochkirchen.  [Hochkirchen.]  Results  of  the  campaign,— 16.  Loraes  of  the  French  in  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  1759.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf. 
[Kunersdorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies.— 19.  Losses  of  Frederic  in  the 
eampaignof  1760.  He  defeats  the  enemy  at  Liegnitz  andTorgau.  [Liegnitz.^Torgai^]— 90. 
^  The  campaign  in  Germany.— 21.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Losses  of  Spain  and 
France.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Belleisle.  Guadeloupe.]— 22.  The  campaign  of  1761.  Coldness 
of  England,  and  change  in  the  Russian  councils.— 23.  General  peace  or  1763.  The  results,  to 
En^and— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  military  character  or  Frederic 

V.  STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUlWMf. 

J.  General  peace  in  Europe.  Results  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War."  Efforts  of  Frederic 
fwr  the  good  of  his  i)eople.— 2.  France  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Loui?  2^V, 
Accession  of  Louis  XVI.— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.]  Dismemberment  of  Poland,  1773. — 4.  State  or  parties  in  England. 
Taxation.  Resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute.— 5.  The  Grenville  ministry.  The  case  of  Bir. 
Wilkes.— 6.  The  subject  of  American  taxation.  The  Stamp  Act.— 7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
in  her  attempts  to  coerce  the  Americans.— 8.  Opening  or  the  war  with  the  colonies.—O, 
European  relations  or  England.  Aid  extended  to  the  Americans.— 10.  Capture  of  Bur- 
goyne,  1777,  and  alliance  between  France  and  the  American  States. — 11.  Begin- 
ning of  the  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.— 12.  War  in  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. St.  Lucia.]— 13.  Hostilities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthroyf  of  the  French  power 
there.- 14.  War  between  Spain  and  England.  Events  of  1779.  [St.  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
— 15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fleet  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
— 16.  The  English  claim  of  the  right  of  search.  Armed  neutrality  against  England. 
Principles  of  the  Neutrality.  General  concurrence  in  them.— 17.  Rupture  between  England 
AND  Holland.— 18.  Capture  of  St.  Eustatia  by  the  English.  [St.  Eustatia.]— 19.  The  Spaniards 
conquer  West  Florida.  The  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  batUa 
off  tbe  ooasi  of  Holland.    [Dogger  Bank.]— 20.  Results  of  the  war  between  England  and 
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hor  American  colonfes.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  1781,  and  de^ 
■traction  of  the  Spanish  works.— 21.  Minorca  talcen  by  Spain,  178&2.  Losses  of  the  English  ii 
the  West  Indies.  [Bahamas.]  Naval  viclory  of  the  English.  [Carribee  Islands.]— 22.  Con- 
tinned  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Preparations  for  an  assault.— 23.  The  assault.- 24.  Generous  condae 
Of  the  British  seamen.  Results  of  the  assault.— 25.  The  war  in  the  East  Indies.  Accotint 
of  Hyder  All.  [Mysore.  Seringapatam.]— 26.  Successes  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  llppoo 
Salb,  in  1780.  Events  of  1781-2.— 27.  Tippoo  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  English,  1783.  Re- 
newal  of  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo,  1799.-28.  Treaty  op  1782.  Giniru 
TREATY  or  1783,  between  En|4aiMi,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  terms.- 29.  Remarks  upon  the  w0 
oftheReroluUon. 

VL  THE  KEtENCH  REVOLUTICttr. 

I.  Hie  Democratic  spirit  of  the  American  Berohition :— Its  inflneiioe  upon  French  sodeiy. 

•  2.  State  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.<-^  Lome  XVL    His  character.— i 

FiNAMciAL  nirnouLTiss.    Efforts  of  Tnrgot  and  Neekar,  and  the  oi^>o8itlon  wUch  th^  «h 

countered 5.  llie  system  of  CUonne,aiKl  Its  results.— d.  Brienne  ciUIsThe  Statbs4?kreral 

—7.  Removal  of  Brienne,  and  restoration  of  Neekar.  The  polii^  of  the  court.— 8.  The  general 
agitation  throughout  France. '  The  evils  to  be  complained  ot  The  clergy  and  the  nohtUty. 
The  philosophic  party.  The  calling  of  the  States^neral— a  revolutionary  measure.  Demandi 
of  tiie  Oommons.  Results  of  the  elections.— 9.  New  difBculty  at  the  opening  of  the  States* 
general.  Its  final  settlement— 10.  Effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  third  estate,  RBvoLunoNART 
■TA*rE  OP  Paris.  Attack  upon  the  Bastile,  1789.— 11.  Louis  throws  himself,  for  support,  upon 
the  popular  party.— 12.  The  effect.  Revolutionary  movements  throughout  France.  Grbat 
Political  chanobs.— 13.  Two  months  of  quiet.  Famine,  and  mobs,  in  Paris.  The  mob  at 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  family  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  Nbw 
Constitution.  Marshalling  op  Parties.  The  Jacobin  club. — 15.  Its  character.  Its 
leaders.  Mirabeau.  His  character,  and  death.— 16.  The  Emiorant  Nobility.  [Ooblents.] 
Attempted  ESCAPE  op  1-he  royal  pamily,  1791.  The  king  aweary  to  support  the  new  eon- 
stUution.  Dissolution  of  the  ^Constituent  Assembly."— 17.  The  ** Ijegislative  Assembly.** 
Chief  parties  in  it.  Growing  influence  of  the  Jacobhis.— la  First  acts  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. Object  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  declared  aoaiiut 
AtTSTRiA,  1792.  Real  causes  of  the  war.— 19.  Collection  of  forces,  and  invAsion  of  Franee. 
Hie  effects  produced  in  France.— 20.  Massacre  op  the  10th  op  Auoust.  Acts  <tf  tiie  As- 
sembly. Flight  of  L|i  Fayette.  Dumouriez.— 2f.  Massaorrs  op  Septbmber.-^3.  VictDries 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Marseilles  Hymn.]— S3.  Decree  of  the  National  CenvenUoB. 
Trial  and  execution  op  Louis  XVI. 

[1793.]  24.  Fall  op  the  Girondists.- 35.  Rule  of  the  Jacobins.— 20.  The  Reign  of 
Terror.  Execution  of  the  quem.  Triumph  op  Inpidcuty.— 37.  Divisions  among  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Fall  oP'Tbe  Dantonists.- 28.  War  against  Europe.— 29.  Defection  of  Do* 
mourie2.— 30.  Fate  of  Custine.— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  fh>ntier.  In  other  quarters.— 32.  In- 
■URRECTION  OP  La  Vendee.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Saumur,  and  defeat  at  Nantes. 
[Saumur.]  Repeated  defeats  of  the  Republicans.  [Torfou.]— 33.  Cruelties  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Vendeans  cross  into  Brittany.  [Cholet  Chateau  Gonthier.]— 34.  Closing  scenes  of  the 
Vendeanwar.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savenay.  The  Vendean  leaders.]— 35.  Insurrectiohs  nt 
THE  SOUTH  OP  FRANCE.  MarsciUes  and  Lyons.— 36.  Siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
— 37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1794.]  38.  Progress  of  the  Revolution  after  the  fiUl  of  Danton.— 39.  Fall  op  RobebrbrrI} 
AND  END  OP  THE  Reion  OP  TERROR. — 40.  MiUtftry  condition  of  France. — 41.  The  EncI lish  vio* 

TORIOUS  AT  sea,  AND  THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  LAND.  [BisCay.] — 42.  SECOND  PARTITION  OF  PO- 
LAND.—43.  Third  partition  op  Poland. 

[1795.]  44.  Dissolution  op  the  pirst  coalition  against  Prance.  Austria,  England, 
Imd  Russia. — 45.  Internal  condition  of  France.  The  Newt  Constitution. — 46.  Insurrectios 
tN  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon.— 47.  Military  events  of  1795. 

[1796.]  48.  Invasion  op  Germany  by  Jordan  and  Moreau.— 49.  The  Armt  op  Italy.  Victo* 
rifis  of  Napoleon.  [Montenotte.  Millesslmo.  Lodi.  Arcole.  Mantua.]— 50.  DisTURBANCfi 
m  England.    Spain.    English  supremacy  at  sea.    French  ir  vasion  of  Ireland. 

[I7V7.]   51.  Napolbon's  AutTRUM  cAMPAioM.   Trbatt  tT  Campo  Fobmio.   [Campo  f^ 
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mio.]    LosseB  of  Kaly.  93.  8trUb  of  partlM,  and  EiTABUgHMBRT  or  Mii  iTAfti  DCspotmm  m 
Frjlnck. 

[1798.]  53.  Preparatigki  for  the  invasion  or  Enolahd.  Expedition  to  Eoypt,— 54. 
Preparations  for  the  expedition.— 55.  Surrender  of  Malta.  [Malta.]  Storming  of  Alexandria.*" 
56.  Policy  of  Napoleon.  [The  Arab  population.  Cairo.]  Battle  or  the  Ptramioi.-^. 
Battle  or  the  Nile.— 58.  Remarlcable  energy  of  Napoleon.  Conqaest  of  Upper  Egypt. 
[17S9.]  Syrian  Expedition.— 59.  Siege  or  Acre.  [Mount  Tabor.]  Battle  or  Mount 
Tabor.  [Nazareth.]— 60.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  Battle  or  Aboukir.-^!.  State  of 
affairs  in  Europe.— 63.  Napoleon's  return  to  France.  Overthrow  or  the  Directory.  [Bt» 
Cloud.]    Napoleon  First  Consul.    Changes  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  close  of  the  reign  op 
Louis  XIV. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Kyswidk  had 
not  hnmbled  the  pride  of  Lonis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
soceessitm."  The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
dnke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French 
monarch.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  to 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  arch-duke  his  kinsman, 

i^e  gold  a^d  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the  ^brmaot*' 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  hol- 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ^J]^^  ^^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  archduke  resolved  to  sup-     against 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not     ^fj??^"* 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
sidfety  of  those  nations ;  and  on  the  15^  of  May,  1702,  these  three 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
arch-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
Ml  Austriim  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  but 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
as  £&  insuH  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  a  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  Franco 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  was  preparing  to 

26 
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take  the  field  iu  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies^  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse  occasioned  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flander& 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Villars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Yilleroy,  sue- 
oeeded  him ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  ihe  quality  of  sub- 
mission as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough. and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results : 
u.  THK     Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMPAIGN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Khine  the  French  gained 

^'        *     some  successes :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz,^  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 

destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,'  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 

shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America. 

TIT    Tcvicwrs 

OF  1703.    ^^  ^^^  spring  of  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Ehine,  thus  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
demonstration  against  Vienna  itself 

5.  In  the   spring  of   1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 

marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

'of  m1^  joined  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  the 

small  village  of  Blenheim,*  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over 

the  French  and  Bavarians.     Each  army  numbered  about  eighty 

1  Ckidiz  is  an  Importaat  city  and  seaport  of  Andalusia,  in  southern  Spain,  sixty  miles  north> 
weBt  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Carthagiiilani. 
(Map  No.  XUI.) 

2.  Vigo  Bay  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  a  little  north  of  Portugal. 

3.  Blnhnm  is  a  small  village  of  western  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  thirty-three  milM  north- 
Mat  (h>m  Uhn.    OVd^  No.  XVU.) 
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thousand  man^  ai.d  the  vanquished  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together, abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  b.ehind  the  Rhine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
coalition ;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  an  English  and  Putch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Greorge  Rooke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,*  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  ^  events 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1706  of 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany ;  but  the 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Villeroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.'  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  less,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Mens'  and  N^mur.     In 

1.  Gibraltar^  the  Calpe  of  the  Greeks,  formed,  with  Abyla  on  the  African  coa«t,  the  ^Pilkn 
of  Hercules.*'  The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a  mountainous  promontory  or  rock,  pro- 
jecting south  into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  milo 
fn  breadth.  Th'e  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Eoropa  Point.  The  north  side  of  tho 
promontory,  fronting  the  long  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  is  per- 
pendicular, and  wholly  inaccessible.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
'<reme)y  difScult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  than,  even  if  they  were  not  fw- 
afied,  next  to  impossible,  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  success.  Here  the  fortiQcations  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  princi- 
pal batteries  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  miscliief  fro^n  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vast 
galleries  have  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  com- 
munications have  been  established  between  the  diflferent  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  Arabians  first  landed  in  Spain,  in  the  year  711.  It  wai  taken  from  them  im 
1302:  in  1333  they  retook  it,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  it  in  1462  by  Henry  IV.  of  Spain. 
August  4th  1704  the  British  captured  it,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and 
assaulted,  but  without  success  In  1729  Spain  oflTered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  place,  but 
in  vain.  The  last  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  Spain  combined,  in  1779, 
during  the  war  with  England  which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  fortress.    {J\fap  No.  XIII.) 

%  Ramillies  is  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  (Jlfi^ 
No.  XV.) 

3.  Jtfons  is  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  thirty-two  mites  south- irest  from  Brussels.  (Map 
No.  XV.) 
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other  quarters  €he  tampaign  was  equally  disastrous  to  Louis.  Bar- 
celona^ surrendered  to  the  English ;  even  Madrid*  submitted  to  the 
allies ;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  French  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 

reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  them.     The  cam- 

VL  CAM- 

PAioNOF    paign  of  1707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fortunes 

^'^^'      On  the  plain  of  Almanza*  the  French  won  a  victory  over 

the  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war. 

(April   1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 

throne  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.*     In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 

^^^y^^  French  army  near  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Flanders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,'  which,  a  short  time 

before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.     Again  the  frontier  of 

France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709  commenced  with  one  of  the  most  rigorous 

,»,^«    winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 
vra.  1709.  ^  .  1    J     xi       .  .  3    ^        ^       t   . 

trees  perished ;  the  sown  gram  was  destroyed,  and  evfery- 

iSkAng  portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populace  began  to 

1.  BareOonOy  fbe  capital  of  OaUilonia,  ta  a  city  and  aeaport  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
three  htindred  and  fifteen  milee  north-east  from  Madrid.  It  is  sappoaed  to  have  been  fonnded 
by  the  Oarthaginians  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  been 
named  from  its  (bonder  Hamiloar  Bareino,    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

8.  Madrid^  the  modem  capital  of  Spidn,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  oocuplee  Uie 
alte  of  the  andMit  Mantua  Carpetanomm,  a  fortified  town  l>eIonging  to  the  OarpetanL  It  was  a^ 
twwards  called  Majoritum,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  who  gare  it  its  present 
name.    (JVajr  No.  Xin.) 

3.  Almania  is  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Murcia,  ninety-three 
milee  north-west  from  Carthagena.  In  the  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town 
April  S9th,  1707,  the  French  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  The  allies.  In  the  ia- 
tarest  of  the  arch-duke  Cliarles,  lost  five  tliousand  men  Idlled  on  the  field,  and  nearly  ten  \hovf 
§md  taken  prisoners.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Toulon,  the  first  naral  port  in  France,  is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  thirty-two  miles 
iontb'east  from  Marseilles.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  ii 
wholly  indebted  for  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  position,  to  Louia 
XIV.,  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  (Map  Now 
XIII.) 

5.  Oudenarde  is  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-three  miles  west  from  Brussels.  In  the  battle  of 
July  11th,  1706,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Vendome  commanded  the  French  army.  (Map 
No.  XV.) 

0.  Bruges  is  a  town  of  Belgium,  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  north-west  from 
Brussels.  At  a  very  early  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  and  com* 
mercial  industry.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  the  central  emporl- 
«ia  of  the  whole  commercial  world,  and,  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Ra  iseattc  oonfe  leracy,  had 
resident  oonsuLs  arid  ministers  from  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    (Jtfiqr  No.  XV.) 
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olamor  from  present  sufferings,  and  the  dismal  prospect  before  then; 
bat  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  i^point  deputies  to 
visit  the  provinces,  buy  com,  and  watch  over  the  public  peace,  the 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  l^em,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  com  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  desisted  from  £u*ther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prerogative. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul- 
ture at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States, 
slighting  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  mari^ial  YUlars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet'  (Sept  1 1th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence; but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  tiian  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — since  at^ 
tributed  to  the  small  pox,  but  tiben  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  aU 
parties.  Early  in  1 7 11 ,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual, — 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
on  the  1  Ith.of  April,  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

L  MalpUquet  (iiuil>plah'-ka)  is  «  small  town  of  France,  near  the  border  of  Belgium,  fortj* 
three  miles  south-west  firom  Brtiasels.  In  the  boUle  fought  here  Sept.  11th,  1700— the  bloodiest 
tai  the  **  War  of  the  Spanish  succession^— the  allies  were  commanded  bj  Marlborough  and 
BogMie.  The  freooh  army  numbered  seventy  thousand;  the  allies  eighty  thousand.  Th0 
fllUet  left  tm  uty  thoosaad  in  Idlled,  and  the  French  about  ten  thousand.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
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to  bj  all  the  belligerents  except   Austria.     England  was  gratified 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  cession 
OP        of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,*  together  with  Newfoundland,* 
'"^"OHT,     Hudson's  Bay  Territory,*  and  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher.*    Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  his 
1  enouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,*  concluded  in  1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  Keu  of  Spain, — ^the  Spanish  monarchy 
thus  losing  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.     Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle*  and  t^rench  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  was 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.^ 

12.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal  acts  of  the  reiffn  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  breathed  his  last 

X.   CHARAO* 

TEE  OF  THE  ^^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seven  years, 
REisN  OF  or  fifty  .four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.  Lonis 
LOUIS  XIV.  ^^g  ^^^  j^^g^  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
civilized  people.  In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession, despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anfrchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monarch 
yklone  was  able  to  bend  all  mindfe  to  his  purposes.  The  nobility 
Btood  submissive  before  the  throne, — ^the  people,  in  silence  and  suf- 
fering, far  beneath  it.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with  modern  civilization,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch  ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Minorca.    See  Balearic  Mbb,  p.  152. 

3.  J\reiofoundland,  a  large  island  of  North  America,  off  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  celebrated 
for  its  fisheries.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
England. 

3.  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  embraced  a  large  but  indefinite  extent  of  comitry,  mostly  .on  the 
west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  long  monopolized  nearly  aU  tlie 
Air  trade  of  British  North  America. 

4.  St,  Ckristophor^t  is  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  hnndred  miles  south-east  bm 
Porto  Rico.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Columbus,  but  was  first  settled  by  the  BngUflli 
in  1623. 

5.  Radstadt  is  a  small  Austrian  town  one  hundred  and  forty-Aye  miles  south-west  ftoo 
Vienna.    ( JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Lisle  is  a  Strongly-fortified  city  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  one  hundred  aw 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  ft-om  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  ha  re  been  founded  in  640.  It 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of  Fr  mce,  and  the  dates  of  Bar 
gundy.    (Jtfop  No.  XIII.) 

7.  Msace  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  Ge^ 
man  duchy,  and  tte  inhabitants  still  speak  German.  Strar|t>aig  is  the  chief  city.  (M^l^^* 
Xttt) 
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among  the  fjivored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  learning,  no  life, 
among  the  people ;  and  had  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  intellect,  heen  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
oriental  simplicity  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  or  Sweden.— 
1.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession'*  engaged  ,    „        _ 

^  o   O         I.  THW  MO&TH 

the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  casting  a  and  easp 
shadow  of  gloom  t)n  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^^  kueope. 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  ef  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,^  to  make  Russia  a  great 
commercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,*  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Kiga,% which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
aflForded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  betweea 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eigliteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  ihe  ministers 

1.  Finland  and  I.ivonior  are  the  two  •astern  gulfs  of  the  Baltic.  St.  PetenbniVi  at  the  easton 
extremity  of  the  fbrmcu-,  and  Riga,  near  the  head  of  the  lattw,  are  now  the  two  moit  important 
cities  and  ports  iu  the  Russian  dominions. 

ii.  Riga  is  a  str  jngly-foriified  c"  f  of  Rassia,  situated  on  the  river  Dwina,  nliM  nuitf  fir»m  tta 
entrance  inio  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.    Population,  seventy  thousand* 

a.  The  title  given  by  the  Russians  lo  their  king,  and  pronounded  Ttur* 
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of  foreign  conrts  to  be  of  a  haughty  and  mdolent  di8|>08ition,  and 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  puhlic  busmess,  nor  evinced 
any  ardor  for  military  pursuits.  But  Charles  was  neither  Known  to 
others  nor  did  he  know  himself  until  the.  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  concealed 
talmits.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  whioo 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  ^ 
an  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  resoliv 
tion  was  fixed  j—^^^  that  he  would  never  enter  up(m  an  unjust  war,  hut 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.^'  From  that  moment  Charles  renounced 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placing 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  resolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  an- 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stern,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 

u.  BEGIN-    his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 

NiNG  OF     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,*  a  city  of  H<^- 

AGAINST     stein,  friendly  to  Sweden ;  the  king  of  Poland  invested 

SWEDEN.     Riga ;  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 

siege  to  Narva.'    Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  placed 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against 

the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,' 

their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 

soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 

the  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  ifigorous 

conduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

1.  Sleswickf  now  included  in  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  a  city  and  seaport  town  of  Den 
BMric,  sevMity  miles  north-west  Arom  Hamburg.  Holstein  is  the  soutb«m  duchy  or  provinoe 
of  Denmark,  extending  to  .the  Elbe,  and  having  the  dnehy  of  Sleswiok  on  the  north.  At  the 
period  above-mentioned  the  city  of  Sleswick  was  incloded  in  the  territories  of  the  doke  of 
Holstein,  who,  having  married  a  sister  of  Charles  XII^  and  being  oppressed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  his  master,  had  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  assisfanoe.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  J^arva  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  eight  miles  fh>m  its  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Uvonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  firom  St.  Petersburg. 

3.  Copenhsgn^  the  c^>ital  of  Denmark,  is  a  well-fortilied  city,  built  principally  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small  island  of  Amak,  the 
oh«B«rt  between  them  forming  the  port.  It  was  founded  in  1166.  Its  environs  are  celebrated 
fbrtlMirbeaaty.    (^a/»  No.  XIV.) 
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aad  rendered  his  own  name^  at  the  age  of  eighteen^  the  terror  of  the 
North,  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Eiga>  being  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
same  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel, 
availed  himsdf  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
Charles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates,  ike  Russian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
ei^ity  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  monlii  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
only  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  of  thk 
force,  driving  before  him  more  than  thirty  thousand  Russians 
Russians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  march. 
Scarcely  iJlowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  without 
wiuting  for  the  remainder  of  1^  little  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp 
was  Ibrced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  icross  the  river ;  and 
on  ihiB  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Cziur,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  wibjects,  he  said : — ^**  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
.  magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Rus- 
sian bishop,  was  read  p.  their  churches,  imploring  St  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pur- 
sued steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  occupied  hib  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out  his  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  im 
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liieKms  improYementa  for  oiyilmng  his  barbarous  irabje^  Gbarles, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  wel&re  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8,  Having  wintered  at  Narvfi,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Eiga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland^  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 

OF  oHABLBs  8*^*  wlthout  opposltion,  and  at  length,  in  July  1702, 

IN  THB  YKA»  dcfeatcd  Augustus  in  a  bjoody  battle  fought  on  a  vast 

plain  between  Warsaw  and  Craeow.'     A  second  victory 

gamed  by  Charles  at  Pultusk^  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 

completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  deposed 

by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 

Leczinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.    (January 

1704.)     Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  have 

assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his 

ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  jdeasure  in  bestowmg 

thrones  upon  others  than  in  winnmg  them  for  hin^self. 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  dcmin* 
ions  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  tiie 
Baltic ;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  wact  prevented  firom 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offend- 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  the 
Russians  in  check  towards  the  east :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

1.  Qmrland  is  a  prorinoe  of  Kiuaks  en  Che  Baltie  coast,  north  of  the  ancient  Uthuaola. 
(See  Lithuania,  p.  313.) 

S.  Warsaw^  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  iiftjr 
miles  southwest  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  east  from  Berlin 
the  Prussian  capital  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  for^  thousand.  In  1795,  in  tbe  third 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia :  in  1806  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
gnad^duchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  1815  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  that 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate  constitution  and  adminiatratioa 
Waisaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  iUrfated  Polish  revolution  of  1831.    See  p.  527.  (JUf 

Ko.xvn.) 

-  3.  Craeow  is  on  the  north  bank  <rf  the  VlstiOa,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south-west  tN» 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  north-east  from  Vienna.  Previously  to  the  seventeenthwentmjr 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings,  and  many 
ether  illustrious  men,  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  others  it  containi 
the  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  Sobieski  the  deliverer  of  Poland,  and  of  the  "last  of 
tbe  Pedes,"  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  an  arUflcial  moaiK^ 
Of  earth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.   (Map  No> 

4.  IWttMft  is  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  the  western  bank  of  a  gmall  tribotuy  or  w« 
VmaStu    rJHi^NoXVU.) 
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the  German  Ocean  almosi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borjsthenes,'  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  by  ihe  sword  of  the 
conqueror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Charles  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  hia 
vengeance,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib? 
ertyt^the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  inter- 
ested himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officers 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  exv 
amine  into  the  resources,  of  those  countries. 

10.  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  be^i  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gained 
several  little  advantages ;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,*  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  year  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria ;' 
tJie  next  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Ssixony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  ihe  Russian  territories. 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

•^  ^  .V.  MARCH  OF 

the  Russians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,     oharles 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.    The        ™to 
Czar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  h6  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Mq^cow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  cheek  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

1.  Bory$tkene9y  see  Dnieper,  p.  7Q%. 

2.  The  AVoa  is  the  stream  by  which  Lake  Ladoga  discharges  its  snrplos  waters  into  the  Golf 
of  Finland.    St.  Petersbarg  is  built  at  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf. 

3.  Ingrim  was  a  proYince  extending  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neva  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  1G17  the  Swedes  took  i^ 
from  the  Roisiaiis,  but  in  1700  the  lattvr  reconquered  a  part  of  it,  and  in  1703  built  St  Petert- 
IMUV  within  its  Umitt. 
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ftnd  desolating  the  country ;  and  Oharks,  after  oroasing  tbe  Dnieper, 
and  penetrating  almost  to  Smolenskp^'  found  it  impraotioable  to  oon* 
tinue  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Bussian  capital  (1708.)  His 
army,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  &lliug  back  upon 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
axul  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incrediUe  and  unpar* 
glided  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,'  where 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  con^Ued  to  force  the  passa^  of 
i^e  stream  against  a  Kussian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  hy 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  convoy 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Yet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,*  in  the  hope  of  seii- 
ing  the  magazmes  of  the  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart 
of  the  ftu^sian  territory. 

1 4.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  but  while 

1.  Smolensko  is  a  Ruadan  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hnndred  and  thirty 
miles  soatti<we8t  from  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  The  Desna  is  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  that  river  a  Uttle  above 
Ki<»v.    (Jtfa;»  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Pultotoa  is  a  fortifled  town  of  Roasia,  on  the  river  Werskia,  an  eastern  trihataiy  of  tha 
Dniq)er,  two  hundred  miles  south-east  from  Kiev,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  south-west  flfom 
Moscow.  In  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa  4he  Rusiiaos  have  erected  a  oolvu  1> 
the  city,  and  an  obelU k  oa  the  field  of  battle. 
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he  was  pressing  tEe  siege  with  great  vigor,  on  the  15tli  of  June  tiM 
Czar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventy 
thoiTsand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  qJ^J^J^^ 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  reinforcement 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discovered  the  manoeuvre  by  which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  ^^  I  see  well  that 
we  have  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war.**  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armies,  %6 
Oxar  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  diarge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat ;  his  favorite  general.  Menzi 
koff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  the  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists;  and  after  a  dread' 
ful  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably 
ruined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thxee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,'  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  warfare.     Nearly 

1.  Bender isnow  a Rtusian  town,  on  the  Dniester,  in  the  provlnee  of  Bentnbia,  about  flfif* 
eight  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Russians  took  this  town  by  storm,  and  rednoed  it 
to  ashes.  Four  years  later  it  was  restored  to  Turkey,  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Russians  in 
ISOQ,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  them,  with  the  prorhioe  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  treaty  of  ] 
•■•t,  hi  1812.    (JIfap  No.  XVa) 

a.  Ih«  catastrophe  of  Pultowa  is  thus  powedUUy  described  by  Campbell : 
^  Oh !  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast, 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 
Tile  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
freeze  erory  standard  sheet,  and  hush  the  dram ; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang : 
Yet,  ere  he  sank  \n  Nature's  last  repose, 
,   Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountidn  froze, 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
bought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Qiailes  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  slgfai. 
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all  Europe  Mi  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa :  the  Saxons 
called  for  revenge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaged  and  plundered  their 
country :  Augustus  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  vain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
blood  in  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  \a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
hare  been  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  relying, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  yet  he  still  en- 
tertained the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  and  marching 
back  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  He  endeavored  to  raise 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  grew 
Twt™  ^"g^*  ^^  ^*rk  according  as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 
Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Bussia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  ihe  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men :  war  was  declared 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.^  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  days' 
fighting,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  sa- 
gacity of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antagonist  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
,1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  secre- 
taries, valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendants 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  tAt  the 
Swedish  senate  intended  to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 

L  Tke  Pnak,  rising  M  Gallicia,  forms  the  boundary  between  Bessarabia  and  Moldavit,  and 
enters  the  Danube  about  flftjr  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  183^ 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  BuMiaB 
and  Turkish  territories.    (^pNo.  XVU.) 
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make  peace  with  Denmark  and  Bussia)  his  indignation  at  sach  pro* 

ceedings  induced  him  to  return  home.    He  was  honorably 

escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers ;  but  although  orders  ^^^^^^^ 

had  been  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 

and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 

disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  close  of  November  1714  reached 

Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  trdj 
deplorable  condition, — surrounded  by  enemies — ^without  money,  trade, 
or  credit — her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.  Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  peace  which  his  kingdom  so  mueh  needed,  immediately  issued 
orders  for  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.  During 
the  year  1715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the  ^,,"1^™ 
Baltic,  and  Jhreatened  Stockholm;*  and  Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  On  the  night  be- 
fore the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  smiJl  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  favorite  minister,  Baron  Gortz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.  The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
arrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  combustion.  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to  ^^^^^g. 
Frederickshall  ;*  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works 

1  Stockholm,  the  capital  city,  and  principal  commercial  emporiam  of  Sweden,  is  built  partly 
on  a  number  of  islands  and  partly  on  the  main  land,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Lake  Meelar  with 
the  Baltic,  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  a  littie  south  of  west  fh>m  St.  Petersburg.  It  was 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  recognized  as  the  capital  till  the  seventeenth, 
previously  to  whicn  Upeala  had  been  the  seat  of  the  court.    (Jlfop  No.  XFV.) 

2.  FrederickthaU  is  a  maritime  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Skagger- 
rack,  flfty-MT«a  miles  south-eMfc  from  ChrisUana.   The  town  spreads  irregularly  around  a  peiw 
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m  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  he  was  struck 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dec.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  afiairs 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king]s  sister  was  declared  queen  by  the  volim- 
tary  choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reigo  had 
taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereigQ 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  never  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  imion  with  Russia  was 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  government  united  its  forces  to  those 
of  England  against  the  Czar.  For  a  while  the  Russian  fleet  desolat- 
ed the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  between 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.*  Russia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  oii  the  shores  pf  the  Baltic,  and  domujion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  wbich  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 
20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  more 

than  thirty-siz  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
oHABACTncE   ^^^^  *^^^  *^®  turmoU  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion.;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  bis  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
miniona  After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him ;.  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,**^  says  Voltaire,  "  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  » 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory."* 

peodicuHar  rook  four  handred  feet  is  height,  on  which  ia  the  strong  fortr«B3  of  FrederiekatolB, 
aiFthe  sic^e  of  which  Charles  XII.  was  killed. 

It  was  doubted  for  awhile  whethef  the  king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  itom  the  fortress,  or  from 
an  assassin  in  the  rear;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  good  greunds  for  supposing  that  treacheiylisd 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Dr.  Johnson  has  availed  himself  of  the  suspicion  in  bi«  ad< 
mirable  description  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish  warrior.  The  hat,  clothes,  buflP-belt,  boot^ 
&c.,  which  Charles  wore  when  he  was  shot,  iLre  still  presecved  in  the  arsenal  of  Stockholm. 

}.  J^ystad  is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  Baltic,  one  hundred  and  flf^ 
miles  north-east  fh>m  Stockholm. 

a.  The  ft^owing  is  Dr.  Jolinson's  description  of  the  character  of  Charles  XU. 
^On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  jmde. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Cliarles  decide. 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  dud  uo  labors  tiro ; 
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21.  The  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called  in  history,  Peter 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of   xii.  death 
his  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of       ^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    of  pjcrsft 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind   THi^oEitAT. 
him  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  G-reat  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  early 
saw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt- 
ed for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great. 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilized  his  sub- 
jects, he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  fot  the  sternness,  or  rather 
tiie  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself." 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
cultivated genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  high 
and  just  eulo^um  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  were  hll 
own,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country." 


O'er  love,  o'er  fyar,  extends  bis  wide  doHudn, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

Wiur  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  [^»reads  her  tiiaraais  ini«li; 

'Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries  *  till  naught  ronain ; 

On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.* 

The  march  begins  in  military  stale, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  iSunine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost : 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  dday ; 

Hide,  blloshing  Glory,  hide  Pnltowa's  day. 

The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands^ 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ;  ■ 

Goodemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chanco  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubion$  hand : 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  paw^ 

To  paint  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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III.  Spanish  Wars,  and  Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— 
1.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  closed  the  war  of  the  Spanish 

succession,  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and  west- 
^ALUilTcE^  em   Europe,  by  defining  the  territorial  lunits  of  the 

belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal* 
ince  of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717,  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  AUiapee, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  df  putting  a 
"check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admiral 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
BETWEEN    mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.    For 
ENGLAND    a  loug  tlmc  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
AND  SPAIN,   ^j^^  ^^  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods ;  while  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.     War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscated ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England. 

3.  While  this  war  continued  with  various  sticcess,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, ' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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portance,  the  petty  conflicts  on  the  American  seas.     Charles  VI.,  em* 
peror  of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  ™*  ^^^•"* 

*=*  '  OF  THE  WA» 

Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn      of  the 
ordinance  called  the  Prainnatio  Sanction,*  whicfr  had     ^^^^^^ 

SUOCESfilOIf 

been  confirmed  by  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe.  This 
sanction,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  from 
the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  by  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 
^'  4.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  of  a 
preceding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  ^propriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
possession  of  t^at  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England 
ofilnred  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  dai^ht^  of  her  ancient  ally, 
lo  preserve  the  int^rity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
^e  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;    coalition 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  French     against 

AUSTRIA. 

armies  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conquests, 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  her 
capital.  In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,'  in  Frebruary  1742,  the  impe- 
tial  crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert     In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  crushed  in 

1.  Pragmatic  Sanction  There  are  four  ordinances  with  this  UUe  mentioned  In  history :  Ist, 
ttftt  of  Charles  VU.  of  France,  in  1438,  on  which  rest  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  chorch :  2d, 
Vn  decree  of  the  German  diet  in  1439,  sanctfoning  the  former :  3d,  the  ordinance  of  the  German 
emperor  CSiarles  VI.  in  1740,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  snocession  to  his  female 
descendants,  and  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sacceasion ;  and  4th,  the  ordinance  by 
Which  Cauuies  III.  of  Spain,  in  1759,  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  third  son  and  his  posterity. 

2,  Frankfort^  or  PrankforUm'ike-Jiiayn^  is  a  celebrate^  commercial  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mayn,  eighteen  miles  north-east  fh>m  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  al 
Mayenoe.  There  is  also  a  Frankfort-on-th^-Oder,  ninety-flTO  miles  north-east  from  Dresden. 
iMap  No.  XVU.) 
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ever^tliing  but  energy  of  spirit  by  the  vast  array  against  ber,  pre- 
sented herself;  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  and  haying  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  de 
manded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  "  We  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !"  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,'  his  own  capital,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  ^e  Aus- 
trian general ;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dommionfi.   In 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
or  1742^    Austria ;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  purdiaso 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successfol 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  Franee  Trere 
great  on  the  oceMi ;  and  in  1 743  Greorge  II.  of  England,  advancii^  into 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettm- 
gen,'  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Bhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  an 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XY.,  king 
of -France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine; 
and  Frederick  was,  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
acknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  oondact 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Chailes  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  the 
national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prevent- 

1.  Munich  is  a  laige  German  city,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  a  simthern  branch  ot 
iM  Danube,  two  hmidred  and  twenty  miles  west  ftom  ^enna.  It  is  called  the  "Athens  of 
■oath  Germany."    (Jlfap  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Dettingen  it  a  mall  Tillage  of  Bayaria,  on  the  Mayn,  aizteeo  mitoi  wrath-eait  of  Fhak^ 
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ed  the  restoration  of  peace.  Daring  the  same  year,  the  aelebrated 
French  general,  marshal  Saxe,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy*  ov« 
the  AuBtrians,  and  their  Bu  .ch  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
dnke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Putch  Flanders.  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
lesia.  In  the  meantime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.  In  Italy  ^e  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom 
bardy  and  Piedmont."     During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy seemed  to  present  to  Charles  Edward,  grandson     giojj  op 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,   'Bnoi-and, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his 
tkmilj  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money:  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,*  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.*     In  November  he  entered 

1.  Fontenoy  is  a  Tillage  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault  (fc-n6),  forty-three  miles 
•outb-west  from  Brussels.  The  battle  was  fought  April  30tb,  1745.  Voltalre^s  account  of  it,  in 
ld«  ^  Age  of  Louis  XV.,''  is  extremely  interesting.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

2.  Piedmont,  (pied-de-monte,  *'  foot  of  the  mountain,")  the  principal  province  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  has  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  Sardinian  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
and  Savoy  and  France  on  the  west.  Capital,  Turin.  In  1802  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with 
France,  but  it  was  restored  in  1814. 

3.  Edinburgh,  tiie  metropolis  of  Scotland,  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  two  miles  south  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  fh)m  the  city  of  London. 
It  is  principally  built  <mi  three  parallel  ridges  running  east  and 'west.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rock  four  hundred  and  thbty-foar 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  castle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  is  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  palac« 
has  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circmnstance  that  the  aparbnents  occupied  by  the  unfbrtunale 
Queen  Mary  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  them.  Ckumected 
with  the  palace,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  Is  highly 
celebrated  for  its  literary  and  educational  institutions.    (Map  No.  XVL) 

4.  Pre»to%  Pant  is  a  small  seaport  town  of  ScoChmd,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth* 
■even  and  a4kalf  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having,  for  a  lengtb- 
«Md  period,  had  a  nnniber  of  salt  worki  or  jnum  for  the  production  of  salt  by  tti««vaporatloii 
of  sea-water.    (.Wop  No.  XVI.) 
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England,  and  udyanoed  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  bat 
waa  then  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  after  having  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  utterly  ruined  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  CuUoden.*  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. After  a  variety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  France  in 
safety ;  but  numbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Louis- 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,"  was  captured  by 
ra^AMEBioI  the  British  and  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  France  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  tiie  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  i^ 
1746  ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirits 
ed  by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  accomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 
1*746  7    ^^^  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 

one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  on  the 
other.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship ;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.     The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 

and  the  Austrians  and  their  allies  from  the  latter. 
xTt  treaty  -. 

or  Aix-LA-   France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Goto- 

OHAPELLE,   i)er  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 
between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers without  ransom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claims 

1.  CuUoden,  or  CuUodm  JIfoor,  is  a  heath  in  Scotland,  four  miles  east  of  Inverness,  and  out 
hnndred  and  fifte^i  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh.  The  battle  of  CoUoden,  fought  April 
S7th,  1746,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  the  throne  of  E&glaod. 
(JWopNo-XVI.) 

2.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton^  called  by  the  French  M«  Royals,  is  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Louisburg,  once  caUed  the  "  Gibraltar  of  America,"  wm 
a  strongly-fortified  town,  having  one  of  the  ^est  harbors  in  the  world.  A  fter  its  captors  by 
general  Wolfe  in  1758,  (see  p.  430,)  its  wallF  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  of  its  buUdioga 
were  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  Halifax,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Only  »*^ 
fishermen's  huts  are  now  found  within  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  so  complete  is  tfae  rota 
(hat  it  is  with  difficulty  Uie  outlines  of  the  fortifieattona,  and  of  Um  principal  buUdingii  otf  M 
traced. 
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of  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas ; 
but  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  but  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  initj  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
of  power  in  continental  Europe. 

IV.  The  Seven  Years'  War:— 1756-63.«— 1.  The  treaty  ot 
Aix-la-Chapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  rati-     ^  ^^^ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    tsars  of 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      ^*^^ 
States  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security; 
but  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  commotions.     Two 
causes,  of  a  nature  entunely  distinct,  united  to  involve  all    „  „,^^ 

.     '  J  ^  H.   CAUSES 

Christendom  in  a  general  war.     The  first  was  the  long  or  another 
standing  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       ^^^ 
and  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  difficulties 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  tiie  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in- 
tervening territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  h^ce  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter- 

a  That  part  of  the  war  waged  in  America  between  France  and  England  ia  better  known  in 
American  hiatory  as  the  **  French  and  Indian  war."  Although  hoftUities  began,  in  the  colonie% 
In  1754,  no  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  either  France  or  England  until  the  breakbiff 
o«t  <tf  the  general  European  war  in  HSO. 
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ritory  aa  a  part  of  New  Brunswick ;  whilei,  by  extending  a  frontier 
line  of  posts  along  the   Ohio  river,  they  aimed  at  confining  ihe 

British  colonies   to   the  Atlantic    coast,    and  cuttinff 

NiNG  OK     thena  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent.     In  1754  the 

HOBTiLiTiBs  EngHsh  Colonial  authorities  began  hostilities  on  the 

Ohio,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  declaration 
of  war  :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Monoktcm ;  but  ike  English 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction'  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  majdr  Wash- 
ington, who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  Europ^n  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  ahnost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  dear- 
•ighted  not  to  see  that  a  iMid  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  ( Jan^^^g^  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

^  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 
uuROPBAN  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  Aat 
ALLiANOK.  Y^^^  i^^jj  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  HI) 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia ;  the  empress  Elizabeth  of 
Bussia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid- 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  the 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  days  of  the  Pro^ 
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mam  monarohy  f^peared  to  be  already  nitmbered ;  but  in  this  most 
imequal  contest  the  snperiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  iho 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  oome  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  campaign  of 
arming.      In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  vbkvekick, 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
ilie  Saxon  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Aus 
trians  that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  l^e  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  Jthe  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  Bngland 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previoui^y  been  carried  on  be- 
tween their  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
imd  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  ihr  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Bu  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 

i^at  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 

VI.  1767. 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 

thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  ha«dng  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  the  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
won  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians.  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  mcmth  Frederick  experi- 
enced a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  force 
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of  marBhal  Oann  at  KoUb/  in  consequence  of  which  the  Prossmoi 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemia. 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  increased  activity  :  a  Eussian  army  of  ope  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east ;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  Frendi  annies 
crossed  the  Ehine  to  attack  the  English  and  Hanoverian  alliee  of 
Prussia  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convention  by  which 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at  this  juncture  was  a  most  griey- 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Bussians  were  advancing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,*  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Euasian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmermg  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoeuvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossback,'  the  heights  around  which, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies^  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  hy 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  advanced  by  forced  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet; 
anxious  to  feoe  if  Frederick  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 

1.  Kolin  is  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  thirty-seren  miles  a  little  south  of  east  ftom  PragM' 
The  battle  of  Kolin,  fought  June  18th,  1757,  was  the  first  which  Frederick  lost  in  the  Seven 
Year8»War.    (Jlfop  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Berlin^  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  the  ordhuuy  residence  of  the  mooarcb,  is 
on  the  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Brandenburg,  one  hundred  ana 
sixty  miles  south-east  fl*om  Hamburg.  Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  called 
tJie  Athtos  of  the  north  of  Germany.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Rostbaek  is  near  the  western  bantc  of  the  river  Saale,  in  Prusuan  Saxony,  about  twenj 
miles  south-west  from  Leipsic,  and  consequently  near  the  battie-fields  of  Leipsic,  Jens,  ViA 
Lotxan.    The  banics  of  the  Saale  are  ftiUy  immortaUzed  by  carnage.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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against  them.  Tlie  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Frederick 
i^nt  iu  reconn  altering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  enrel 
oping  him ;  but  he  kept  his  forces  perfectly  quiet  until  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentrating  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  one 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
rent upon  the  foe.  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line  ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  "  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  says  Voltaire,  "  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  so^humiliating.'' 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Bhine  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank)  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  he 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
"  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  numbers." 

12.  The  victory  of  Rossback  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met,  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,^  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninety  thousand  men, 

1.  The  Litta  here  mentioned  is  a  small  town  of  Silesia,  fourteen  milee  west  of  Bresuia  the 
capital  of  the  proTlnce,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  soulb-east  ftom  Berlin. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  the  pUh»  between  Lissa  and  Breslaa.  There  is  another  and  larger 
town  of  Lissa  in  Posen,  fifty-five  miles  north-west  flrom  Breslaa.    (.Wop  No.  XVII.) 
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exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Bossbadk.  Here  FrederkiE 
had  reooorse  to  those  means  by  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  to 
douUe  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeayres.  Having  suoceed- 
ed  in  masking  the  moyements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  caonng  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  snddenly  upon  their  1^  and 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  oon- 
sequent  disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Austriims  lost  seven  thoiisand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  £?« 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things  tiiat  the  Austri^ms  had  said  of  him  and  his 
4ittle  army,  "  J  pardon  them  readily,"  said  he,  "  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  consideration  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  those 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  ri^  hi8 
fade  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  his 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object.  The  battles  of  Eossbadc 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  reSuk  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prim^ 
minister,  Altered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  de- 
claring that  "  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  be  con- 
quered through  Germany," 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Bhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April» 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmutz,*  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  thit 

1.  OlmutXf  fhe  fonner  capital  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  AofltHM 
empire,  is  on  the  smaU  rlTer  March  or  Morava,  one  hundred  and  flye  niies  nmOire»^  ft^ 
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place.  Here  the  Austrians  oompletely  surrounded  him  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  country,  hut  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
yictory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederick  met  the  enemy, 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
village  of  Zomdorf,*  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fou^t,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter. 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daim,  who  had  often  foughfr  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with ;"  but  as  the  courier 
^0  carried. this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred- 
erick himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words  : — "  You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  gelieral  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  4)een  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Baun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirchen,*  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick  :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  .compelled  Daun  to  al)andon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  ^aa  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
bad  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vienna.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  besieged  unsnocessAiUy  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1758,  and  Lafayette  was  confined  there  in  1794.    (Map  No.  XVH.) 

1.  Zomdorfla  a  email  Tillage  of  Brandenbiirg,  about  twenty  miles  nortb-east  (Vom  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  about  the  same  distance  south-east  from  Costrim.    ( JlftB|>  No.  XVIL) 

52.  Hoehkireken  is  a  small  Tillage  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  <fiMrmeriy  in  Lnaalla,) 
thirty-seven  miles  east  trom  Dresden.  It  is  a  short  distance  south-east  Stom  BautMD  wbicb 
was  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Lfuaatia.    (Map  No.  XVH.) 
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between  tho  J'rench  and  ihe  English.  In  Indin  the  French  were 
generally  successful,  as  they  not  only  preserved  their  possessions,  but 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  du  Quesne  to  the  English,  apd  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generab  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17,  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  favorable  auspices 
for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Bussian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederid 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,*  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men  he  attacked  the  combined  Bussian  and  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchments,  but  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Bussian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Bussian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said :  "  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aub- 
trians,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  ni^nber  remained  imwounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  was  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

•18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French, 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  near  Minden^'  ai^d  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which 
alone  prevented  the  French  from  gainmg  possession  of  the  ting  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  favorable  to  the  English 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gained  a  decided 

1.  Kunersdo9fi»  a  amall  Tillage  of  ihd  province  of  BraBdenbung,  a  short  distance  soatb  of 
Frankfor(-nn4b«-0<ler,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  fifty-flye  miles  soatb-eastftoiii 
Qmdln.   The  batUe  fought  near  this  town  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort. 

2.  Minle$i\B  a  Prussian  town  in  Westphalia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  near  tb«  Has 

onfrian  fttontier,  thirty-five  mUc8  ioutb-wMt  lh>m  HanoTer.   < Jlfop  No.  7  VII.; 
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preponderance  in  India ;  whil^  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achiereil 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  before  the 
"wallfl  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 

the  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — ^with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Austrians, — ^with  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
erick had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  transcendent  talents  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Russians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eovooty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitabl(^  his  genius  s^red 
him,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  pn:;  paring  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  di  vis  ion  a  at 
Liegnitz^  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  nwnre  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at- 
tacked the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,'  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  battle  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  &tigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
hostile  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  FamMy  Compact ^  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  was 

1.  l.irgniii  U  a  town  of  Silesia,  on  the  ICatabach,  forty-six  miles  a  little  north  of  west  flpov 
Breslau.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

2.  Torgov.  is  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  weel  bank  of  the  BIbe,  sizfy-six  i 
west  from  Berlin.    (vVap  N<».  XVILj 
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to  makepeace  witdiout  eoBsent  of  the  other.  This  was  an  xmfortimate 
aet  for  Spain^  whose  colonies  of  Cuba*  and  Manilla,*  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  Tbe 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  East  Indies,  while  Belleisle,'  on  the  yery  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinieo,  Onada- 
loupe,^  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  conquests. 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  government,  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct.  1760,) 
Had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greafly  improred 
the  aspect  oC  Prussian  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederidt 
fior  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Russian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
c<»«sation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

23.  In  November  1 763  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
wr  1768*    ^^^1®  Prussia  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  continue  the  war  ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
suspend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

1.  Cuba,  ibfi  largest  of  the  West  India  ialanda,  and  the  mistiew  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  stiU 
belongs  to  Spidn. 

&  ManUla,  a  fortified  seaport  city  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  is  the  capital  of 
tbe  Spanish  setUements  In  tbe  East. 

3.  BellitU  is  an  island  west  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
VaBBei.    (JIfiqr  No.  XHI.) 

4.  Martinique  and  Gvadaloupe  belong  to  tbe  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Both 
ba««  freqpintly^changed  hands  between  the  French  and  the  English,  but  both  were  restcw 
to  France  in  1815.    Martinique  was  the  birth-place  of  the  empreas  Josephine. 
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in  the  bay  of  Honduras,'  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  tiiey  were  so  much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  liko 
a  li(m,  and  peace  like  a  lamb.'^  Of  France  ^t  was  said  by  Voltaire^ 
that  "  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con- 
quests was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
a  small  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
million  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  pbalanx,  caAn^oiiifi. 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Ru&sia,  o^ 

and  confronting  all.  still  preserved,  through  nu  uuex-  ^^^"^^^^"^ 
%mpled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great.  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manooavres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  coiicentratiDg  masses 
on  the  weak  side  of  an  enemy.  "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred 
erick  against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — ih.B 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  kmg." 

V.  State  of  Eueope.     The  American  Revolution. — 1.    The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  ^  orooouL 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between     peace  in 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     ^^^^^ 
ihe  American  Revolution."     The  result  of  the  "  Seven  Tears'  War 
^as    that   Prussia   and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
powers  J  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
lost  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained; 
and  Britaia  although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
aystem,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
VI  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
to  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  from  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

1.  HoHdMrH'  ifl  a  setUenftent  ad^ioining  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eaatem  coMfc  of 
TuMtan.    In  1788  it  was  transferred  io  England,  in  accordance  with  a  previoua  tva^. 
U  28 
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reign  after  the  peace,  He  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture; commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twenty-four  milUons 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  by  his  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XV.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  there 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  an  un- 
accountable decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774,  it  fas 
his  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throve.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  Hie  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVL  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall' on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God  !  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  France  were  declining, 

Bussia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe.     In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  to  the  latter.     During  this  war  Eussia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,'  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  jRussia  should  become  too 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.     But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
1  ly  DisMsic-  ^^^^  between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen* 
BKEMENT  OF  dom ;  'aud,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
poLAiTD.     ^j.^  jjj^g^  ijj^yg  Q^  share  also ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

L  JHolduvia  and  WaUaehia  are  two  contigaoos  provinces  of  Turkey,  embracing  the  *°^*~ 
Bada.  (Map  No.  IX.)  They  are  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  ^yalltcblalw" 
akmgtlMiiortbenibaiikof  tbe  Danube,  and  BfoIdaTla  imoaediately  west  of  the  itr«rFr»>' 
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i3ie  iniquit^^Tis  measnre  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di- 
rision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Enssia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in  ^  state  of 
England, — the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom   parties  nr 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    England. 
offices  of  goyernment  soon  after  the  aceession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
naturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive  which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  vhe  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administration. 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  GrenviHe,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  bui  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  atrest  wad  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  l^ton,  had 
asserted  that  tiie  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  conskier  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  felsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his.  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Wilkes  wis  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Comm<ms,  on  his  fail- 
ing to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imHttered  the  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  diosen  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  althou^  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
object  of  the  administraticm,  in  1764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^^^^^^ 
^n  colonies ;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

massed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  togeUier  with  pam- 
phlets, newi^ap^ro,  &c.,  in  the  oolonies,  should  be  executed  on 
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Mtamped  paper,  for  which  a  datj  should  he  paid  to  the  crown.  Tk 
colomes  re8i^ted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  ihe  British  parliament,  and  ihat 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable ;  and  a  large  party  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs^  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  hut  the  minis- 
try still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  contest  ^ich  at  length  terminated  ia  the  ind^endenoe  of 
the  American  ebonies. 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americaos  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  N^w  Bnglwid  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fi8herie^ ;  and  it  was  thought  that  thi^  act  wo»W 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  whieh  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  but  tiw  Americans  refused  to 
supply  the  Briti^i  fishermen  with  provisipns,  ankd  numy  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
came,  and  setum  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  Tio- 
lent  and  unprecedented  stoxm  swi^t  over  the  fishing  banks;  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  levjel,  wd  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred English  fishing  boa4»  were  lost,  with  all  the  p«9ple  in  them, 
and  miany  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  the 
commenceQient  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  Brij^sh  army  in  America,  the 
transports,  remained  for  a  Icmg  time  wind^b^iffi^d;  then  contrary  ^^ 
detained  them  so  long  near  4he  English  coasta  that  nearly  twtflitj 
thousand  head  of  live  sto<dc  perished^  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  sh^>s  to  the  West  Indies,^  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  readied  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  th^ir  cargoes  greatly  damagckl.  The  universal  distress  produeed 
ijhroughout  the  Britirii  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  coniipleted  the  cat^gue  of  evils  whi^  ^<^^' 
lowed  in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 
violent  altercations  between  opposuig  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  cavil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax- 
ation— the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  <n 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — ^the  determined  opposition  of  the  cm 
niesrr-the  changes  in  the  English  ministry^  and  the  diss^sio^  ^ 


tween  op^si&g  parties  in  England — ^we  oome  to  tibe  deeidre  •pen* 
ing  of  the  war  with  the  British  American  colonies  bj  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775*     A  ofthkitab 
revolutionary  war  of  seten  years'   doration  followed,    withtih 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  -week  against  the    ^"^''"^ 
strong — of  the  few  in  nmnbers  against  ike  many — ^but  a  war  sttooessftd, 
in  its  results,  to  the  cause  of  freed(nn.     Fortonately  lor  the  colonics 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  Bngland 
and  the  other  powers  of  £uro|>e,  arising  o«t  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri'> 
can  Revolution. 

9.  The  continental  powers^  jeahms  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  ardently  deinring  her  humiH- 

ation  in  the  contest  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  psan  rbla 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  etery  misfo^tttne  l^at  befel     "o«»  ^ 
her.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first,     "^^"^^"^ 
gave  ^  Americans  the  aid  of  their  ^mpalhy,  and  opened  theit* 
ports  freely  to  American  ertiisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
for  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  £^and  complained  .of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publidy  disavowed,  yet  it  was  eti- 
dent  that  both  France  and  Spain  secr^ly  fi&vOred  ti^e  catiSe  of  i^ 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  enthre  British  atmy  Of  general  Btttgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 

aside  the  mask  with  whiieh  she  had  hii^cHo  wideatored  ^j,^^^ 
to  conceal  her  intefations ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  trawcm  as* 
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1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment' i^at  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance^ 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.  France  and 
England  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  Et^land^ 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

11.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  bet?ween  the  two  fta* 
tions,  in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fl^eet,  com- 
manded by  Count  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for 


America :  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  wis  J^»^ck  and 

assembled  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 

England.     In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  and  ai* 
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taokAd  three  Frenok  frigates  an  the  western  coast  of  France,  two  of 
which  he  captured.  The  French  government  then  ordered  r^risals 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  thjit  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  Durmg  the  antmnn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  were 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  opeirations  of  France  and  Englani 
In  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, and  easily  reduced,  the  Englisii  island  of  Dominica,*  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  December 
following  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia*  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Harrington,  aftw  an  ineffactual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing. 

13.  Whik  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
coasts,  the  French  and  Englie^  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
also  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordin^y  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  durii^  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  anotiier  power  was  added,  to  the  enemies  of 
EngUnd.     Spain,  under  the  pretext  that  her  mediatfon, — (which  she 

had  proposed  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture)— 
had  been  lighted  by  England,  declared  wao^apd  with 


SPAIN  AND  the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
'.  raltar,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  important  fortress.  Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  theJBritish  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  in  the  season 
the  French  conquered  the  English  islands  of  St   Vincents'  and 

i.  Dominica  is  one  of  the  Windward  islands,  in  Uie  West  Indies,  between  Martinique  and 
Qm  Gufldaioupe.    It  was  restored  to  England  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

S»  St,  Lucia  is  also  one  of  the  Windward  group.  At  the  peace  of  Paris  it  was  deflaltiv«i| 
■Mignfid  to  England. 

3.  SL  Vincents  is  the  central  island  of  the  Windward  group.  By  the  peace  of  ITSlit  rerffted 
to  Great  Biitaia. 
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Grenada'  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  count  D'Estaing,  acting  m 
concert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
sels and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outward 
boupd  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span- 
iards,  off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  Th^  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  Tight 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

1  I*       n  -111  *   "         ^      -L  ^^^  ARMin> 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  nbutealitt 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  cojnmerce  of  neutral  nations.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, Catherine,  Empress  of  Eussia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  h^ 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power : — 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free  :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — ^it  was  de- 
clared that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there  should  be  stationed  a  suffici^at  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Gkr^ 
many,  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Ihe  ^^ armed  neutrality;" 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re- 

I.  CHrMoia  Is  one  Of  Ihe  most  soatheiiy  of  the  Windward  group.  Abont  ihe  year  1650  ii 
was  first  ooloniMd  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1763.  In  1779  U 
was  rsUken  by  the  Fmob,  bm  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
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fasal,  ifidnoed  England  to  submit  to  tbis  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  pass- 
XIII.  EUPTURi  jjjg  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  the 
ENGLAND  formcr  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 
^^  England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.  A  partial  collision 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  tbe  year  1780)  had 
increased  ihe  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  Decembw 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
eountrj  and  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detamed 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia,* 
%  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  -  Utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South 
America  soon  af^er  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eustatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  SL  Eustatia  is  one  of  the  group  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  a  range  extending  north-ireBt<^ 
tbe  Windward  isles.  This  island  was  talcen  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  seycaitewiHi 
oentury.  It  has,  ^ce  then,  several  times  changed  han^s  between  tbei%  the  FrMich,  ami  (^ 
English,  but  was  finally  giren  up  to  Holland  in  1814. 
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of  May  a  large  body  of  iPreucli  troops  landed  on  the  island  of  To- 
bago,' which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  montii 
of  August  a  severe  engagement  took  plaoe  on  the  Dogger  Bank,' 
Bortli  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  I>atdi  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageal^e,  aad  with  difficulty 
regained  their  respective  ooasts. 

20.  In  the  meantime  tiie  war  had  been  canried  on,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebdlious  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  oaunsels  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  wif^ustood  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
eompdled  the  surrender,  at  Torktown,  of  ihe  finest  army  Ibagland 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Oora- 
wallis,  at  Torktown,  in  Ootober,  1781,  the  war  wit^  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  En^and  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigoroudy  tiian  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  die  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  tiie 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  moatdi  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  soepaase,  upon  iiiis  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  tiie  night  of  the  27th  of  Noyembe^>  a  diosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  finr^,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  G^ibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 

1.  T^hugo  is  a  ihort  distanoe  nortb-eaafc  of  Trinidad,  near  the  norOMm  totai  of  Somth 
America.  It  was  eeded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  in  1763,  but  in  1781  was  retaken  by  tbt 
rtaM$h»  who  retained  poaeeerion  of  it  till  1793»  efaiee  which  it  haa  belonged  to  England. 

S.  The  l>0f7er  BoNilia  a  long  narrow  aand  bank  in  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  astendp 
ta«ih»n  Jutland,  on  the  w«at  coast  of  Deomork,  nearly  to  the  month  of  the  flnmbar,  on  «h« 
looait  of  England. 
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recaptured  by  the  French.  St  Enstatiii  had  been  reoapttired  in  the 
preceding  November.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the'Bahamas^  soon  foUowed.  For  theso 
losses,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count 
de  tJrasse,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  ^cinity  of  the  Carribee 
islands.'  In  this  obstinate  engagem^it  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
French  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  G^rasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  Frendi,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  ^e  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Be^des 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  t^ether  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  supp(^  the  attacL 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  w^re  employed,  by  liuid 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  ike  morning  of  the  13th  of  Septemb^  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  & 
heavy  cannonade,  which  vras  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  eaid.  approaches.  At  the  same  time  th( 
garrison  opened  all  tlieir  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  boinbardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  lecMit  intermission.  About  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovered  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  boats 

1.  The  Bahamas  are  an  extenslTe  group  of  islands  lying  east  and  ioatb.east  fh>m  Florida. 
They  have  been  estimated  at  abont  sis  hundred  in  numlier,  most  of  them  were  cliib  and 
rocks,  only  fomteen  of  them  being  of  any  considerable  size. 

S.  What  are  sometimee  called  the  Carribee  Islands  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward 
mA  &e  southern  portion  of  the  Leeward  ishmda,  firom  Anguila  on  the  north  to  IMnidadsi 
the  south. 
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were  sent  to  take  the  men  from  th.e  burning  vessels,  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  English  gun  boats,  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  o'f  batteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
soldiers- exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  four  hundred  Span- 
iards were  thus  saved,' — ^but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  eflfectual  attack.  Sopn  after,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieved with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  when  tiie  fiEtrther  siege  of 
the  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  the  East ,  «,     _ 

*  XIV.   WAR  DC 

Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during  thb  east 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,  ii">^- 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Siuib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land. Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raised 
idmself,  by  his  abilities^  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,'  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.  His  territories,  of  which 
SeriDgapatam"  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  Engli^,  which 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con- 
federacy for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.  After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  l^e  En^h,  and 

1.  Mysore,  a  town  of  Bouthem  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  is  three 
hnndred  miles  north  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  nine  miles  sonth-west  from  Seringapatam.  The 
State  of  Mysore,  comprising  a  teiritory  of  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  is  almost  entirely- 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  although  the  government  is  nomi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  goremment  of  Madras  lYom 
1760  to  1709  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib. 

2,  Seringii^atam  is  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  State  of  Mysore,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  the  ^iglish  on  three  diffennt 
occasions:  (he  first  two  sieges  took  place  in  1791  and  1793^  and  the  thhrd  in  1799^  on  the  4th  of 
May  of  which  year  it  was  stormed  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.    On  an 

)  in  ths  Mburbt  of  SerlngHMtam  is  tlM  maiuoleam  of  Hyder  AU  KDd  Tippoo  San». 
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having  introduced  the  European  discipline  among  Ms  nmnerons  troops, 
as  early  as  1767  he  began  the  w^r,  which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  perinanent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saih,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforced,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles ;  but  these  successes  were  interrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  ih  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saih 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  England,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia.  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

^8.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^' 
^OF  nl2^*  which  were  to  be  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.    When 
the  session  of  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  consid- 
erable altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provis- 
ional treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
peace  thus  obtained.     The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
now  recognized  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
xvL  oiSNE-  V^^^i  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
»AL  TEBATT  FntHce,  aud  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783.    By 
OF  1'788.    tijjg  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 
M(]iusitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war j  excepting  Tobago» 
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itliile  England  surrendered  to  France  the  important  station  of  St 
Lucia.  On  thfi  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 
lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  East 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
•with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
l)etween  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding. 

29.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  ihe  rising  liberties  of  America, 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  .dissemination  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
are  destmed  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppression  through- 
out the  world. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution. — 1.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  war  between  England  dnd  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en-  ^ 

couraged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  democratic 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,  s^^*™- 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  of 
the  infant  Republic  had  ever  dreamed  of  Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  bx  1774,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  ^ztrems 
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indigence  and  suffering)  by  the  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  despotia 
court,  during  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  existed  but  iD  an 
infant  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobility  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middling  classes ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  infla* 
ence  by  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  not\)nly 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  but  was 
strongly  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  government  at  a 
LotJis^xvi.    ^^^*'^°^  period,  when  resolute  and  energetic  measures 

were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  educa- 
tion which  he  had  reoeived  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning — even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  fatal  defects  in  the  king's 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances, 
in.  TOf  AN-  *^^  *^^  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  difi&culty 
oiAL  DiFFi-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 

ouLTiE».  .^j^|.Q  jjg  found  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 
lution. Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.  Turgot  would  have 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  ^he  clergy,  who  were  intereste4  in  main- 
taining all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker  j  but  his 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promulgated  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  State;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers. 
His  system  was  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality;  he  liquidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
new  ones, — ^paid  exorbitant  pensions,  and  gave  splendid  entertam* 
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mente ;  and  while  the  credit  of  the  minister  lasted^  his  resonroM 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Oalomie  continued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  gov* 
emment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annual 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy^  as 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — ^the  chiefs 
of  the  privileged  orders, — ^was  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project. 

6.  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  eontest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the     _  

,   ,^  '  IV.   THE 

immunities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to      statks- 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was    ^^^''^ai* 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  oonvoQation  of  the  States-General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  from 
the  liiree  orders,  the  nobility,  ihe  clergy,  imd  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds ;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  wais  feared ;  but  ihe  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  oflice,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  States- General,^ — ^the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  timeff, 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  wai 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mii^d.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  eYery  society ;  theories  accumulated  ixpon 
theories ;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  de* 
fended,  were  already  to  be  se^  the  seeds  of  those  dissensions  whioh 
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ilterwards  deluged  the  country  with  blood.  There  was  abundance 
of  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  mu^  be  broken  down.  Tfe« 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nolnlity  an- 
other third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  with  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne ;  yet  Ae 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  sur- 
render of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  r^ublic  of  America  as  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-^-eneral  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate — the  Com- 
mons, comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent* 
Btivds  should  equal  those  of  th6  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  it.  The 
re«ult  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  thfe  kingdom  :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  intOTests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
Who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent- 
atives, fe-m  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirorw  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789, 
a  dificulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  should 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  tlffee 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  while  the 
comihons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  assembly, 
tfithout  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  with 
great  tact  and  adroitness,  waititig  patiently,  day  aftefr  day,  for  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  montii  Had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Assembly," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety-six  hundredths, 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nobles,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  of  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind  ^ 
ag«iinst  them^  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  chrgy  and  the  n*- 
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bility,  constrained  ^^J  an  order  of  the  sovelreign  himself,  took  then 
Beats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  b  an 
overwhelming  majority.  "The  family  was  united,  but  it  ga^e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  third-estate  had  destroyed  the  moral  power 
and  influence  of  the  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; journals  and  clubs  multiplied;  declaimers  harangued  in  every 
street,  and^directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

king  and  his  feimily ;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the     iioNAET 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    state  of 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them ;  collisions 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;   and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Bas- 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place. 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 
capital.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  there 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi- 
tion. The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend- 
ed throughout  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  the 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  of  the  line 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
ihe  people.     These  things  produced  their  effect  upon  the  National 
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JiMewiAy.     Thi  deputies  of  the  privileged  classes,  seeing  no  escape 

^  ««-A-    from  ruin  but  in  the  abandonment  of  those  immunities 

poLiTioAL    which  had  rendered  them  odious,  consented  to  sacrifice 

*'^^°""-     the  whole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

evening's  session  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  descended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  ma- 
nicipality  of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisianf,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Bevolution  was  to 
liberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  Towards 
^mmSk!  *^®  ^^*^^  P^^*  ^^  August  the  famme  had  become  so 

severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  public 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frquent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker's  shops  were  surrounded  by  mnltitadefl 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  circa- 
lated,  charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  i 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  clubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versailles 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  breadf- 
a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace, 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  bim- 
self  Mid  the  whole  royal  family  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
set  cut  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
sought  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital.  The  royal  family,  on  reachmg  Paris,  repaired  t^  the 
Tuilleries,  which  henceforth  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out- 
rage, during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
services,  and  all  titles  of  honor,  had  been  abolished.     One  genenl 
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legislative  Assembly  had  been  decreed :   the  absolute  veto  of  the 
king  had  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  immense  prop- 
erty  of  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-     oonstito- 
nre.  that  secured  the  great  financial  resources  which  so        "°^ 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.     Jn  the  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La  ^^_ 

Tayette,  and  those  who  aided  him— the  moderate  friends  ling  of 
of  liberty — ^prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  satisfied  with  p^t^s* 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
But  there  was  another  class— the  ultra  revolutionists— composed 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly, -who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.  Having  organized  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion, 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established  . 
the  Beign  of  Terror.  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times, — ^a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles — 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  hia 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  hia 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  able  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  6f  the  coming  disasters. 
"  Soon,"  said  he,  "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors." 

16.  While   the   machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were   convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in-      ^  ^^^ 
judicious  movements   of  the   emigrant  nobility,  large    emigrant 
numbers  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-     n^^^^'^- 
gusted  with  the  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  resolved  to 
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0edc  the  restora^n  of  the  old  government  by  the  hitervenlion  of 
forei^  powers.     Collecting  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  at  Co- 
blentz/  they  endeavored  to  stir  np  rebellion  in  the  provinces,  and 
solicited  Lonis  to  sanction  their  plans,  and  join  their 
^^jSupiT  Dicditated  armaments.     Louis,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
OF  THs      and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 
^^^^      but  was  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 
capital.     (June  1791.)     The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king's  flight  was  abdication ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
fimctions,  xtntil  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presentel 
to  him  for  acceptance.     On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    The  CoHr 
stittient  Assembly^  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  havfng  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent, 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated  by  the  passion 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembiy  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  upholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  democratic; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  main- 
tenance or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  diirf 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opening,  were  the  (Constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  aa 
their  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot,  Petion,  and  Condorcet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  they  stripped  it  of  its 
power ;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Americans, 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchists, 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov- 

1.  Coblentx,  (the  Confiuentes  of  the  Romans,)  is  a  Pmssian  town  in  the  province  of  the  Bhta^ 
at  the  conflueooe  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  Since  the  wtt»  of  NapoIeOD  it  has  been  itnofV 
fertiflod,  and  is  now  deemed  one  of  the  principal  ba  warbi  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Av* 
(JlfapNo.XVU.1 
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flrnment,  possessed  at  first  little  influ^noe  in  the  assembjly,  but  cUreel- 
isg  the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  posaeising  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strengtii  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating inflnenoe  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  more 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
ihe  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  those  re£ra0ftory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitntioa ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees. 
It  was  ihe  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involye  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  oi  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  prlnoee,  ovidently  dengned  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
qpen  de<ilaratioB  of  his  ol]jects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  Franoe  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  gOYemment  wlaok  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

April,   1792,  war  was  declared  against  the  court  of   dxcla&xo 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  tiiat  Hke  war  which  arose     against 
from  so  feeble  be^nnings,  bat  whi<di  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagn^ion,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  French  pec^le. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  eon 
fiision  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  t^  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Bevolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  codperate  for  t^is  purpose ;  and  their  united  fiNrees  were 
{daced  undw  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  once  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  en^ny ; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  6<m- 
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bined  to  OTerturn  the  monarchy,  eaoh  with  tiic  ykm  of  adyandngits 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discussed 
in  all  the  popxdar  assemblies ;  preparations  welre  made  in  Paris  for 
a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  j^llaged  the 

maSaorb.    P*1*^>  massacred  the   Swiss  guards,  and  forced  the 

or  THE      king  and  royal  family  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of 

™gu8t'    *^®  National  Assembly.     The  assembly  protected  tiie 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 

conquering  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  fimctioDS, 

dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  i^en  in  command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keqj  his  troops 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlwids,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aufr 

triims.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  comiitg 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
xiT.  MAgsA-  *^nother  of  still  more  frightful  atrocity.     The  prisons  of 

ORB  OF  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  and  the 
SBPTBMBCB.  i^^^jg  of  the  Jaoobius,  now  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly^  « 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  tho  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victintfj 
and  a  fbw  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  em 
individual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  w 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  of  the  nan- 
nieipality  of  Paa*is,  declariftg  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pn^' 
oners  throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities^  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  wh 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summon&    - 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetraikd  in  the  capM 
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the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  invaded  the  French 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  suc- 
cesses, crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,'  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allies 
won  found  there  was  no  Irant  of  able  generals  among  the  French. 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
French,  displaying  themselves  In  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  And  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.» 

23.  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great  victory  of  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.    One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Revolution,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  and  exeoo- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculoiA  charge  of  having  engaged     won  op 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
26th  of  December  Louis  XVI,  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
imd,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
o<mdemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  sanguinary 
**  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.     On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.     He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.    His 
fskte  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
Justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 

1.  Jemappe*  (zhem-mnp)  i«  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  near  Mons,  forty-four  miles  south, 
west  from  Brussels.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe  king  of  the  Frend^ 
acted  as  the  lieuteoant  of  Dumouriez  during  the  botUe  of  Jemappes,  and  by  his  ilUrepidity  at 
the  bead  of  a  column  aided  eascutially  in  winning  the  day. 

a.  The  famous  Marseilles  Ilymn^  the  national  song  of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  was 
composed  by  Joseph  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  (roozha  de  leol,)  a  young  engineer  officer,  early  In  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  called  the  "Offering  to  JUberty,"  but  reoeived  its  present 
£aine  because  it  was  first  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confederates  in  1792.  Both  the  wwds 
and  the  music  are  peculiarly  iuspirlting.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  this  sons  over  Ote  tx- 
cituble  French,  that  it  was  suppressed  under  the  empire  and  the  Bourbons  j  but  the  Berolotkm 
of  1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since  become  again  the  national  song  of  Ibe  Fmdh 
people. 
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24.  The  Girondists^  who  had  been  the  first  to  &q  the  flame  of 

revolution,  were  the  first  to  suffer  by  its  violence.   Ardent 

zTL  FALL    republicans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 

OF  THK      their  sentiments,  they  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 

king,  but  they  could  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisiuis, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists :  a  powerful  insurrection  ^  deprived  the  conventioji  of  its 
Uberty  :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  were 
given  up  and  imprboned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  Paris  were  brou^t  to  tr^al,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defence,  and  spi^edily  executed,^  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  ;to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacre^  of  September,  and  to  alls^  the  desol^tiogstom 
of  violence  and^crime  that  wa^  spreading  terror  an4  dismay  m& 
their  coimtry. 

25.  After  the  fail  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobiofi^st 
tiie  head  of  whom  were  Panton,  Marat,  Bobei^p^^rre,  and  their  asso 
elates,  obtained  control  of  ite  "  Committee  of  Public  Sl^fety,"  a  for- 
midable Eevolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government  Some  opposition  w 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
a  great  part  of  France^  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seyentj 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurreotiopa  against  the  Gonvention; 
but  the,vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
this  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  oommiUees,  radiating  frooi 
the  central  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  ijieir  network  over  the 
whqle  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  haviog  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  held  the  fortmies  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  their 


26.  The  prisons  throughout  France  were  speedily  filled  with  vio* 
jviL  TBx  *^™®  J  ^^^^^  l^^^s  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  Tereoe  was 
^oN  or    ms^de  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  waa  p«* 

TBP-aoa.     in  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  Tfas 

•  GuUiotine—^  called  flfom  the  name  of  the  ihventor— Is  an  engine  or  machlflO  ft*  ** 
'^m0btg  persons  at  a  stroke. 
C'Maj3liC    --  b.  Oct.  31st. 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,*^  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  prison,  ere 
long  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbarous  neglect  of  his  keepers.     Irreligion 
and  impiety  raised  their  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime : 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  by  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    ^^jj^  ^^_ 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every    umph  or 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  bloUed  out ;    and  the  J^™*^''"^- 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub- 
libly  expressed  their  determination  "  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth."     As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Goddess  of  Season,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration : — the  churches  were  closed^- 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
lieroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^j^  ^j^^^ 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  of  the 
moderate  portiop  of  the  Kevolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  ^^^'^^s'*'*" 
€amille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  clemency^  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.**  The  Repub- 
lican Girondists  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
Bantonists  to  arrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after there  seemed  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were 
suspected,  and  .condemned ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  inonsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had' never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1 794,  we  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.     The  death  of     ^^  ^^ 
Louis  XVI.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from     against 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,     "^^otit 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.     France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  govemmwits  of  the 
neighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  had 

a.  Oct.  ICtb,  1793.  b.  March  5th,  1794. 
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now  arrived  when  she  most  conquer  the  coalition  of  thrones,  or  perish 
under  its  blows.  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  kt 
forthwith,  on  various  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  republic 
to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

99.  Early  in  1793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  chedc 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  ef  Mvoh 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinda  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  th« 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  bj  both  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  generals 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitatiooal 
xponarohj  in  France;  but  his  army  did  not  share ^ his  feelings, and 
being  denounced  by  the  convention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
condemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct  The  reyoln- 
tionary  government,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Valen- 
ciennes seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  w«re  driven  back  across  tlw 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
were  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  characterized  hy 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  wesiof  Pranoe, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupying  the  troops  of 
the  convention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  ai  ied  by 
the  revolt  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  north  by  *be 
^r^  Tiaa^T.  Loire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  contiiining  eigh* 
EBowoN  OF  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Royalists,  embracing  nearly 
LA  VENDEE.  ^^  ^^^^^  popuktiou,  had  early  taken  up  arms  in  the 

oftuse  of  their  church  and  their  Idng.     This  district  goon  became  tin 
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theatre  of  innumerable  conflicts,  in  which  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country  On  the  10th  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saumir,*  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  During  the  summer  two  inva- 
sions' of  the  country  of  the  Vendeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,*  and  before'  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated »  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,"  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  porti(m  of  the  isurviving  Vehdeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  qountrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Q-onthier,*  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  when  the  orator  Barrere  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  is  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Oreat  th6n  was  the  consternation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Bepublican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. 

1.  Saumwr  is  on  the  aonthern  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  fonner  proyinoe  of  Ai^ou,  one  bttntfred 
mcDd  fiOy-eeYtD  miles  soath-west  fipom  Paris.    (Map  No.  xni.) 

9.  Torfvu  was  a  small  Tillage  in  the  northern  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  distance  sciitlMftM 
fkom  Nantes.    (Jlfaj^  No.  xm.) 

3.  ChoUt  (sho-li)  is  nearly  forty  miles  sooth-east  fipom  Nantes.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  CftoteauOmtA^  is  sixty  miles  north-east  from  Nantes.    <Jir«^  No.  XIU.) 

»  Oet  17th,  1793. 
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34.  But  the  Vendeans  were  divided  in  their  councils.  Induced  l>y 
ihe  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coaat,  and,  after  laying  siege  to  Granville,*  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated^  at  Mans,*  ani  having  experienced  a  final 
overthroT^*>  at  Savenay,'  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyielding  courage  to  the  last.  Out  of  nearlj 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thou- 
sand returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffoli'^ 

35.  The  discontents  in  the  south  of  Frimce  against  the  measores 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 
BiCTioM  IN   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 
THB  SOUTH   a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.   In 
OF  F&AMOB.  ^^  meantime  Lyons  had  revolted.     During  four  months 
it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 
employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  Octoher, 
1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 
the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 
death  hy  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Eepublican  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defiance  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Oorsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whore^ 
mained  faithful  to  Frimce,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.    By  hifl 

1.  Oranvitte  is  a  fortlfled  seaport  town  of  Franee,  on  the  western  coast  of  Noniuuxlf,o« 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  trom  Paris.  GranviUe  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  M" 
lish  in  1095,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

3.  Mans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  U^ 
one  hondred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  fhnni^aris.    (Mt^  No.  Xm.) 

3.  Savenay  is  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  tiie  Loire,  twenty4wo  miles  nortlHrest  t^ 
Kantes.  Here  the  Vendeans  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  proteetinf  • 
crowd  of  hapless  ftigitiyes— the  aged,  the  wounded,  women  and  childreo— oonttniied  to  v^ 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  after  all  their  ammunition  had  been  ezpendefi,  sad  vi^ 
they  aU  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Dee.  10th,  1793.  b.  Dec  S9d,  1793. 

0.  The  most  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leaders  were  Laroch^facqueUa,  Bondiampi»  GiJ)^ 
Uneau,  Leecure,  D'Elbe,  Stofliet,  and  Charette.  Nearly  all  of  these,  and  most  of  their  ftn^ 
perished  in  this  sanguinary  strife,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Among  those  who  were  stred  b]r»* 
tonrageous  hospitality  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wiyes  of  Laro^hcifacqnelin  and  Booehaap^ 
who,  after  escaping  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fiudnate  the  world  by  Iha  splendid  rtoi7 
their  tiusbands'  v Jiues  and  tlieir  own  misfortunes. 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  tlie  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  plaoe^ 
being  thus  renderred  untenable,  was  speedily  evacuated*  by  the  allies,^ 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — ^being  so  many  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Bevolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war,  while  France  was  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  deflated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Ehine;  the  Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
English  had  retired  from  Toulon ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whilw  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Kevolution  against  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  38.  The  fall  of  Danton  and  his  associates,  wMdi  oooorred 
in  the  early  part  of  1794,^  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  centrid  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  highw  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    of  eobes- 
formed  among  those  whose  destruction  he  had  already  ^^|^^  ^? 
planned, — ^not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-     Bxim  or 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  another  :  his  ar-     «*«»• 
rest  was  ordered :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associates, 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  estab- 
lished, and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  exulting 
shouts  of  the  populace.     On  the  following  day  sixty  oi  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  fate« 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  alter, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  mto  exile,  and  her  priests  into  cap- 

a.  Dec aoth,  1793.  b.  Man&Sttt    SeeiK 
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tiyitj,  but  whioh  had  alao  shed  the  bbod  of  more  than  a  million  of 
her  best  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  affidra 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men  ;  but  the  genius  of  Carnot  still 
controlled  the  military  operations,  which  were  conducted  with  remark- 
able energy  a&d  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil 
employments,  mi  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whole 
talent  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whose  numbers,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  Ootober,  1794,  amounted  to  twelve  hundr^ed  thousand  men 
After  deducting 'the  garrisons,  the  sick^  and  those  destined  for  the 
Beryiee  of  the  interior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven. hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  Hke  offensive ; — a  greater  force  than  could 
then  be  rai^ad  by  all  the  monar(^ies  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  imm^ise  military  oamp,  and  all  the  young  men  of  llie 
oountry  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  head  of  the  allies  in  the  w^r  against  France, 
yyy^  ,^,    made  preparations  that  were  considered  "  imparalleled;" 

iNQLi^     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  was  destined 
^^^?^  to  become  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  acquire 

AT  BBA,  AND  '  ' 

vat  rK9iff09  the  dominion  of  the  seas*  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
ON  LAND.  |.|jQ  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  West  India 
possessions ;  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  ^e  Mediterranean,  was  cap- 
tured ;  ^d  on  the  1st  of  Ju^e,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of 
the  line  was  iei^ied,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  But  numerous  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses ;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
be^ning  of  the  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  dose,  the  Spa,niards,  defeated  iv^  Biscay*  and  Cata- 
lonia, were  suing  for  peace  :  ibe  Italians,  driven  over  the  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  own  country :  the  ^.llied  forces  had 
everywhere  recrossed  the  Rhme :  Holland  had  beou  revolutionized 

1.  Biscay  1b  a  district  of  nortliem  Spain,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  adjoining  France.  U 
comprises  Biscay  Proper,  Alara,  and  Gulpuzcoa,— the  three  Basque  provinces.  The  Basqiw 
have  a  peculiar  language,  which  is  midoubtediy  of  gre^  antiquity.  Some  hare  attempt^^^  ^ 
trace  it,  as  a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician,  to  the  Hebrew*  It  has  sopie  similarity  to  ttie  Hungaris^ 
and  Turkish.    (Mapm.XHL) 

•  The  Rq)ublican  writer,  Prndl^omme,  gives  a  Ust  of  one  million,  twepty-two  thooMud 
three  hundred  and  flfty-one  persons,  who  suffered  a  violent  death  during  this  period,  of'*?* 
more  than  eighteen  thouiaad  perished  by  the  guilloflne.  In  his  ennmeralion  are  not  iDCladtA 
the  massacres  at  yer8ailles-4n  the  prisons,  fcc—nor  those  shof  at  Toulon  and  iSantoDm. 
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and  subdued ;  and  the  English  troops  had  returned  home,  or  had  fied 
for  refuge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation 

among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  partition 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  ^'  «>i*^i>. 
in  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.  While  Poland  was  a  prey  to 
civil  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  territory  among  tiie  invading  powers,'  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  danger- 
ous principles  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country." 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
ihe  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^^  tsixd 
Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    paetition 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.    Kosciusko   ®'  poland. 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  result  of  the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
ballowed  object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a /portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  French  ambition. 

£1795.]     44.  The  first  coalition   against  the  French  Republic, 

formed  in  March  1793,  embraced   England,   Austria,   ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  solution  of 

Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont :  but  the  successes    ™*  '^^'^ 
;      '  ;  '  ,  ^         ooalttion 

of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution  against 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1795.  The  conquest  of  Hoi-  "^nok. 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im- 
mense territories  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
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45.  During  the  year  1795  the  reaction  against  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  broken  up, 
the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem. 
bers  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  on 

xxvra  *^®  scaffold.  As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
NEW  co:*-  centered  in  the  National  Convention ;  but  the  people  now 
8TITUT10N.  ][)ggan  to  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  sonenda: 
of  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  eiercised.  A  constitution 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Fifx- 
Hundred  J  and  that  of  the  Ancients^  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  ZHrectory  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five- Hundred,  and  approved  by 
that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  iie 
people  fbr  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

men  who  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  who  had 

XXIX.  INSUE- 

BECTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  or  the 
PARIS.  Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decreed 
that  two -thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legis- 
lative councila  This"  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
intense  excitement.  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  comprifr 
ing  many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  his 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artillery 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulofr- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the  convention,  and  when  his  little  hand 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  once  hy 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape -shot,  firing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  last  vn- 
turrectio7i  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     The  new  gov- 
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emment  being  established,  the  convention,  which  had  passed  throng 
80  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
Bentiment,  determined  to  finish  .its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
-and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Eepub- 
lic  accomplished,  and  its  session  closed.    ^Oct  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  hei 
supremacy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  in 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany ; 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre- 
vailed throughout  Brance. 

[1796.]     48.  In  the  sprmg  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  armies  into  the  field ;  that  of  the  Sambre  and  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Mouse,*  under   Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand     sign  of 
men;  that  of  the  Rhme  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,     ®*"*^^' 
numbering  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbering  forty-two  thousand.     Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
fiuccessful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  ih  their 
mid-career  of  victory  1^  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Bhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  were 
more    eventful.     Although    opposed  by  greatly  supe-    ^^^^  ^^ 
rior  forces,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary     army  of 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the      "'^^• 
campaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.     Bapidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont, 
conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte'  and  Millessimo,"  the  terrible  pas- 

1.  Sombre  and  Metue,    The  Sambre  unites  with  the  Meiue  at  Namur.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
S.  April  11-12, 1796.    MontenoHe  is  a  mountain  ridge  near  t^e  Mediterranean,  a  ahoit  dli> 
iBMe  west  from  Genoa. 
%  April  13-14.   Mm-9im  ia  a  imaU  Tillage  twenty-tight  mOea  west  from  GoM. 

V* 
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Mg0  <^  the  luridgd  of  Lodi,'  th^  viotory  pf  Arcole,'  and  fall  of  Man 

^  toa' — ^in  fine,  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaign,  ezxiited  the  utmon 

enthusiasm  throughout  Frac-^e,  and  .Napoleon  at  once  became  the 

favorite  of  the  pec^le.     The  councils  of  government  repeatedly  de 

creed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country; 

and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Arcole 

waa  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  aa  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 

dO.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agisted  by  a  diyision 

xxxn.  D18-  ®^  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 

TUEBuvojis  against  France ;  important  padiamentary  reforms  were 

'    ^  ■NOM^"'  demanded;*^  party  ^irit  became  extremely  violent;  and 

on  several  occasions  the  country  seeioed  on  the  brink  of  revolution.^ 

Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  mont^  of  August,  1796, 

Spun  oonduded  a  trentyc  of  alliance,  Q&nsive  and  defensive,  with 

France,  and  thia  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,^  by  a  formal 

declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.     Stfill,  FJogla^d  maintained 

her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 

Bast  and  West  Indies,"  while  «  powerful  expedition^  which  France 

had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests, 

and  obliged-  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  May  lOth.  Tbe  bridge  of  Lodi  croaqes  the  Adda,  twenty  miles  south-west  firom  MOii. 
^ap  No.  XVn.) 

8.  Not.  15-17.  Jlrede  is  a  smaU  village  a  short  distance  east  of  Uie  Adige,  thirteen  viOm 
■onttirwest  th>in  Verona,  and  ono  hundred  miles  ^ast  fh>m  Milan.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Mantua  is  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mincio,  twenty-one  milei 
•outh-weit  ftom  Verona.  It  dertree  its  principal  celebrity  Arom  its  being  tbe  native  eoontry  of 
VirgiL  After  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  ^antya  became  a  ropubUc,  ud 
continued  undw  that  form  of  government  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  tbe  Gonzaga  £uDil7 
acquired  the  chief  direction  of  its  aflR&irs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dokflS 
and  held  possei^oB  of  ICaatoa  tfU  1307,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  AwtiUns.  Mantuaiah 
vendered  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  2d,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  six  ijaonths.  In  July,  179^  it  f^*" 
rendered  to  the  Austrians,  after  a  riege  of  nearly  four  months.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  For  increasing  demoo^tlc  power  fee,  for  which  purpose  there  were  numerous  aasodiflw* 
thfou^oQt  the  kingdoniy  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  desire  of  subverting  the  dm 
archy,  and  establishing  a  Jt^ublican  constittiUon,  similar  to  that  of  France. 

b.  Kings*  carriage  surrounded— pelted  with  stones,  fcc,  Oct.  29lh,  1795,  and  the  monarch  M^ 
rowly  escaped  the  tary  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  matters  ccmpels  the  Bank  of  Eaf* 
land  to  Buq)end  cash  payooeots,  Feb.  1797.  Disoontents  in  the  jaavy^  and  m»tiny  of  the  cb«nofll 
aeet,  April,.  1797.    Second  mutiny,  May  and  June,  and  blockade  of  the  Tliames. 

c.  OfSanlldefonso. 

d.  Oct.  2d. 

e.  St.  Lucia,  Esaequibo,  and  Demarara,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  reduced  in  May,  171W> «» 
eariy  in  the  same  year  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas,  Cochin,  Trincomalee,  fee,  in  the  East  Indies.  !*• 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  EngUah. 

t  The  French  fleet  under  Hocfae,  canying  twentjMlve  thousand  Umd  foioes,  sailed  Dec  lUs 
1796.  A  formidable  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland  to  throw  off  the  EngUah  jtlkio  and  wfWi<* 
a  repubUcan  goveniment,  and  attianoe  with  FVaiMe. 
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fi797,]     51.  Early  in  the  spriDg  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  stimxh 

lating  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  by  a  spirited  address,*  in       

which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  napoleon's 
they  had  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italy**  at    Austrian 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
him  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
a  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.     Rapidly  passing  over  the  mountains,  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  Out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 
signed.©      The  final   treaty  was  concluded  at  Campo    nLSATror 
Formio*  on  the  17th  of  October  following.     Spain  and      oampo 
Holland  suffered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re-     '®**°^- 
munerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice ;  while 
France  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  terminated  the  brilliant  Italijan 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.     "  Her  territory  was  partitioned  j  her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — ^the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil."** 

62.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
cated in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

1.  Campo  Formio  is  a  small  town  and  castle  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
The  negotiations  for  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Anstrians  at  UcUae,  a  abort  dlsttoee 
aortb.east  of  Campo  Formio,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  castle  of  Passeriano.  The  treaty  wa« 
dated  at  CampoTormio,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udine  and  Passeriano,  althoufi^  the 
ambassadors  had  never  h^d  any  conflsrenoes  there.    (Map  No.  XYII.) 

a  **"  You  have  been  victorious,"  said  he,  ^  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  combats ; 
ymi  have  made  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  taken  five  hundred  pieces  of  field  artillecy, 
two  t^<>nMnwi  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  Tho  contributions  you  have  jevle^ 
on  the  vanquished  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army ;  you  have,  besides,  added 
thirty  milUona  of  fhmca  to  the  public  treasury,  and  you  have  en^ched  the  museum  of  Plwto 
with  throe  hundred  matterpitKes  of  the  works  of  art,  the  produce  of  thirty  centuries.'' 

b.  March  10th.  e.  April  9Ch,  at  Mdembov.  <1*  ' 
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duccd  ia  public  opinion  by  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  tbe  Revolution. 
But  the  Tigilance  of  the  Eevolutionary^  party  was  again  aroused, 
and  the  Directory,  who  were  the  Republican  leaders,  becoming 
alarmed  for  tbeir  own  existence,  but  being  assured  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  decisive  measures.     On  the 

^'^hmknt'  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

OF  MLLiTAKY  uudcr  thc  commaud  of  Augereau,  and  with  the  concurring 

uTf^c^   support  of  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  capital ; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned ;  and  when  the  Parisians 
awoke  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 
walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  established.* 
The  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  while 
their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  G-oiana.' 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparations 
[119S]      ^^^  ^^6    invasion  of  England,   the    only  power    then 

xxxvr.  PR|:  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 
FOE  THB  IN-  ^^^J  ^^  ^^  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
VA8I0N  OK    Spain  and  Italy  :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
sNGLAND.    p^^  ^  requisition,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  aloi^g  the  English  Channel, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  anoth^  quarter,  and,  after 
xxxviL      considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
EXPEDITION  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to   Egypt,  a 
TO  iGYPT.    province  of  the  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
of  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  the 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  thai 
should  render  his  name  a?  terrible  as  that  of  G-henghis  Khan  or  Tam- 
erlane, establish  an  Orientiil  ^n[}pire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
caiTying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seameiL 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  eomplete  ool- 
leotion  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instrupi^nts ;  and  about 

1.  Fyeneh  0«tVm«.    See  Surinam,  p.  393. 

«.  Galled  the  Reyolation  of  the  eighteentl^  ^ottdor^ 
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a  hundred  of  t\ie  most  illustrious  scientific  men  of  France,  reposing 
implicit  confidence  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,*  which  quickly  surrendered  * 
its  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, — ^the 
way  having  been  previously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  secret  agents  of  Napoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ar- 
mament arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

66.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
populations^  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  their  usurpers,  the  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  to 

1.  ^Uita,  ^See  also  p.  158.)  On  tbe  deeline  of  the  Roman  empire  Malta  feU  under  the  do^ 
mlniOB  of  the  Goths^  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens^  It  was  sobjlect  to  the  crown  of  Siei^ 
from  1190  to  1525,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  H  on  the  Knighte  Hospitallers  of 
Bt  John,  who  had  be^  expelled  fh>m  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  1565  it  was  tmsncoessflOl j  be- 
sieged by  the  Toifes;  the  ki^hts,  under  their  heroic  nuister  Valette,  founder  of  the  chy  caUtd 
l>y  his  name,  finally  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1798  it  fell  Into  the 
hmids  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  French  |;arrisons  surrendered  to  the  English,  Sept.  5tb,  1800.  Hie 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  annexed  tbe  island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  June  12th,  1798. 

b.  Hie  population  of  Eg;^t  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nations,  was 
composed  of  three  classes ;  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brutalized  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
Hie  Arabs,  subdivided  into  several  classee,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population :  Ist,  these 
were  the  Sheiks  or  chiefe,  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood, 
the  magistracy,  rellgicm,  and  learning :  dd,  there  was  a  large  class  of  smaller  landholders ;  and, 
3d,  the  great  masa  of  the  Arab  peculation,  who,  as  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated  the  soil  for  their  masters ;  and  4th,  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  or  wandering  Arabs,  children  of  the  desert,  who  would  never  attach  them- 
Mlves  to  the  soil,  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numerous  herds  of 
eattle  in  the  Oases,  or  fertile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  bring 
Into  the  field  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  in  bravery,  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
their  horses  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  fit  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
flglit  him.  The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  eon- 
ineet  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand, 

and  WMe  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  Ibrmer  were  engagedin  trades  and 
bandierafts  in  the  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  from  (.mong  the 
liandaomeet  boys  of  the  Ctrcasaians,  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  trained  to 
tbe  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  their  chiefs  and  owners,  the  beys,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
of  the  country.  The  entire  body  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  each 
Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  ^^  They  are  aU  splendidly  armed :  in  their  girdles 
are  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  from  tbe  saddle  are  suspended  another 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  hatchet;  on  one  aide  is  a  sabre,  on  the  other  a  blonderbitta,  and  tbe 
farrant  on  foot  earriet  i  carbine." 
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neutralize  their  means  of  resistance.     Leaving  three  tlLOusand  sol 

diers  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  lie  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July  tor 

Cairo'  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

BATTLB  OF  skirmishlug  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 
THE  21st  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  while  on  tlie 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
ten  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
mader  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse- 
men, in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnificently  dreesed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.  Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resifltance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  iH 
v^in, — ^the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fled 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  fy^tamids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  ^  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile  j*^  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egyp^ 

57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expe- 
y^^^^jj^      rienoed  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 

BATTLE  OF    wMch  hc  had  left  moored  in  tfie  Bay  of  Aboukir  near 

THK  NILE.  ^exMidria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

1.  Cairo  (ki'-ro)  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the  Mohammedtf 
world,  is  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  <1^ 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  fh>m  Alexandria.  Population  variously  eetiBai^ 
at  fh)m  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  is  supposed  to  haw  beeo 
founded  about  the  year  970,  by  an  Arab  general  of  the  first  Ffaimate  caliph.  Theneigbboi' 
hood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and  objects  possessing  great  interest,  among  whicb  n* 
the  pyramids,  and  the  remains,  of  the  dty  of  Heliopolis*  the  On  of  the  scriptures.  (^ 
No.Xn.) 

a.  <*Scaroely  a  hundred  kiUed  and  wounded."— Thiers*  *«  Hie  yioton  hardly  lost  t«o  M» 
^b«d  men 'ta  the  actlQi."— Alison. 
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the  harbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  attack  was 
commenced,  several  of  the  British  ships  penetrating  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  their  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  having  been  for  some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
ship  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa- 
mous "  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic. 
Turkey  declared  war ;  Russia  sept  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.     With  remarkable  energy  he  esta-blished  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
coimtry  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.     Upper  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  a  division  under  Desaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruinB 
of  Thebes  j  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [itq©] 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  xl,  striah 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  '=^*^"^^^^' 
sand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  tho 
Sultan  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  ineffiEiceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  be- 
fore Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-  ^jf*  .*!??" 

'  ^  OF  AOBLM. 

perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
small  squadron  on  the  coast.     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  takie  the 
place  by  storm.  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  ihm.  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  wiih 
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only  six  thousand  of  his  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  iliirty  Uion 
sand  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor. ^  On  the  morn* 
ing  of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth'  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  his  littlo 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  mam- 
xLu  BAiTLB  **™®^  *^®  uucqual  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon, 
OP  MOUNT  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 
TABOR,  ^g^  gjj^  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  flaming 
spots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an- 
nounced, by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  which  the 
country  people  called  ^'  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven"  was  <iriven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  never 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  bst  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 

^jjjj  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Napoleon 
BATTLE  OF  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
ABOUKIR.  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched^  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army,— 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands.  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
this  vast  force  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiers, 

1.  Mount  Tabor  is  twenty-fire  miles  south-east  from  Acre^  and  fifty-three  north-east  ftom  ie* 
ruaalem.  It  is  the  momitain  on  which  occurred  the  transfiguration  of  Glirist— MattheW}  xrU* 
S,  and  Mark,  iz.  2.    (MapNo.VL) 

Sl  JVaxaretA,  a  small  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  early  residiooe  of  tM 
finmder  of  Christianity,  is  seyenty  miles  north-east  firom  Jerusalem.    {Map  No.  VL) 
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and  scattered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  Seventy 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost  all  their  posts  in  that  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
the  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Rhine  :  Corfu  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Russians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  block- 
aded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Egypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus*  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  most 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  profesiuons  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  ak)ne 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  Frendi  peq)le  had  grown  weary 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  ovsrtheow 
the  government.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council      ^^  '^s 
of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 

of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,'  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  N'ovember,  1 799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

1.  Frgut  is  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  a  spacions  plain,  one  mile  from  the  Mediter- 
nmean,  and  forty-five  miles  north-east  from  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Raphael,  a  small 
fishing  village  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Frcfjus.  FVejos  was  a  place  >f  importance  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  St,  Cloud  is  a  delightful  village  six  miles  west  from  Paris,  containii^  a  royal  castle  and 
magnificent  garden,  which  were  much  embeUished  by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  chose  St.  CLovd 
tor  his  residence ;  hence  the  expression  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  Under  the  former  goTemment 
tlie  phrase  was,  eabiuet  of  Fer$aiUe»j  or  cabinet  of  the  7\uleriee* 
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force  was  left  Lriamphant  in  the  place  of  the  constitation  and  the 
xLv.  NAFO-  ^^^®*     "^  °®^  constitution  was  soon  formed,  by  which 
LEON  FIE8T  tEo  executivc  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of 
CONSUL.     ^j^Qjjj  Napoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  consul,"  as 
Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarch.   Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  France,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
unanimous  to  terminate  the  Eevolution  as,  in  1789,  they  had  been 
to  commence  it.     The  Eevolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes; 
— ^monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  personal 
Ambition 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTtTET. 
SECTION  I. 

THE  WABS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [Btknts  or  trc  tbar  1800.]  1.  Napoleon's  propoaals  tor  petce.  Bi|)«eted 
by  tbe  British  goveroment.— 3.  Military  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Sitaation  of  Franee. 
Eflteet  <rf  Nap<rfeon's  gorenuoex^r—Z.  Disposition  of  the  French  forces.— 4.  Sacceeses  of  M<MreaiL 
[Bngea.  Moeekirch.]  Massena  is  shot  np  in  Goioa.  Napoleon  paaeea  over  tbe  Great  St. 
Bernard.  [Great  St.  Bernard.]— 5.  Surprise  of  the  Austrians.  Napoleon's  progress.  Victorj 
of  Marange.  [Marenge.]^-^.  Efforts  at  negotiation.  Malta  surrenders  to  the  British.— 7.  Oper- 
ations of  the  French  and  Anstrians  in  Bavaria.  [HohenUnden.]  Passage  of  tbe  Splngen  by 
liacdcMuild.  (^logen.]  Armistice.  Peace  of  Luneville.  [LuneviUe.]— 8.  Maritime  contod- 
eracy  against  England.    Its  efTect.    Previous  orders  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  govemmMits. 

9.  [EvBNTs  or  1801.]  England  sends  a  powerAil  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
•10.  The  Russian  emperor  Paul  is  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  the 
League  of  the  Ndrth.~41.  The  French  army  in  Egypt   0^>itulation.  General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

12.  [EvsHTs  OP  1803,  THS  TKAR  OP  Pbacb.]  Intomal  Aflkirs  of  France.  Napoleon  made 
eODsnl  for  life.— 13.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  in  his  relations  with  foreign  States.  Holland— the 
Baliaa  r^oMics— 4he  Swiss  cantons.  Attempt  to  recovw  St.  Domingo.  [Historical  account 
of  St.  Domingo.]— 14.  Ciccumstances  leading  to  a  rsmbwal  op  ths  war  ik  1803.  Hostile 
acts  of  Ikigland  and  France. 

15.  First  military  operations  of  the  French,  in  the  year  18Q3.  [Hanover.]  Prq;>arationB  for 
ttie  invasion  of  England.— 16.  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  in 
1804.  The  aflbir  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien.  [Baden.]— 17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Spain* 
Tbe  latter  Joins  France.- la  Napoleon,  emperor,  May,  1804— crowned  by  the  p(^>e— anofaited 
sovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1805, 

19.  New  coalition  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Aua> 
tria.— 30.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulm.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victory  of 
TrafiOgsr.  [Trafiilgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presburg,  Dec.  1805. 
[AusterUtz.] 

[1806.]  21.  Conquests  of  the  English.  [Mahrattas.  Buenos  Ayres.]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tends his  supremacy  over  the  continent  The  afikirs  of  Nafdes,  Holland,  and  Germany.— 22. 
Circumstances  which  led  Prussia  to  Join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.—^.  Napoleon's  victo- 
ries over  the  Prussians.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  Auerstadt]— 24.  The  Berlin  decrees.  Na- 
poleon in  Poland.  Battle  of  Pultusk.  Battte  of  Eylau,  Feb.  1807.  Fall  of  Dantzic.  [Eylau. 
Dantzlc.]— 25.  Battle- of  Friedland.  [Friedland.  Niemen.]  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  Losses  suf* 
fered  by  Prussia.  [Tilsit  Westphalia.]— 26.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet  Denmark  joins  France.  Portuguese  affairs.  Tbe  French 
in  Xdsbon.  ORio  Janeiro.  Brazil.]— 27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Peninsular  mon- 
archs.  Aflairs  of  Spain,  1808.  Godoy— abdication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand. Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Murat  king  of  Naples.— 28.  Resistance 
of  the  Spaniards  and  banning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— 29.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Cadiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Baylen.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]— 30.  War  in  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vimiera.  Cintra.]— 31.  Napoleon 
takes  the  field  in  person,  and  the  British  are  rapidly  driven  from  Spain.  [R^omu  Bivhqi. 
Todela.   Corunna.1 
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[180O.]  39.  AutrU  laddenlj  renews  the  war.  Yldories  of  Ni^oleon,  wko  entenVienMii 
May ;  aod  peace  with  Aiiatria  in  October.  [EckmohL  Aspen.  Wa9ram.]-3a.  War  vith 
the  Tyroleae.  British  expMition  to  Holland.  Oontinaanoe  of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  penis' 
aula.  Difficulties  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon's  diyoroe  from  Jom^Um 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Looisa  of  Austria^  1810.  E0bots  of  this  marriage  upon  Napoleoii^ 
ftatare  prospects.  His  conduct  towards  Holland.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  oenlrsl  puts  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Russian  emperor.— 35.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Spsniah  pestn* 
aula.  Wellington  and  Massena.  [audad  Bodrigo.  Buaaco.  Torres  Vedras.]-3&  The  pe- 
ninsula war  during  the  year  1811.    [Badi^oz.    Albuera.] 

37.  Erents  of  the  peninsular  war  from  the  beginning  of  1813  to  the  retreat  of  the  Fnaoh 
across  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Vittoria.] 

38.  Napolkon's  Russlui  Campaior,  181S.  Events  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  varviUi 
Russia.  The  opposing  nations  in  this  war.— 39.  The  **  Grand  Army**  of  Napoleon.  The  op- 
posing Russian  force.— 40.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Niemen,  June  181S.  Relieat  of  the  BumIiii. 
Early  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [WUna.1— 41.  Onward  march  of  the  army.  Battleof 
Smotonsfco.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  city.— 43.  Napoleon  pursues  the  retreathig  Riwiiia, 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodino.  [Borodino.]  The  erening  before  the  battle.-^  Bsttleif 
Borodino,  Sept  7th.-44.  Oontinued  retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  abandon  Moscow.  Thedi}^ 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Moaoow.  Napoleon  jMgins  a  retreat  Oct.  Iftk 
—4ft.  The  horrors  of  tbe  retreat.— 46.  Napoleon  at  Smolemko.  He  renews  the  retreat  liov. 
14th.  Battkaof  Krasnoi^  and  passage  of  the  Bereslna.  [Krasnoi.  Berasina.]  Marriialllej. 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec.  18th.    His  losses  in  the  BumIsb  flsmpajgiu 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  Statea  of  America.    Mexico.   The  war  laths 


[1813.]  4a  Napoleon's  prqwratlons  for  renewing  the  war.  Pruaaia,  Sweden,  and  Airtrii. 
datttoa  of  Lntien  and  Bantien.  Armiatioe,  and  congress  of  Prague.  [Bantien.]— 48.  War  iv 
newed  Aug.  16th.  Austria  Joins  the  allies.  Battles.  [Oulm.  6roaa-Bei«n.  Katsbsoh.  d» 
newitz.]  BattlesofLeipsIc,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  Flrench.  RcTolts.  WettiogtoB. 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bemadotte  and  Murat.  Eneigy  and  taleots  of  lia- 
poleon.  The  allies  march  upon  Paris,  which  ci^itulates.  Deposition,  and  abdicatiOD,  of  Napo* 
leon.   Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.  [Elba.]    Louis  XVUL   Restricted  limitB  of  Fnnee. 

[1815.]  ftLCongreu  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  MFtun 
iubmita  to  Napoleon*— 53.  Napotoon  in  vain  attempta  negotlattons.  Forces  of  the  slliea;  of 
Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon's  poUcy,  and  movements.  Battles  of  Ligqy,  Qnatre  Bras,  WaTi% 
and  Waterloo.  Second  capitulatton  of  Paris.  Napoleon'a  abdication— attempted  eecapa 
to  Americar-exBe— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Return  of  Louis  XVUL 
EzeeuUon  of  Ney,  and  Labedoy«re.  Fate  of  Murat-55.  Second  treaty  of  Paris.  Us  tentt 
Raatoration  of  the  pillaged  treasures  of  art 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  of 

nsool      -^^"^^^  ^®  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

I.  xYSNTs  OF  communioation,  making  general  proposals  of  peaoe.    To 

™  ??^    this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 

evils  which  aflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 

French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 

until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and  foreign 

policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 

government,  and  security  to  others.     The  answer  of  the  British  goT- 

emment  forms  the  begmning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war— tha* 

in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 

all  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measures  were  taktt 
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on  hotA  sides  to  proseoute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  forces,  eqn^ped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prept^ed  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Gerniany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit;  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  Frwich 
{>ec^le  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finuices  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendean  war  was 
amicably  terminated;  Bussia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en- 
ergy, and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  fDllowing  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switzerland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  m^n,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,*  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  from  the  Bhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena^  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  w^is  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piedmont.     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,'  on  the  1 7th 

1.  Engen  and  Moeskireh  are  in  (he  aouth-eastem  part  of  Baden,  near  the  northern  boundaiy 
ofSwitzeiiand.    (JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Ghreat  St.  Bernard  Is  the  name  giyen  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  over  the 
momitalns  from  the  Swiss  town  of  Martigny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  its  highest  part 
it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter 
and  very  dangerous  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches.  TTear  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
fiimous  hospital 'founded  in  903  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  order 
of  St  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempests  and  snow  storms,  the  monks,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordi- 
nary  size  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  their  way.  If 
they  find  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they  carry  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead, 
wh^  it  remains  lying  on  a  table  until  another  victim  is  brought  to  occupy  the  place.    It  is 
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of  May  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  ^e  monntain.  The  artillery 
iragons  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  on  the  backs  of  mnles,  wMlo 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  ont  to  receire  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourage  the 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  h^d ;  and  where  the 
ascent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  large 
army  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  afber  little 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  1 4th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.*  Here,  after  twelve  hoius 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Prtoch  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaix,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
lant Kellerman.  General  Desaix,  who  had  jtist  airived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  vicJtory  gave  Napoleon 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  thfe  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  antiisipation  ^f  a  tlreaty)  was 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at  negotiation  were  unsuccessfhl,  as  no  satisfiictoiy 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armiirtice  was  terminated,  and  hostili- 
ties recommenced.  In  the  meantitiie  Malta,  which,  dttriiig  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  French  army,  somewhat 
less  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.     The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  8d  of  Pe^ 

th^  set  up  against  the  wall,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  whicli,  on  account  of  the  cold,  dM>J 
80  slowly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friends  after  the  lapse  of  years.  It  ia  toP^*" 
■ible  to  burj-  the  dead,  as  there  is  nothing  about  the  hospital  but  naked  rocks.  Not  a  tree  o» 
bush  is  to  be  seen,  but  everlasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  highest  ioliabiteii 
place  in  Europe. 

When  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  from  the  monki 
« large  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital :  a  seaaoo- 
Able  supply  which  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  fully  repaid  by  tiie  First 
Ck)nsul  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  LitUe  St.  Bernard^  over  which  Hannibal  crossed,  is  farther  west,  separating  Piedmont 
from  Savoy.  The  undertaking  of  the  Carthaginian  was  far  more  diflScult  than  that  of  Jf&pofsoiu 
{Map  No.  XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  is  a  small  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  an  extensive  plain,  forty-ibioe  mU^*^^ 
west  from  MJlAD.  '(Jira|»  No.  XII.) 
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oember  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of  Hohenlinden,*  in  which  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Moreau  rapidly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,'  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  pes^je 
of  Luneville,'  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  suc- 
cessfully planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
■would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Russian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  came 

1.  Hohenli'nden  Is  a  village  of  Bavaria,  nineteen  miles  east  ft-om  Monich.  (Map  No.  XVIL) 
Caoapbell^s  noble  ode,  beginning, 

"•  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow," 
baa  rendered  the  name,  at  least,  of  this  battle,  familiar  to  almost  every  school-boy. 

2.  The  Pass  of  the  Splugen  leads  over  the  Alps  from  the  Grisons  to  the  Italian  l^rc^  into 
the  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  was  only  after  the  most  incredible  eflTorts  that  Macdonald 
succeeded  in  passing  his  army  over  the  mountain  ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  .as 
many  horses  and  mules,  wore  swaUowed  up  in  its  abysses,  and  never  more  heard  of.  Since 
1823  there  has  been  a  road  over  tho  Splugen  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  was  built  by 
Austria,  at  groat  expense.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  Luneville,  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg^ 
sixteen  miles  south-east  from  Nancy.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1801,  and  which  Francis 
was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to,  "not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
German  empire,"  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to 
Fran&iy  and  Lombardy  was  erected  into  an  independent  Stf  te.    (Mapg  No.  XIH.  wl  XVII.) 

a.  Feb.  9tb,  1801. 
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to  anchor  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen^  which  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire-ships,  and 

"JT        floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

equal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.     The  English 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle.  Nelson  said,  "  I  have  been 

in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen  was 

the'most  terrible  of  them  all" 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at- 
tacking the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news,  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  inny 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Eleber, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  ^f  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  imder  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plains 
of  Alexandria.*  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troopSf 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nations 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
fend  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through- 
eut  Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.* 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstruction 

1.  Amien»»    (See  p.  S79.)    The  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  March  S7Ui,  180^ 
betweeo  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  (Bepublic  of  Hollsvt} 
a.  Marab  2]st,  1801. 


of  Boeiety  in  France,  the  general  improTement  of  the  country,  aai 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were     of  1802, 
enabled  to  return :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-    the  ykae 
stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  l^ut  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es* 
tablished  under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Eevolution  had  oyerthrown, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:   great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
France :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Eepublic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which. has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  uid  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis-  • 
sensions  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
•with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,*  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

].  St,  Domingo^  or  Hayti,  called  by  Columbus  Hispaniola,  {Littie  Spain,)  is  a  large  Island 
of  the  West  Indies,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Cuba.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spauianto, 
by  whose  cruelties  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Their  place 
-was  at  first  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  Bahamas,  and,  at  a  later  period 
by  the  importation  of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  ih>m  Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  French  obtained  footing  on  its  western  coasts,  and  in  1691  ^aln  ceded  to 
France  half  the  island,  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  farther 
augmented.  From  1776  to  1789  the  French  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  but  in 
1791  the  negroes,  excited  by  news  of  the  opening  revolution  in  France,  broke  out  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  in  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  distiicts  of  fertile 
plantations  were  devastated.  While  the  war  was  raging,  commissioners,  sent  from  Franot^ 
taking  part  with  the  negroes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the  blacks  who 
•bould  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard ;  a  measure  equivalent  to  the  infltaat 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  island.  The  English  government,  apprehensive  of  daofer 
lo  its  West  India  j)os8cssiona.from  the  establishment  of  so  great  a  rerolutionary  outpost  «l 
IV  31 


la  the  Mmber  of  thirtj-five  iiioiuaDd  rami  were  sent  out  to  redooe 
the  island,  bat  nearly  all  p^iahed,  Tictims  of  fAtigue,  diseaee,  and  ihe 
perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  Booa  became  eyident  tbat  the  peace  of  Amiens  codd  not 
be  permanent.  The  encr^chments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  accomir 
laUon  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England; 
$tkd  the  latter  reused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape 
of  &ood  Hope,  in  accordance  with  t^e  late  treaty  stipulations,  untH  sat- 

IV.  EBfiiwAL  ^sMstory  explamations  i^uld  be  given  by  the  French  gay- 
or  THs      emment     Bitter  re(nriminatio&s  followed  on  both  sides, 

WAB,  1808.  und  in  the  monOi  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  mavquB,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
Wnglifh  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,*  a  dependency  of  England, 


tb»  eMmwe  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  prerailing 
in  the  Island,  attempted  its  reduction,  but  after  an  enonnons  loss  of  men  finally  eracttsted  it  in 
1799»  No  sooner  was  the  island  delivered  from  external  enemies  than  a  frigfatAiI  civil  war  en- 
■iMd  between  the  mnlattoes  and  negroes,  but  the  former  were  overcome,  and  in  December 
1800  Traseaint  Lonvertnre,  the  ablQ  leader  of  the  blacks,  was  sole  master  of  the  French  pait 
of  the  island.  Napoleon  at  first  confirmed  him  in  his  command  as  generaHo-idiiet:^  bat  flodk^. 
that  he  aimed  at  independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  1801  he  sent  out  a  large  force  to  redace 
tte  island  to  submission.  Daring  a  truce  Touseaiat  was  surprised  and  carried  to  France,  whero 
he  died  in  April  1803.  HostUities  were  renewed :  in  November,  1803,  the  French,  drirea  into 
a  comer  of  the  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Haytien 
chieft,  1b  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  aU  depeiHlende  on  France.  Numerous  dril  wars 
and  revolutions  long  continued  to  distraei  the  island.  In  1831  that  part  of  the  ishuid  origiDally 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  government,  which  still 
maintains  its  independence. 

In  1791  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  commerce  and  indu^ry  wa« 
•vfooily  interrtipted  bf  the  bloody  wars  mmI  revolutions  which  succeeded.  Moreover,  it  vas 
nol  to  bd  expected  thAt  baW«ivillced  negroes,  suddenly  loosed  from  bondage,  under  a  burning 
gon,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  exhibit  the  vigor  and  indtutry  of 
the  tetter.  The  Haytien  government  has  fovud  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  "  Rural  Code,"  wtiiek 
iMkes  labor  craapulsory  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  in  retnn^  share  a  portion  of  the  prodooe  of 
the  land*  of  their  masters.  Nominally  free,  the  blacks  remain  really  enslaved.  But  the  island 
is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  thriving  appearance ;  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people 
although  still  bad,  are  tmprovii^ ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  public  instruction.  Wbat 
are  to  ba  tiie  final  residts  of  this  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  time  only  can  determine. 

1.  Hanovtr  is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bounded  north  by  tbe  Germtt. 
OcMun  and  the  Elbe,  east  by  Prussia  aud  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Prossian 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine^  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  i> 
aUaoit  divided  from  the  rest  by  the  grand^uchy  of  Oldenburg.  (See  Map  No.  XVIL)  TItii 
Ungdea  is  (bnned  ont  of  the  duchies  formerly  posse  ised  by  several  families  of  the  Jon^ 
brancbor  the  hMuii of  Brunwslek;   Emciil  Augustus,  )uke^of  Bran«iri«k, mutUA^ufi'^^ 
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Wfts  quickly  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  riglits  the 
■whole  of  the  North  of  G^ermany  was  at  once  occupied  by  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  tiie  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move- 
ments  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantic 
preparation«  ostensibly  for  the  invasion^of  Bnglahd.  Forts  and  bat* 
t^ries  were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Ohannel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  iind  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigorous 
prepiirations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  ihvasibn,  which,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by  an   unhappy  attempt   at  rebellion  in  Ireland,   in 

which  the  leaders,  Russell  and  Emmett,  were  seized, 
brought  to^ial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the' 
generals  Moreau  and  Piohegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
Implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Oeorges  was  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  <lie  young  Duke  D'Enghien, 
s  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Badeti,^  was^ 
concerned  in  this  plotj  caused  hifii  to  be  seifled  and  hurried  to  Yin^ 
eennes,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  be  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial : — an  act  whidti  has  fixed  «a  indelible  stain  on  the 
niemory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  sli^test  evidence  of  criminality  ^was 
brought  i^ainst  the  unhi^py  prince. 

1 7.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
1^6  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  En^and  sent  o«t  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  wur  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  homeward  bound  ixetiswte  frigates  of  Spain ;  and  these 
were  captured,^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

g7ai)d-<laiighter  of  James  I.  of  Engluid ;  andjGeorge  Louis,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  became 
kkig  of  England,  with  the  title  of  George  I.,  in  1714 ;  fh>m  which  time  till  ia77,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  a 
female  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britidn,  the  Salic  law  confisrred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  anothei 
branch  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  During  the  supremacy  of  Napolecm,  Hanover  constituted  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  to  its  lawful  sovereign  in  1813.    (Map 

No.  xvn.) 

1.  The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  occupies  the  south-wesjtem  angle  of  Germany,  having  Switso*- 
land  on  the  south,  and  France  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate)  on  the  west»  iMap  Mo. 
XVIL) 

•.Oct.  4th,  1804. 
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milUon  poimdB  sterling.  The  British  goTemauent  was  sev^ely  oeii- 
Bured  for  this  hasty  act.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de- 
clared war  against  England.*^ 

18.  On  the  18th  of  May  of  Uiis  year  Napoleon  was  creaked,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  Frenoh;''  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  ma 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  recog- 
nised the  new  soyereigu.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Itdy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  tkoB- 
■and  years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  plaoed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  pronoundsg 
the  words,  "  Gk)d  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  lengtb 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Ans* 
tria,  and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  \pf 
the  glittering  priae  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  wiih  an  evident  leuiing  towards  the  Frendi 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading^  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  nnjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  q)por' 
tunity  of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de' 
clared  himself  the  protector  of  the  lib^ties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  ib 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  the 
enomy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
having  surrounded  the  Austriim  general  Mack  at  Ulm,*  compelled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  thfl 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,*  over  the 

1  Ulm  is  an  easteni  frontier  town  of  Wlrtemberg,  on  the  western  banic  of  the  Danube,  tf^' 
enty-six  miles  north-west  frpm  Munich.  Formerly  a  free  city,  it  was  attached  to  Bararia  H 
1803,  and  in  1810  to  Wirtemberg.    {Map  No.  TVU. ) 

2.  Cape  Trafalgar  is  a  promontory  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  twenty-flve  fflH* 
rorth-west  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  In  (he  great  naval  battle  of  Oct  Slat,  1805,  the  E^ 
-ah,  under  Nelson,  having  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  were  oppoaed  by  w* 

a.  Dec.  mh,  1804.  b.  Sept  Mh,  1805. 
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eombined  fleets  of  Frsnoe  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  {mrehased 
by  the  death  of  tlie  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,*  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,*  which  resulted 
in  ^e  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to-  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.^  The  em- 
peror of  Eussia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  hiftown  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
ms  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  wiUi  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
<M)ean,  humbled  the  Mahratta*  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch 
eolony  of  the  Cape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres'  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Eun^pe.  In^  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  ihe  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Bussians  and  Englii^  into  his 
ei^itaL  The  king  of  Najdes  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Jos^fi.  Napoleon  next  placed 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals :  while  fomrteen  }»rinces  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation^  of  l^e  Rhine, 
%nd  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
jmillions  was  cut  off  from  ti^  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Haur 
oyer  to  that  power,  although  it  had  rec^itly  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 

French  and  Spanish  fleet  of  thirtf-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  fHgates.  Nelson,  who  iraa 
tttortid]  J  wounded  in  the  aotion,  lired  only  to  be  nuUto  aware  of  tba  de«tnietton  of  tlie  MMByHi 
ffeet.    (Jtfap  No.  XIII.) 

1.  Jlnsierliti  (ows'-lerlitz)  is  a  small  town  of  Morayia,  thirteen  miles  sonthwest  of  Brunn 
the  capital.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  The  Mahrattas  were  an  exteos*  /e  Hindoo  nation  in  the  western  part  of  toathera  Hindoslan. 
The  various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  into  a  monarchy  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Buenon  Jiyres  (in  Spanish  bwa-noce-inres,)  is  a  large  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
republic  of  La  Plata.  In  1810  began  the  revolutionary  movements  that  ended  ia  Ihe  emanci- 
pation of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  States  of  La  PhiU  fron^  Spain.  The  dedaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  made  on  tlie  9th  of  July,  1816. 

a.  LoM  of  the  antes  thirty  thousand,  in  killed,  womded,  and  taken  priMnert.  LoMofClM 
IVendi  twelve  thousand. 

b.  Treaty  of  Pre^bors»D»e.S7tA,  IMS.  e.JalylMlu 
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IPM  mc(f0Of»r  suspcQt^  ihftt  Naf>oleoa  htd  <»€iBrdl  to  win  tiaefinrar 
of  RiiaaiA  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  imd  other 
OMiflas,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussians ;  and  the  Pnisnaa 
monarch  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  own 
anrangement«  w^ne  completed,  or  his  allies  coidd  yield  liim  any  asdair 
DAce.  Both  England  md  Bnsaia  had  promised  him  their  oo<^r» 
tion. 

23*  With  his  iis«al  promptitude  Napoteon  pat  hi0  troops  iamoUoB, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advaaoed  PruBsian  oa<f)08k 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  alai^ter  in  tbe 
hattle  of  Jena,'  and  on  the  wme  day  Marshtf  Davonst  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,'  in  which  tha  Duke  of  Brunflwick  was  mcria^ 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  losa  of  the  Pnn^na  was  nearfy 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  Tbe  total  loss  of  tike  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  Id 
a  single  dny  the- strength  of  the  Pruasiui  monarchy  was  prostrated. 
Nap^Mu  rapidly  followed  up  bis  Tictories,  ustd  on  the  25th  his 
TMigUMrd,  under  Marshal  DaTOust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortm|^ 
after  the  commencement  *of  hostiliides. 

24.  EBOonraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  ediols 
from  Berlin,  declaring  tibe  Briticdi  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  aoi 
nyfl^udii^  British  manufftotures  from  all  the  continental  ports,  fie 
then  pursued  the  RusMans  into  Poland :  on  the  30th  of  Noyember  his 
troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance ;  bat  on  thi 
26th  of  Pecember  his  adyanoed  forces  receiyed  a  <^d^ 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultoak.  On  tbe  8th  of  Februu*y,  1607,  a 
aangninary  hatUB  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  whidi  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  yietory.  In  some  minor 
engagements  the  alltes  had  t^  adyaalage,  but  these  were  more  thas 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Bantaic^^  which  had  a  garrison  of  seyenteen  thousand  men,  and  w^ 
defended  by  nine  Hundred  cannon. 

1.  Jena  Is  a  town  of  cMitnd  Germany,  in  the  gran(Muchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  on  the  wesHunk 
of  the  river  Salle,  forty-three  miles  south-west  from  Leipsic.  The  battle  was  fought  between 
the  towns  of  Jena  and  Weimar.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  jJuerttadf  (ow'-er-stadt)  is  a  small  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  six  miles  west  of  Naambetj 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  battle-ground  of  Jena.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Eylau  (l-low)  is  a  village  in  Prussia  proper,  or  East  Prussia,  twenty-eight  miles  sooth 
ftom  Konigsberg.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  DsMtxie  is  an  impQrtf^  commercial  city,  sei^rt,  a^d  fortress,  of  tbe  province  of  VM 
Rruflpia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  milee  from  iU  Jumth* 
fmdend  to  the  Ftmh  |ff«y  S7th  1807.    iMaptfo,  XVil^, 
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85w  At  length,  on  the  I4th  of  Jane,  Napoleon  ^Hight  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland,*  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Euasian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemen.^  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.'  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominions. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  waa 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion^ was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  powei- 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
sn  attadt  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  tiiis  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
days'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fieet.  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  tho 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  Priedland  (ft«ed'  land)  is  a  town  of  East  Pnmia,  oo  the  western  UnAt  of  the  liTer  AOe 
<alMeb)  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  ftom  Konigsberg,  and  eighteen  north-east  of  Bylan. 
(Map  No.  XVIL) 

8.  The  river  Jrienun  (Polish  nyem'  en)  rises  in  the  Prussian  proTlnce  of  Grodno^  and,  passing 
through  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channeto 
twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  each  about  thirty  miles  below  TUslt.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tilgit  is  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  miles  nort^ 
««st  of  Kouigsberg.    ( JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Wtttphalia  is  a  name,  Ist,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  large  part  of  Germany : 
2d,  to  a  duchy  fonnihg  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
G«rman  empiie:  4(b,  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon:  5(h,  to  the  presaiU 
Pnuslan  pioTince  of  Westphalia,  created  in  1815.  Most  of  the  present  province  was  unbraced 
ineMhoftlMMdlTiflonii    Bee  a]M  Note,  p  360.    (Jtfsf  No.  XVII.) 
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Janeiro,'  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil.'  ■  Napoleon 
had  already  aDnoanced,<^  in  one  of  his  imperial  edicts,  that  ^'  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,''  and  had  sent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30t}i  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 
•  27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin- 
Bular  monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  conferences 
of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportonity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
faithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.  The  latter, 
secured  in  the  Frendi  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al- 
lowed the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spain ;  and  by  fad 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  bands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  ^  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compeUed 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Jos^h,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 
his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdou,  ye^  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms  :  Ferdinjind,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta,  or  ccunoil,  ^ 

1.  Rio  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
South  America.  Population  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  about  half  are  whites,  and 
the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves. 

2.  Prior  to  1808  Bra%it  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
regent  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  January  25lh,  1808,  it  »«• 
raised  to  a  kingdom.  In  1822  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  giant  empires  of  China  vA 
Russia,  embraces  nearly  the  half  of  the  SouUi  American  continent ;  but  its  populatioo— whitMi 
negroes,  and  Indiauft— Is  less  than  six  millions,  of  whom  only  about  one  million  are  whites. 

a.  Nov.  13th,  1807..  b.  March  20th,  1808. 
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chosen  to  dired>  iiie  afeirs  of  ihe  government ;  and  the  English  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  his 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful.  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
vented firom  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender :  ^  Marshal  Monoey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  r^ulsed  in  an  attack  ^  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafoz,  sustMned  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  ;<:  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  taken^^  and  plundered 
hy  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Baylen,'  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20tb 
of  July,  the  very  day  <  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  tiie  Elwt).* 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimiera,*  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  tiie  contention  of 
Cintra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  liiis  inauspicious 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  denned  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  Baflen  is  a  town  of  fipaiii,  ia  tlie  previnoeof  Jaeo,  twentj-two  mUes  north  tiom  Am  «(tf 
of  Jaeo.    It  commands  tb«  road  leading  from  Castile  into  Andalusia.    (Mt^  No.  XIII.) 

S.  The  JEbr»  (anciently  Ibirusy  flows  througfa  the  north-eastern  part  ef  Spain,  and  is  tiia  onlj 
gnat  riY«r  of  the  peninsnla  that  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Belbre  the  second  Funic  war 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories^  and  in  the  time  of 
ChartaDu^H^  between  the  Moorish  and  CSuristian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

3.  Oportoy  an  important  oommercitU  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Dooro,  two  miles  firam  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  fh>m 
Usbon.    (JIfap  No.  XIU.) 

4.  Vimiera  is  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadma,  abo^  thirty  milea 
north-west  fh>m  Lisbon.    (Map  No.  XiU.) 

5.  Cintra  is  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Lisbon.  By  the  con* 
Tention  signed  here  Aug.  23d,  180B,  the  French  forces  were  to  be  oonv^ed  to  lYance  with  their 
•nns,  artillery,  and  property.   This  convention  was  exeeedingly  unpopular  in  England.    (Mt^ 

a.  Jane  14th.  b.  JuneSStb.  c  June  14th,  to  Aug:  nth.  d.Jim«tUu 
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tbe  field  m  person.  (kUaoimg  his  troops  wi&  the  ^7e»t»8t  rapidity, 
lu  the  early  part  of  November  he  w^  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  (mce  ooitt 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  tbe  Spaa 
iards  were  severely  defeated  at  Reynosa,*  Burgos,**  and  Tudela;®*  and 
on  the  4tii  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaa- 
iards,  were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,'  and  being  there  attacked^ 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  oomp^ed 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander,  8b 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  tb 
Britoh  abandodQed  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  posses^im  of  tht 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

8S*  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Gorumia  Mapoleon  receired 
dei|>atchese  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  Tlie 
Austrian  emperor,  bumbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  hia  subjects,  onoe  more  resolved  to  try  the  bazardi 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  tl» 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  lar^  bodies  of  Aastrian 
troops  erosaed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italjj 
ai^d  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  On  the  17tb  of  the  sam^e  month  Napoleon  arnyedaad 
took  the  command  in  pers^iv.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  divisioDS, 
and  H»  fowr  days  of  oc^nbats  and  manesuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

1.  ^i^fnfisa,  Bnrfotf  and  TSuMn.  (So?  Jlfofi  No.  XIIT.)  J&eyno»a  is  for^-eereo  w^wxibr 
west  fh)in  Burgos.  TudeUi  i«  on  th^  Ebro,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  from  Biu^ 
Bia<go«  is  one  fitioidred  and  thlrty^tMir  mUes  north  ef  Madrid.  At  Reynosa  Blake  was  d^9^ 
by  the  French  tinder  Marshal  Victor:  at  Burgos  the  Spanish  count  de  Belvidere  wai  otW- 
IlirowB  by  Marshal  Soidt :  and  at  Tadela  Palafia9c«iid  €!asta2o»were  beaten  by  Marshal  Lsan* 

2.  Cemnna  i&  a  ci^  and  §eKport  of  SfMdn,  at  the  north-westeca  extremiiy  of  the  kiafds^ 
Sir  John  Moon  wat  itnMdL  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  be  was  animating  h  regiment  to  tb0 
ebange.  *^  Wmnwd  by  bia  attendanta  in  hia  milUaiy  cloak,  be  waa  laid  in  a  grave  taa^ 
formed  on  the  ramparta  of  Oorunna,  wheee  a  monwnen^  was  soon  after  poostractad  oTsr  ki 
nncoffined  remains  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  marshal  Nqr.  Not  a  word  waa^^MkMS* 
tbe  malanehoiy  interment  by  torch  Hght  took  place :  silently  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  wliils 
the  distant  cannim  of  the  battle  fired  tbe  funeral  honors  to  bis  jatemory.^^-'Jtlison. 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vividly  de8cril)ed  in  one  of  the  most  beantiMpieoeio' 
poetry  in  the  fingUah  langaage,  beginning— 

^  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  Ameral  note^ 

As  his  eorpso  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  diaabaiged  bis  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  arbare  oar  hero  w«  buried  **■ 

a.  Not.  10th  and  11th.  b.  Nov.  10th.  e.  Nov.  91* 

l|.4|il.ietb,180B.  e.  Jan.  1st,  1S09. 
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l^d  inclusive,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  army.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  ho  defeated  the  Archduke  Oharles  at  E^muhl/ 
and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  Danube.  Rapidly  following  up  his 
fictories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern'  on  the  21st  and  22d,  on  the  5th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram,*  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace^  bj 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

33.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  rerolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.  The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesl^  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  codperate  witih  tiie  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  French 
troops  entered  Rome;  and  by  a  decree**  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
States^  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommunication**  against  Napoleoto,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  Prance,  where  he  was  de- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 

].  Eekmnkl  Is  a  small  -vUIage  of  Bavaria,  thirteen  miles  sotttfa  of  SattslXHv  and  fl(ly4v« 
miles  north-east  from  Munich.  Marshal  Davonst,  haying  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  the  22d,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Eckmuhl.  (Map 
No.  XVU.) 

S.  Jispem  is  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island 
«r  liOban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  After  two  days'  continuous 
lighting,  with  vast  loss  on  both  sldo^  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  ttid 
Held,  and  take  reAige  in  the  Isfauid  of  Loban.  Marshal  Lannee,  ono  of  Napoleofi^  aUeet  geih> 
ends,  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  leld  of  Aspem,  having  both  his  legs  carried  awaj  by  m 
oannon  baU.  Napoieon  was  deeply  aflbeted  on  behokttng  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  flie 
Held  OB  a  litter,  and  aKteftded  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Knertlbg  beside  the  rode  eovch,  bo 
wept  freely. 

a.  ir<^Mi  Is  a  snMdl  Austrian  village  eleven  miles  norOi-eart  of  TiemuL  (.Map  No.  XTII.> 
In  the  battle  of  Wagnmi  each  party  lost  about  twenty-fve  thoosand  men :  few  priaoneri  wei« 
taken  on  either  sMe,  and  the  Austrlana  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order,  the  FteOKih 
bulletin,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prlspnerB,-HMy# 
acbnltted  to  be  a  gvossly  erroneona  statement.  The  refreatofthe  Aiislriiuiii,howev«r,g*ve'te 
Napoleon  aU  the  moral  advaatagea  of  a  vioteiy. 

a.  TYeaty  of  Vienna,  Oct.  14th.  b.  May  17th,  180B. 

e.Sa«NotebP.  d.Janeliak 
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far  the  purpose  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attained ;  but  reasons 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affectioaa 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled  ^  by  the  Fren^ 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  by 
uniting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throjie,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance^ 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  condnet 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree,*»  incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bemadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advaneed  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealooi^  ci 
the  Kussian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  d 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  confiict  with 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  10th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo*  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Massena 
was  de£»ated  in  stn  attack  upon  Wellington  oH  the  heights  of  Bnsaeo.* 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,*  which  defend- 

1.  Ciudad  Redrig^  (in,  Spaztiah  the-oo-dad'  rod-ree-go,  meat^g,  *<the  dty  RodrigOi'O  i> ' 
ftroi^ly-fortifled  dty  of  Spain,  flftjr-flve  miles  aoutfa-west  ftma  Sidamanea.  In  1813  this  dtf 
wai  retaken  by  WellingtoQ,  an  aohie  vemant  which  acquired  for  him  the  Utie  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  from  the  Spanish  gorerament.    {Map  No.  XIU^) 

2.  Bueaco  is  a  mountain  ridge  starting  from  the  northera  bank  of  the  river  Mondego  afef 
lailes  north-east  of  C!oimbra,  and  extending  north-west  about  eifi^t  miles.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Aorthem  portion  of  this  range,  around  the  conyent  of  Busaco,  seyenteen  miles  nwtb^sit 
of  OoimkMra,  Wellington  collected  hia  whole  army  of  fi^  thousand  oaien  oa  the  evening  (tf  Sep* 
tember  96th,  while  Massena,  with  8eventy4wo  thousand,  lay  at  its  foot,  determined  to  fores  tt0 
passage,  which  he  attempted  early  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  socoeas.  {Maf  N»' 
XUI.) 

3.  Torres  Fed-ma  is  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  I4sbon  to  Coimbra,  twenty'A>v  Biiii 
aofth-west  of  the  former.    The  ">  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,"  conatmcled  by  WeUington  io  ViA% 

L  of  three  distinct  ranges  of  defence,  extending  from  the  river  Tagos  to  the  Attaatlf 
a.  Bee.  15th,  1800.  b.  July  9th,  IfUOi 
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•cl  ihe  appKoa<^e8  to  Lisbon.  Massena  fc^owed,  but  in  vain  en* 
deavored  to  find  a  weak  spot  where  he  could  attack  with  any  prospect 
of  sneoesS;  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  br<^e  up  hia  position  on  the  14th  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  Frendi  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat. 

36.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoz^  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 

10th  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
ci  Albuera,'  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.     Many  battles  were  fDught  during  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  yeiff  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
3ity  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^^  Russian 
uary — the.  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triiunphs  in    oAMPAiaic, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       ^^^^' 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and  the  capture^  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  ^  by  that  of  Badajoz.     Wei- 
liugton,  following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  Marmont<^  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca :'  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  firom  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  ^e  British  army.     The  oonoentration  of  the  French  forces 
•gain  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portu^ ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he  resumed  the  offensive, — gained 

Ocean,— the  most  advanced,  embracing  Torres  Vedras,  being  twenty^iind  miles  in  taigth,~tb« 
second,  about  eight  miles  In  the  rear  of  the  first,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  third,  or 
**  lines  of  embarcation,^  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  cover  the  embarcation  of  the 
troops  if  that  extremity  should  become  necessary.  More  than  fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  brift> 
tling  with  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattis 
and  breastworks,  and  presenting,  in  some  places,  high  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  othen  deep 
<tfid  narrow  passes  carefully  choked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  ihm 
streams,  were  defended  by  seventy  tiiousand  disposable  men.  The  Fronch  force  under  Massena 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

JL  Badajot  is  a  city  in  the  west  of  Spain»  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ooadiaoa,  about  tiro 
tkimdred  miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Lisbon. 
iMap  1^0  XIII.) 

2.  aibuera  is  a  small  town  fourteen  miles  aootb-east  of  Bad]\)oc  In  the  battle  of  AHMiera, 
foughi  May  16th,  1811,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  tcoops,  were  commanded  by 
Blarsbal  Beresford,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soult.    (Map  No.  XUJ.) 

3.  Salamanca  is  a  city  of  Leon  In  Spain,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north-weet  trow 
Madrid,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Salawtantiea.  During  a  long  period  it^ 
was  cetebrafted  as  being  the  seatof  a  University,  which,  ia  the  flftceath  and  sixteenth  csntartea^ 
was  attended  by  Arom  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  stodenta.    (Jlffp  Mo.>XIIL> 

a.  Jan.  13th.  b.  April  6th.  e.  July  99( .  d.  Aug.  lltk. 
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A»  deoisive  battle^  of  Yittorift,^  and  before  the  close  of  ^  oan^a^jA 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  terrilKmes. 

36.  During  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greattt 
magnitude  than  those  of  Uie  peninsular  war  were  occupying  (he  per* 
sonal  attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repe«i> 
ed  encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned :  moreover,  tiie  commercial  interests  of  Kussia,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  oUier  Northern  powars^  had  been  greatly  ifr 
jured  by  the  measures  of  Ni^oleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  Sng- 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  policy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersbug 
aad  Versailles  led  to  the  assmnbHng  of  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  t^e  snmmtf 
^1812.  Napoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  ^th 
Kussia  and  Ikigland ;  bat  he  arrayed  ar<Kmd  his  staiidard  tbe  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Itsdy,  Germany,  i^  Confederation  of  tlie 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

aa  The  <<  Grand  Army''  assembled  in  Poland  for  ih%  RsfflitB 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aj^^ate  of  more  than  five  hoodred 
tkousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  tiiottsand  w^e  oavalry — the  iM» 
fflipported  by  tiiirteen  hundred  pieoes  of  cannon.  Nearly  twes^ 
theasand  diariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  amy. 
while  the  whole  nvmber  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  asd 
eighty^seren  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russiaos  M 
eollected,  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  fb^ 
sand  men  ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  in  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  nearlj 
equal. 

40.  On  <^e  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  his  ever  meiD- 
erable  Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re- 
MStanee,  they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  ^^ 
country  as  ihey  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
s^arent  A  terrible  tempest  socm  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  tbe 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  ra- 

L  riUoria  Is  a  town  in  the  Spanish  provlnoe  of  Akt^m,  od  th»  road  befevreea  Bvrgft  wi 
BayoMia»  sixty  Biiles  north-east  itom  th»lbrmer.  Thebatttoof  YittorlaahDQSifjniUliM'^ 
FtaiftehpowsvA^Mte.    ^Map  Hfo,  XOL) 

«,  June  81st,  ISia 
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eessfmt  raio  nud  a3anty  forage :  the  soldiers  sickened  m  great  nam- 
ber« ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
Efick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horses, 
strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,'  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
ciuinon  were  abandoned  foi:  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousand 
Bussians  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thiok- 
nesfi  of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.*  But  th« 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts ;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  cast  ov^ 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  ia 
eircumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
nei^er  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  campleted  by  the  voluntsury  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  rumed  city,  naked  walls,  and  the  ' 
eannon  whiih  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Bussians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indeoisiTS 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  re1a*eating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,'  their  commMKler,  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moseow. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took^eir 
positions  facing  each  other, — each  numbering  more  than  a  htmdred 
^d  thirty  thousand  men — the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napolewi 
sought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  % 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Bussiau  ranks^  be* 
stowing  their  blessings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invokii^  the 
aad  of  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  ihe  land. 

1.  Wilnoy  the  former  capital  of  lithnania,  is  at  the  conflaeoce  of  the  rivers  Wllenka  and 
"Wilna,  eastera  tributaries  of  the  Niemen,  ahoat  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  tnm 
"Wara&w,  Population  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  more  Uian  twenty  thousand  are  Jowi. 
<Jtfaj»  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Borodino  (borKHlee'-no)  is  i^  small  village  about  seventy  mUes  •oiM»>r»<'i*  *<« ' 
mk  Ute  small  stream  of  the  Kolotza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moskwa. 

ftAiig.llthf 
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43.  At  sir  o^olook  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  gun  fired  from  ih 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roai 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth:  yast  clondsof 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fbry 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre 
gate,  to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Bnssian 
pofiticm  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abimdonmg  that  city,  long  revered  u 
^e  cradle  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it)  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
M  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  tlM  Bussian  authorities  had  det^mined  that  their  beloved  city 
i^ould  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  city  wwe  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re* 
mained  there  until  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty-five  days  tha* 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued battle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant- 
ly around  the  wearied  columns,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  it  on  the  6tli  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The^ weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold: 
the  wind  howled  fipightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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pkins  with  resistless  fury ;  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continned 
showers,  soon  confounding  bX\  objects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icy  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  was 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  moimds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
bivouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires, 
a  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  lunrse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  ihe  slumbers  that  followed ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  £ron\ 
Moscow,  howled  in  tlie  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
winter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "  Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  winter  quarters  at 
Smolensko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  ihe  con- 
centrating aroimd  him  of  vast  foroe»  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
ioon  to  overwhelm  him,  ccmvinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  imd  on  the  14^  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed—- 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  £uthful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.     But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.     During  the  i6th,  17th,  and  18th,  in 
the  battles  of  Krasnoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bare- 
sina,^  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prison^s, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  l^e  streion,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Orand  Army.     All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
was  with  difl&culty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi- 
tude from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
^ard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.     The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
mofiket,  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  9£  the  Grand  Army 

1.  Xra$noi  is  a  small  town  aboat  thirty  miles  south-wesi  fh>m  SmoleniAco.   {Micjf  No.  XVlf.) 
&  Tbe  B^rni'xa.  is  a  western  tributary  of  the  Dnieper.    See  Ma^  No.  XVIL  • 
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vb^  left  the  Kossian  teiritorj.  Napoleon  had  already  aba&domd 
the  romnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  he 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital  It  htf 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hondred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty*two  thousand  died  of  fatigue^ 
hunger,  and  cold ;  and  ih^t  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  takn 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  tracu^ing  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  XJoited  States  of  America  ail 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
|>owers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  a.t  this  timepasnog 
through  the  struggles  of  her  first  Kevolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  wu 
still  maintained  between  the  French  «aad  British  possessioBS  in  h 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  mterest  in  compariBoa 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na^ 
poleon^s  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  i 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Russian  campaigB, 

Napoleon  found  thai  he  still  possessed  the  confidenoe  ot 
the  French  nation :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men-— took  the  BtMt 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arrsmged  his  dif- 
ficulties with  the  pope,  on  the  i5th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  ibe 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  jomed 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  tbe 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered ;  and  alread j  the  confederates  W 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Ni^aoleon  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  a  fi>rtnight  later  ik&t  of  Bautzen  ;*  bnttf 
l^se  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  htf 
power,  on  t^e  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10th  of  Augn^ 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  emperor,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  his  son-in-law,  joined  the  f^ies.  Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  hia  several  foes,  and  with  van- 

1.  Bautzen  (boat-»sn)  is  a  town  of  Saxony  on  the  ^astern  bank  of  the  rirer  Spree^  thirif^ 
mikm  iMctb^att  ftoo  Dreiden.    (Map  No.  X  VIL) 


m&  fiueoess  fooght  the  battles  of  Culm,'  GrossBeren,*  the  Kati^bnoh,' 
ind  Deon^idts,^  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorioiui, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.    Jn  the  first  battle  of  Leipsio, 
fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecbive,  but  in  the 
battle  oi  the  18th  the  French  were  si^ally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Bhine. 
Pressed  on  «11  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners 
during  the  relveat;  about  eighty  thousaad,  left  to  garrison  the 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
HoUUnders,  threw  off  the  Freuich  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellingtem  was  eompletisig  l^e  expulsion  of  the  French  £rom  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 
«a6j;er>n  frontiers,  by  the  Prussuui,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
annies ;  while  WelUnglion,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
laid  eiege  to  Bayonne :  Bernadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Murat,  kix»g  of  Naples,  brother4n-law 
oi  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
erot  treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulaion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.     During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo^ 
ries,  and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  Im  mav»- 
ments.     But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  BJbine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  l^ew 
hims^  into  ihe  rear  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
}»efore  he  could  come  to  its  relief.     Two  days  later  the  emperor  wa« 
formally  dowsed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  Franco  and  Italy.     By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies  on  the  11th,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  Cttim  is  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Bohemia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erze-Gebirg  mountains, 
About  fifty  miieft  north-west  ftom  Prague.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  the  French  an4nr 
Vandamme  were  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  allied  Austrians,  Russlana,  and  Prussians,  com- 
manded by  Barclay  de  Tolly.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  ChroMS'Beren  (groce-biren)  is  a  small  village  a  short  distance  souto  of  Beiiin,  and  east 
of  Potsdam    (JMi^  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tbo  Katsbaek  (kota-back)  is  a  western  tributary  of  the  Oder,  in  Sllicia.  The  battle,  or 
•OFeral  battles  of  that  name,  were  fought  near  the  eastern  banlc  of  that  stream,  west  of  LiegnStz, 
and  llfty<4ve  miles  nortbrwest  *um  Brlsslau.    {Map  No.  XVn.) 

4.  DtnnemiU  Is  a  smaU  village  of  Pruisiaii  Saxony,  aevao  nitos  iierai-ea0t.ft<oiB  WHtimbiii 

«jifopNo.xyn.) 
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idttQd  of  Elba,'  and  a  pension  of  one  hnndred  lihoiisand  pounds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.,  returning  firom  his  long 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  Fraiice  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  bera  left  to  t 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem- 
bled at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  while  tiie  confereoon 
were  still  pendmg,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  constemalion  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.     An  extensiye  conspinr 

cy  had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
fallen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 
at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleren  hundred  men :— everywhere 
the  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  i 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XVIII.  hd 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France ;  And  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  transitions  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allitf 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re> 
cognize  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  could  be  «• 
sembled  against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  whieh 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Ni^ 
poleon  to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — and  in  a  country  that  seemea 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  Ist  of  June,  to  pa* 


1.  Elba,  (the  (EtAolia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Iha  or  Hm  of  the  Romany)  is  a  vaomUi"^ 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Coraicay  six  or  seven  miles  ff<^^ 
nearest  point  of  the  former,  '< 
U  derives  its  chief  historical  i 
leon  ttom  the  3d  of  May  1814,  t 

wasopeaed  between  the  two  principal  towns,  trade  myiTed,  and  a  now  tn,  leenied  to  In** 
dawMd  upon  the  island.    (MapVo^YUl.) 


D,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Coraicay  six  or  seven  miles  irom  »* 
»r,  and  having  an  area  of  at>out  one  hundred  and  iiHj  sqoars  "^ 
U  intenest  from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  empire  of  Napo* 
B14,  to  the  96th  of  February  1815.    During  this  abort  period  a  rm 
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on  foot  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

5B,  His  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  forces 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  yiew  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15  th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,*  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras."  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fall  back  upon  Waterloo,*  where,  at  eleven 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre.*  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  i^e  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
ev«Eiing,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Gruard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  ike  swne  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  tiirone,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man-of  war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 

1.  Ligwy  is  a  small  village  on  the  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  north- 
east of  Fleams,  and  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  south  from  Waterloo.  (Maps  Noa.  Xn. 
andZV.) 

2.  Quatre  Bras  (kah-tH>rah  **foar  arms,^)  is  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads  about  seventeen 
miles  south  from  Brussels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  from  Waterloo.  (Maps  Nos.  Xn. 
and  XV.) 

3.  Waterloo  Is  a  small  village  or  hamlet  of  Belgium,  nine  miles  south  of  Brussds,  and  on  the 
Bouth-westem  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  great  road  from  Brussels  leading  south  to 
Ouurleroi  passes  through  Waterloo,  a1)out  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  th« 
centre  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  ex< 
tending  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles.  The  French 
army  occupied  a  corresponding  Ihie  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  vaU^, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  ^  Battle  of 
Waterloo"  was  fought.    (Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

4.  fVavre  is  a  small  village  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Oyle,  nine  miles 
a  little  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  fifteen  miles  south-east  flrom  Brussels.  .The  river  Dyle 
is  not  deep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  it  was  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  and  the 
roads  were  in  a  miry  state.    {Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

5.  St.  Helena  is  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  fifteen  dag. 
fifteen  min.  south  laU,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  west  fVom  the  coast  of  Benguela  in  South  Af- 
rica. Length  ten  and  a-half  miles,  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles.  It  is  a  rocky  island,  the  inte- 
rior or  which  is  a  plateau  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  blgbaii 


1891  y  duriog  oue  of  the  most  violent  tempests  tbat  had  «?ernged 
on  the  island — ^fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  tiioughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command,  ask 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  tranquilization  of  Ennoe, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XYIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  Er<3)di 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  aoj  joyit 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  eie- 
oution  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoyere  for  hi^  treason  in  favoriDg 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  vhicb 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stab 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  iw 
beyond  Uiat  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  goilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  &ith  of  his  enemies,  aikd  the  tragic  inteieflt 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  st 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  aBiaooe 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war ;  but  ihe  cowardly  Netp^li 
tans  were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  ic 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  aflkerward»  made  a  desoe^ 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  r^aining  his  power;  N 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  sod 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  P«ri» 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stoed 
in  1790 :  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  ^ 


Aoonteln  giiniinit  is  Uro  thonaaDd  seTea  IraiulMd  and  ttiree  f«0tiii  beight.  MaMelown,  thepM^ 
uA  residence  of  the  authorities,  Is  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napdeon,  ^ 
on  the  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensire  park.  After  Napoleon^s  death  the  house  wtsfer 
some  time  uninhabited,  but  was  finally  converted  into  a  kind  of  fhrming  establishment;  t>^ 
reeeAtly,  the  room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  breathed  his  last,  was  occopied  tf  * 
otrUbonse  and  stable  I 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  13th  of  October,  1615,  and  there  he  expired  on  tbeStk 
of  May,  1831.  Hisremains,  after  having  been  deposited  for  nineteen  years  in  a  humble  gn** 
near  the  house,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  FVasoe,  wtfl% 
atNMbty  to  tlM  wish  expressed  in  his  lasi  will,  they  now  repose^  in  the  Hf4el  to  DbtiIIM  ^ 
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spoliations  which  she  had  inflicted  on  other  powers  during  her  Sevo* 
Intion,  and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  museums  of  the  Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
Tictdries — ^were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  they  had 
oeen  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France-  herself:^ 
her  pride  was  brokwi— her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
L  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815-1820. 

•  ANALYSIS.  [Tkkatiks  or  1815.]  1.  Treaty  between  Russia,  Pnusfa,  Austria,  and  Eng^ 
land.  The  **  Holy  Alliance.**  General  accession  to  it.— 2.  Its  authorship,  objects,  and  etfecta.— 
3.  Condition  of  Europe.    Continued  popular  excitement,  but  change  in  its  objects. 

4.  The  social  contest  in  England.  Prosperity  of  England  during  the  war.— 5.  Disappointed 
expectations.  Causes  of  a  general  revulsion.  Scarcity,  in  1 8 16.— tf.  Other  contributing  causes— 
dimini^ed  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  &c  Demands  of  the  Radicals.— 7.  Policy  of  the 
English  government.  Reforms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy.— 8.  Stringent  measures  of  gov- 
ernment. The  meeting  at  Manchester.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complaints.  Government 
carries  all  its  important  measures.— 9.  The  piratical  States  of  Northern  Africa.  [Barbary.]  The 
United  States  of  America  and  Algiers.— 10.  Chastisement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  iquadron,  in 
1810. — 11.  Importance  of  these  events.    Decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

12.  Sftaation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  in  public  feeling 
against  the  Bonapartisis  and  Republicans.  Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded.— 13. 
Religions  and  political  feuds.  Atrocities.— 14.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1815.  Singular  position  of  parlies.- 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  coup  d'etat 
(J^oo-da-tah)  of  Sept.  1816.-16.  Effects  of  the  new  measures. 

n.  -REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  GREEC^ 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:  1820-1831. 

r,  ClpAtM.  1.  Spain  fWwn  1815  to  18-20.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  1890.  The  party  opposed 
o  it.  Action  taken  by  the  European  powers— 3.  Interference  of  the  French  in  18S3.  Re 
nainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.    The  course  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

If.  PomrooAL.  ].  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  1820.  OpposiUcm  to,  ao^  sup- 
•ression  of,  the  new  constitution.  Anarctiy.— 2.  Don  Pedro.  Don  MiguePs  uaurpatfon.  Civil 
rar.     Foreign  interference,  and  re^oration  of  tranquillity. 

III.  Naples.  1 .  History  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815.— 8.  The  tubsequent  rule 
f  Ferdinand.  Poptrtar  insurrection  in  July,  18*20.  Grant  of  a  constitution.  Resolution  of 
tusBfo,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constitution.  [Troppau.]— 3.  Coiduct  of  Ferdi- 
and.    pLaybach.]    An  Austiian  army  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

IV.  PiBDMOmr.    1.  AOteOuntofthe  Sardinian  monarchy.    [Saidinla.   TesBlno]    FeeUj)gBiu]4'^ 
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fiMiphlnto  of  1h»  Piadmonteae,— 2.  Insnrrectioii  in  Piedmont,  March  idSj.  Socomi  of  tbi  ta 
•urgenta,  aDd  abdication  of  the  Icing.    Austrian  interference  suppresses  the  Revoiation. 

V.  Thk  Grkbk  Rkvolutioh.  1.  History  of  Greece  from  1481  to  1821.  FroclamatiOD  of 
Grecian  independence  in  18*21.  Suppression  of  the  Revolution  in  Northern  Greece.  ilAutr 
Ism.  Trieste.]— 2.  B^inning  and  spread  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Morea.  Proclamation  of 
the  Meuenian  senate.  [Kahunatia.]  AldexiendedtotheGreeks.— 3.  Rage,  and  cruelties,  of  the 
Turlcs.  Eifects  produced.— 4.  Cventa  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  Candla,  Cypress,  Rbodea,  U 
Successes  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Greeks.  [Monembasia.  Navarioo.  Tr]potitza.}-4 
Dtfeat  of  the  Turks  at  Thermopylae.  The  peninsula  of  Cassandra  laid  waste  by  them.  [Cn* 
sandnu]    The  Turks  driven  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

[182^.]— 6.  Acts  of  the  Greek  congress.  [Bpidaurus.]  Dissensions  and  difficulUei  anoag 
the  Greeks.—?:  Principal  military  events  of  1822.  [Scio.  Napoll  di  Romania.]-a  Destroctioi 
•r  Scio.  Events  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Satouica.]— 8.  Events  in  Western  Greece.  Ibe 
Greek  flre-ships.    [Tenedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turkish  vessels.    Takmg  of  Napoll  di  Bomasia. 

[1823.]— 9.  Events  of  the  war  during  the  year  J823.  [MIssolonghi.]  The  poet  Lord  Byron 
[1824.]— 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Candia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  Samoi 
The  Egyptian  fleet.  [1825-0.]- 11.  Successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Morea.  Siege  asdU 
of  Missolonghi.  [Saloua.]  Fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missolonghi.— 12.  Danger  apprehended 
from  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pactia,  and  treaty  of  Ix>ndon,  July  1827.— 13.  Allied  aquadw 
sent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Navariuo.  Rage  of  the  Porte.— 14.  French  and  EogUah  m^ 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1828.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Pruth.]  ConveuUon  with  Ibr* 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  the  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  Ibe 
allies,  Jan.  1827.  [Cyciades.]  Successes  of  the  Russians,  and  peace  of  Adrianople.  [Baftu 
Mta.] — 16.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  its  subsequent  history. 

VL  Thk  Frbnch  Rkvolutioh  or  I^.  1.  Beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Charles  X.  Prlnciplei 
of  his  government  and  opposition  of  the  people.  The  Polignac  ministry,  1829.-2.  The  rajil 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  1831).  Effects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  Dia«)lutioi 
of  the  Chambers.— 3.  War  with  Algiers. — 1.  Continued  excitement  in  France.  Result  of  H«  • 
eloctions.  Course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  The  three  ordinances  of  July  26th.  Acconpnr 
log  report  of  toe  ministers.— 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  joumails.  £xciteMot 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers.— 6.  Events  of  the  27ih.  ManaonL 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  28th  the  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  on 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results.— 8.  Renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  third  day.  DefectiOBof 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  govenuiMO'' 
Louis  PhilUppe  elected  king.— 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperor  orBuftii> 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

VII.  Bkloiuu.  1.  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolution  in  Bdgiiui 
—52.  Vahi  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  tin 
five  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxe-Coburg^  Gotha.]  Siege  ami  ^ 
render  of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VIII.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  ^ 
exander^s  arbitrary  government  of  Poland.-~2.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  enjp«* 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constantino.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Volhynu-l 
—3.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Warsaw.  TTw  P"*" 
visional  government — 4.  Fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate.  Russian  and  Polish  forces.  OfOit 
events  of  the  war.— 5.  Night  attacks  and  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Coododo' 
Prvsshi  and  Austria.— 6.  Battle  of  Ostrolenka.  [Minsk.  Ostrolenka.]  Death  of  DlebiUchm^ 
Constantine.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.— 7.  Dissensioos  among  the  Poles.  FaUofWaiaaV'"' 
cod  of  the  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldiers,  and  nobility.    Result. 

UL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  AT  IHB 
GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  A|^)  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 
HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  English  Rbforms.  1.  England  from  1820  to  1830.  Reforms  obtained  in  1828  and  I^ 
SMlgnation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  1830.  The  whig  miniatry  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Euaselft 
Bdbrm  bill :— lost  hi  the  Commons.— 2.  Dissolution  of  Parliament.  Result  of  the  new  election 
1  defeat  oftheEefiHrm  bill,  1831.    Pop  >Ur  resentment,  and  riots.   [De^y.   BriitoLH 
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Thira  ikefeftt  of  tbe  R^orm  bilL  1832.  ResignaU<»i  of  ministers.  Caiues  of  their  reinftatemenL 
Final  passage  of  .he  Reform  bm.~4.  Important  effects  of  this  measure.  More  intimate  nntoa 
with  France.  Pn>q)erit7  of  England  under  the  change.— 5.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne^ 
|8S7;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840. 

II.  Frbnch  RsvoLunoK  or  1848.  1.  Most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe. 
—2.  LafeyeUe*8  instramentality  in  his  election.  Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  Louis 
PhiUippe.  The  temporary  success  of  his  government.— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
elaiwoa  ■  4.  The  poUtioal  reform  banquets  of  1847-8.  The  Contemplated  banquet  for  the  SSd 
of  Feb.,  1848)-— forbidden  by  the  government.  Measures  talcen  by  the  opposition  deputies.— 5. 
Annouaoement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet.  Popular  assemblage  dispersed.  Dis- 
lorbances  in  the  evening  of  the  2ad.— 6.  Renewed  disturbances  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
Demands  of  the  National  Guards  acceded  to.  The  people  fired  upon  in  the  evening.— 7. 
A  VMers'  mioislry  oi^ganized.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  Disarming  ef  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  palace,  and  flight 
•f  the  king  and  mfnisters.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic 
-^.  M.  Lamartine.  €)«ieral  adhesion  to  the  new  government.— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Bed  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  government.- 11.  Ani- 
mositieB  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popuf^  demonstrations.  The  April 
elections.  The  executive  committee.— 12.  Insurrection  of  the  15th  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
—13.  Precautionary  measures  of  the  government  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  after  a 
bloedy  contest.— 14  Gavaignac  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  character  of;  the  new  constitution. 

ni.  RxvoLUTloifs  IN  THB  Gbrran  Statxs,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.  1.  Effccts  of  the  rcceiU 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  in  Baden.— 2.  Events  at  Ck>logne, 
Mmioh,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  [Hanan.  Hesse-Cassel.]- 3.  Convention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heldel- 
bergr.}  Action  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  Course  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
HaiMnrer.    Revolt  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 

4.  Excitement  in  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  [Galida.  Mettemlch.]— 5. 
Op^^ig  of  the  diet  ef  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.— 6.  Concessions  of  the 
govvnment,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  Efforto  of  government  to  ftalfil  its  promises.  Dif* 
fleulties  that  intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspruck.] 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  termination 
of  the  Boliemian  Revolution.— 9.  Hungary  at  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Olmutz.]  fflege  and  surrender  of  Vienna. — 10.  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  siege. 
— 11.  Character  of  the  second  Bevolatioa  in  yieuna.  Reaction  in  tfas  popular  mind,  and 
triomph  of  despotism. 

IV.  RivoLUTioNs  uf  It4,^t.  L  AustriaQ  imfluence  and  inierforence  in  Itatfim  aUtirs  pinoe 
Uie  fall  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Pi^pal-States.]- 2.  Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1848.  His  character  and  acts.  Austria  interfores.  [Ferrara.]  A  general  rising  against  Aus- 
tiia.  Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.>-3.  Austrian  force  in  Lombardy. 
General  insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  tiie 
«aiiae  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Austrians  under  Radelsky.  An  armistice.— 
4.  Renewal  of  the  wu^^-^ooond  triumph  of  BadAtsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Albert--^. 
Blockade  and  fall  of  Venice.'— 6.  Revolution  in  Naples.  [Kingdom  of  Naples.]  War  with, 
amd  final  reduction  of;  the  Sicilians.  [Palermo.]— 7.  Difficulties  of  the  pope.— 8.  His  growing 
UQpppvlavitQr  and  fiight.  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  BefMiblle  instituted.— 9.  The  pope^  appeal  for 
aid— how  responded  to,— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  Fifpch  army.  Return  of  tha  p9pe^ 
The  change  in  him  and  his  people. 

V.  HmfoAmiAN  war.  1.  Immediate  canse  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Hungarian 
aui4  C«>atian  war.— 2.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  [Theiss.]  Oharaoler  of  the  Hu»> 
gSLTian  government. — 3.  Repealed  acknowledgra^ts  of  its  independence.— 4.  Ferdinand  th© 
Fifth.  His  means  of  influence,- and  Austrian  ccflrol  over  the  government  of  the  'Hungarians. 
Tbe  two  parties  in  Hungary.— 5.  Concessions  to  H ungary  In  Maroh,  164$.  [Pestfa.]— 6.  Anarohj 
and  minnile  in  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  population.  RevoH 
«r  OhMtthu  [Slavonians.]  The  Serbian  revolt.  [Serbs.]  Actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the 
pMt  ©r  Hungry,  [q^lowit^..  P^sterwardelo.  J%e  BmaL}  Austria  openly  support*  tto 
OWMifian  rebelttn.^^  Action  of  tiie  Hungarian  Diet.   Defeat  ot  J[^Ua^<^  n^ffr  F^attu-rrH 
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Ghtncter,  andBItllAtioI^orF6ldlIlalld,wlM■bdieate•tllethlOIlO.  The  Hangwfaa  Diet  ntaei 
to  acknowledge  bit  Miocetaor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  negotiatknu. — 10.  DefectioB  oS  sereid 
of  the  Hungarian  leaders,— but  general  adherenoa  to  Koasuth  and  tbe  country.  Wantof  anm- 
but  partially  aupplied.  Hungarian  force.— 11.  Austrian  plan  of  InTaaioo.  Auatrians  eotcr 
Peilb,  Jan.  184S,  and  the  govemment  retiree  to  Debreczin.  ConeentratioB  of  the  Huogvian 
Ibrcea.  General  Bern,  (pebreczin.  Ck>mom.  Eperiea.  Bukowina.]— 13.  Loss  of  Easect 
Bern  is  at  first  repulsed.  His  final  socoeaaea.  [Esseck.  Wallacfaa.  Hermanatadt.  GhHUtidL 
Temeawar.]— 13.  DembinskL  Operationainthe  valley  of  the  Tbdas.  [Szegedin.  Msros.  Ka> 
polna,&c]  Battlesof  Kapolna.— 14.  Gorgey.  His  yictories  over  the  Auatrians.  [Ta])iobi«k& 
GodoUo.  Wailzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Boda.  [Buda.]-~J5,  CkmstitutionfortheAmkin 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence.  Kossuth  gOTeroor  of  Hungary.— l<i.  Aii- 
trian  and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  The  Hungarian  fiNces.— 17.  IbtsiIob 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Presburg.  Bartfeld.]— la  Gradual  concentration  of  the  enemiMof 
Hungary.  [Hegyes.]  Barbarities  of  Haynau.— 19.  Goigey's  retreat  to  And.  [Onod.  Tokif. 
Arad.]  Want  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals.— 30.  Retreat  of  Dembinski.  DeM 
at  Temeswar,  and  breaking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  army.  Goigey's  failure  to  sopport 
Dembinski.  His  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  him.— 21.  Gorgey^s tareiaoo, 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  13th,  1849.— 32.  Previous  successes  of  the  Hnngariaas  in  the 
Tichiity  of  Comom.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comom,  Sept.  29th.— 23.  Fate  of  KoMolh,  Bein, 
Dembinski,  &c.  [Widdin.]— 24.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fats  of  ths  if 
ferior  officers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  &c. 

VL  XJsDRPATiON  or  Louis  Napolkom.  1.  Election  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  France  in  M 
The  six  candidates.  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  InaogantioB 
and  oath  of  office.— 2.  History  of  Louis  Napole<m  down  to  the  period  of  hia  election.  [Fortiw 
of  Ham.]— 3.  His  dedaraticm  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  in  the  Aasembl/.-^ 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly.— 5.  Fro* 
poeed  revision  of  the  constitution.— 6.  President's  message  of  November  1851.  Incressiig  n^ 
mosity  of  the  Assembly  against  the  PresidenL— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— how  anticipstedbr 
Louis  Napoleon.  Circumstances  of  the  coup  tPetat  of  December  2d. — 8.  Meeting,  and  affo^ 
oi  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  election.  I^urrectioo  of  Di 
eember  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 9.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  Tbenav 
constitution.    Louis  Niq>oleon  President  for  ten  years.    Assumes  the  title  oi  emperor. 


L  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE :  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  was 

concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bug- 

^^l^™  land,  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 

powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  andh^ 

Jamily  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.    On 

the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  "  The 

Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  m 

Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bound  themselves,  "  in  coa- 

formity  with  the  principles  of  Holy  Scripture, — ^to  lend  eaxk  other 

every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion."     This  treaty 

was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearHliU  the  continental  powers  as  partiei 

to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 

mg  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  constitution  prevented  b«fl 

from  becoming  a  party  to  any  convention  that  was  not  oountersigQ^ 

hf  %  ^ttpfinfslblip  minister. 
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2.  The  terms  of  tHe  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  fey  ihe  young 
Russian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt- ' 
ed  him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  that  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
neficent in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarchs :  as 
it  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 
regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  eflfbrts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendiency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repose  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — the  old  ante-revolution- 
ary contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — ^until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
cm  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    ^nqland. 
mestic  prosperity :  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began  ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  codKerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  wbole  struggle,  in  an  unparalleled  ratio 
6.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en 
thBsiastic,  but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expenflt^)s  of  the  war  estaUiidiment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  bad  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe^  to  tbe  enterprise  of 
BrituJi  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  still 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappomtei 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  haJf  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throi^hout  the  commercial  interests. 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  Ame]^can  |$Qcts  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two-thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war :  » season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  tbe  whole 
kingdom. 

6.  Other  causes,  in  addition-  to  those  originating  m  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  Anierica,*  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  thit 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con- 
traction of  the  ps^er  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of » 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Radical  or  h 
publican  party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  ezcessive  taxation  andtiie 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government ;  and  a  vehement  outcry  w« 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  En^ish  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  power*) 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution  f  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as » 
necesi^y  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remissiop  of  other  taxes  foUowed,  and,  in  »« 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  from 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  hj  the  ministry* 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  ^e  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment increased ;  nunaerous  secret  political  societies  were  organise** 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com- 

«.  From  1815 16 1816  th«  amount  of  gold  And  ■nv«r  coin  prodaoed  from  tbe  vinisof  B^ 
Ata«rim^fm  tKm  •hoot  wrmi  nmifoa  yonirtii  HirHnq  ti»  fly  »ftd  abitf  laaUoay^P^ 
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mittee  of  parliament  reported  tkit  an  ezteni^ye  coxApiraej  eadated, 
diiefly  in  tfee  great  towns  and  mamnfacturing  districts,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of-a  repnblic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  iv4iieh 
had  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de- 
bating societies,  and  all  tmlawfol  organizations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  fbr  putting 
a  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
humanly  sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  tmder  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  still 
justly  complamed  of  grievous  btirdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep 
resentation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in^ 
duce  them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  Dui-ing  a  long  period  the  Barbary*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  thosi  nations  that  were  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Day,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
commenced  a  piractical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

1.  Manchester,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greatest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  world,  ia  situated  on  tlie  Irwell,  an  afilueat  of  the  Mersey,  thirty-one 
miles  east  from  Liverpool.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

S2.  Barhary  is  the  name  that  has  heen  Usually  given,  in  modem  times,  to  that  porticm  (MT 
Dortticra  AMca  bordering  on  the  MedllCRiuieaii,  and  lying  hetw«an  the  western  Crontier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic.   The  nanao  Barbary  is  deriyed  £r9m  that  of  its  a«oient  inhabitaatt,  th* 
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to  ibe  Mediterranean,  after  oapturing  several  Algerine  vessels,  com* 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  American  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  fature 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerines 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  European  Statffii  that  claimed  the  pro^o 
tion  of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqnalified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Chrbtendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whose  for* 
tifications,  admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de* 
fended  by  nearly  £ve  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  dest^ruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re* 
storing  twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Amer^ 
cans  in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  not 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  b^inning  of  the  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subja- 
gation  from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
have  seeuj  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  has 
since  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  ea 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christian 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XVIIL,  with  a  vast  foreign  army  quartered 

upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 

goveniment,  wae  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacfllation  pecalitf 
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to  the  French  people,  public  opinion  had  already  tamed  against  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Kepublicans,  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
to  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army, 
France  mi^t  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  : 
as  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  P'-otestants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment^ 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France  :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty . 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

1 4.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im 
perilled  alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  bo  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences ;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoy6re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
bad  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
alist party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi- 
cans, the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature, there  was  still  a  powerful  partjr  of  ultra  Revolutionists 
among  the  peojle ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  guard  against  the  danger  of  tlie  ascendency  of  either,  by  confem 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  the  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  a  coup  (Tetat^  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
•accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  mini* 
terial  party. 

1 6.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  tlie 
right  of  suffrage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  under 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  dividfl 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.*  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  ^  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Royal- 
ists, who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and'  the  Liberals,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

II  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUOAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT, 
GREECE,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 
1820—1831. 

L  Spain.  1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  to 
1820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  tiie  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  stite 
of  constant  political  agitation;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 
soldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republicans,  howcrer, 

'  a.  By  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  Jkb,  1816,  the  right  of  sufflvge  was  edtahlisbed  oH  Jw  taibn 
the  payioeat  ofthiee  faundi^  inuMit  diveet  taxes  to  the  99y«rai»iiit. 
b.  March  5tb,  1819. 
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wHo  thms  obtained  the  direction  of  the  government,  showed  little 
wisdom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  popnlace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratic 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  Fren<5h  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
entered  Sjmin :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  eon- 
stitution.  The  remainder  of  liie  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

n.  PoRTTTGAL.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  tbe  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  m  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government  J  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na- 
tional legislature.  This  constitution,  bemg  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king's 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a' state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daqghter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
X*  83 
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oonstitutional  charter^  and  appointing  his  brother  Don  Migael  regent 
Although  tho  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
began  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artful 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Eoman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  by 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  hii 
daughter,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
jouthern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with,  the  Magna  Graecia  of  antiquity, 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  IIL  li 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798  ;  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  were  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  government  de* 
manding  a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitan 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  following;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  foriied  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  met  at  Troppau;*  and*  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

1.  Troppauj  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary  of  the  OdA 
thirtf-seven  miles  north-east  from  Olmutz.  From  20th  October  to  dOth  November,  1890,  it  wm 
Hm  place  of  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  oongrese,  which  afterwards  removed  to  Laybaeb.  (M9 
Mo.  XVO.) 
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sovereigns  of  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli« 
tan  constitution  by  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
sovereigns  at  Lajbach,*  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troops 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
while  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitaa 
territory,  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
subjects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy ;'  and  the  latter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,*  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  J^iedmontese,  never  considering  them- 
selves properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neously mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  Layhaeh^  {be  capital  of  Austrian  Hlyria,  (wbicb  latter  embraces  the  docbiefl  of  GarinUiiA 
ftud  Ganiiola,)  is  sitaated  on  a  navigable  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Sare^  flfty-fom  mfles  north  • 
east  fVom  Trieste.  It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress  hek  here  in  ISSI. 
<JI/«p  Mo.  XVII.) 

S.  Sardinia  (Kingdom  of)  embraces  the  territory  of  Piedm<mt,  Genoa,  ar.d  Nice,  and  the 
•4jacebt  dachy  of  Savoy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  'the  iramd  of  Sardinia. 
Savoy,  which  was  governed  by  its  own  counts  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nucleus 
of  this  monarchy.  Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of-1815.  (Jlfio^ 
Ko.  xvn.) 

X  The  Tt»tin«  or  Tieino  (anciently  Tidnus,  see  p.  158,)  having  its  soorcer  In  Mount  8L 
Gotbard,  flows  southward,  and  after  traversing  the  Lago  Magglore  In  its  entire  length,  tuA 
Ibrmfaig  the  boundary  between  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  fldls  into  the  Po  «t  Pavia.    (MmpVo, 

xvn.) 
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afterwards  became  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charlea 
Felix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organize  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  vas 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  Revolution  :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Aus- 
trians  for.  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over- 
thrown in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrian 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  In  Piedmont,  as  in 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  tiie  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  ^ 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  war?  between  them 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con- 
firmed in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, on  the  7th  of  March  AlexMider  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  country 
men  of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest.  But  the 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention ;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussulmen 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islamism  :*  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Gre^  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  tlje  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,"  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment seized  and  imprisoned  him. 


1«  Islamism^  from  the  Arabic  word  salama,  **  ^  be  free,  safe,  or  deyoted  to  God,"  is  tl 
wbkh  the  followers  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  religioiu   The  term  **  Mohanuaedisin''  ii  •* 
'Cltlectlooable  as  the  term  ^  popeiy.'* 

8.  Trieste^  a  seaport  town  ^f  Austrian  Illyria,  is  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tto 
Adriatic,  seyenty-three  miles  north-east  from  Venice.  During  the  mi  idle  ages  IMeste  wv  tkt 
«H»ital  of  a  smaU  repubUc.    (Map  No.  XYU,) 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty; 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  the  Kevolution 
of  the  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  The  revolution 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  -^gean :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,'  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
oflf  the  Turkish  yoke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa- 
dors  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
amis,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fork-esses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,*  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitaa,* 

1.  Kalanuktia  is  near  the  head  of  the  Measeoian  GuU^  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Kalmatia.  It* 
ancient  name  waa  Calamct.    It  ia  east  of  the  Pamisus  rhrer — ^now  the  Pamitza.    (Map  N(^  L) 

2L  The  fortress  of  Monembasia  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  on  the  eastern  oooat 
of  Laoonla,  forty-three  miles  south-east  fh>m  Sparta.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Jfavarino  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pylus.    It  stands  on  the 
flouth  ride  of  a  fine  semi-circular  bay  of  the  same  name,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  long  narro 
Wand  of  Sphagia—ancioilly  Sphaeteria,    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Tripolitia^  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  under  the  Turks,  the  capital  of  the  Moret,  is 
about  fire  miles  north  of  Tegea,  in  the  ancient  Arcadia.    Its  name  TWpo/ttzo,  **  Um  tbra* 
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they  took  a  terrihie  revenge  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  Tripolita 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysses 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  ThermopylaB,  a  large  Turkish  army  wliich 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra*  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salamis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  country  district, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,*  the  proclaiming  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage, 
Bud  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
once  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies, 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
Scio*  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Bomania* 

citiea,"  is  supposed  to  be  derived  Arom  the  circunutance  of  its  harlng  been  oonBtraeted  of  thi 
ruins  of  the  three  cities  Tegoa,  Mantinea,  and  Pallantium.    {Map  No.  I.) 

1.  The  peninsula  of  Caseandra  is  tlie  same  as  the  ancient  Pellene,  at  Um  eastern  entnnoe  of 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Salonica.    (^Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 

S.  Epidaurus.    See  Monembasia. 

3.  Scio  (anciently  Chios)  is  a  celebrated  and  beautiftd  island,  about  thirty-two  miles  in  leogtbi 
near  the  Lydian  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  in  modem  times  down  to  the  dreadftil 
catastrophe  of  1822,  the  island,  although  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  was  eol- 
tivated  with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity.  It  was  called  the  **  paradise  of  modem  6reees> 
fteio  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  the  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poetfl^" 

**The  blind  old  num  of  Chlo's  rocky  Isle.'* 

4.  Mipoli  di  Romania  (the  ancient  JWiMp/to,  the  port  of  Aigos)  is  sitoated  on  a  point  of  Iti^ 
at  tbt  hewl  of  the  Aisi^>Ue  Onli;  or  Gulf  of  Naoplia.    (Jlf^^  No.  I.) 
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to  the  Greeks.  The  Gre^  population  of  the  flourishing  and  de- 
fenceless island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  in 
the  Revolution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  bar- 
barous  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  experienced  the  fate  of  Scio ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica^  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun- 
dred women  and  children 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Acarn^ia,  and  ^tolia; 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  sonie  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,'  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral^s  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  others  were  captured ;  and  out 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the 

1.  Salonieay  (anciently  Tbesaalonica,  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  in  Macedonia,)  is  now 
celebrated  city  and  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 

Golf  of  SUonica.  The  town  was  known  to  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  and  iEschines,  by  the 
name  of  Thermo,  but  Cassandra  changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Tbessalonica,  the 
diaughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Tbessalonica  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
many  conrerts,  to  whom  he  adressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Theasalonians.    (Mapt  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 

2.  Tenedos  U  a  smaU  but  celebrated  island  of  Turkey,  in  the  .figean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
fifteen  miles  south-west  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  five  miles  west  ttom 
4fte  AsiaUc  coast.  According  to  Virgil,  (iEneid  ii.)  it  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greeian  fliat 
made  the  feigned  retreat  before  the  sack  of  Troy.    (Map  No.  III.) 
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Korea,  only  eighteen  returned,  much  injured,  to  the  Bardanellei 
Finally,  to  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  on  the  12ti[i  of  December 
the  strong  Turkia*i  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  was  carried  by 
assault. 

9.  During  the  year  1 823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 

erally favorable  to. the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Eplrtu 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  March 
the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  victory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Moreaby 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Snliot 
leader  Marco  Bdtzaris,  whp  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  the 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Missolonghi.*  In  the  summef 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  poet,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence;  but  he  died  at 
Missblonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissensionB 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negro- 
'  pont,   subduing   Candia,   and  reducing  the  small  but 

strongly-fbrtified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  ^housand  of  the  enemy 
had  enterfed  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

11.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morei, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  into  his  power ;  nor  was  his  coarse 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Al- 
ter repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

1.  Missolonghi  ia  0&  the  eoail  of  iEtoUa,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  aodent  Ot^ 
iJIAyNo.1.) 
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fcmine,  Missolonghi  at  length  fell,  on  ike  22d  of  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  g^trrison  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona'  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  large  numbers 
were  captured  in  their  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
^gean  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropic 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Eussia^  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1^7  a  combined  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish- Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Counl  Wittgenstein, 

crossed  the  Pruth,'  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for 

1.  S^ona  is  the  aame  as  the  aneient  AmpMssa,  in  LocriB.  See  An^hiasa,  p.  96.  (Map'Hol,') 
S.  The  river  Prvth,  forming  the  boimdary  between  the  Raarian  province  of  Bessanbl*  and 
tlie  ToriKish  province  of  Moldavia,  eater*  the  Duxatie  about  sixty  miles  ftem  its  mootli.  iMipit 
w  X.  and  X VIL) 
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tresses  from  tbe  Turks.  In  August  a  convention  was  eonohdei 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his 
troops,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantinople  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  bom  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 

the  Morea  and  the  Cyc'lades^  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  themselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan''  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  sultan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Russia 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Russian  war. 

16.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  president.  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assassinated  in  Octoher 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finalljj 

1.  The  Cyc'  lades  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  cluster  of  Islands  inlb* 
.^Sgean  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greece.    (JIfap  No.  III.) 

2.  The  Balkan  mountains  are  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hamus^  which  formed  the  nortbem 
boundary  of  Thrace,  separating  it  from  Msssia.  (See  Map  No.  IX.)  The  Balkan  range  exteato 
from  the  Blade  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  diriding  th« 
Toridah  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  BaDube  on 
tbe  north  ttem.  (boee  that4ow  into  the  Maritza  oil  the  south.    (.¥ap  No.  X.> 
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tbe  erown  was  ooiferred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prinoe,  who  arriyed  ai 
Nauplia  in  1833. 

VL  The  French  Revolution  of  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XVlH.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X,, 
who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration,  of  his  intentions  of  con- 
firming the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  But  the  new  king,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  governed  by 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
in  August,  1S29,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  tha 
■way  of  his  government,  concludiog  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosperity  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved, 
and  ordered  new  elections, — measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  1 0th  of  May,— on  the  14th  of 
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Jtine  eflboted  a  landing  on  the  African  coast, — ^and  on  tlie  5tli  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  Tbfl 
Dey  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  gi'eat  ex- 
tdtation  in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — the  first  dissolving 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  tliird, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  "  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instrument  of 
disorder  and  sedition'^ ! 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha*"  "  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  lonjger  entitled  to  their  obedience," — ^language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  dayl)e- 
fore  intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  m 
the  streets :  cries  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Revolution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  Iheir  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  prinie' 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  bnt  their  doors  were  soon  closed,  and 
their  presses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marshal  Marmont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  but  it 
"was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations, 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm :  some  skirmishing  occurred  with  the  troops  :  during  the 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mont had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tri-colored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot^  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Revolu- 
tion. By  nine  o'clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments :  his  columns  w«re  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving- stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened: 
the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves during  the  day. 

8.  The  contei^  was  renewed  early  en  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
*when  several  distingnished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
and  ^»eedi^«f«MUB«4h»  irftapr.  B^tioned  there.-    So  4iiMd«Q  ims 
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tie  assault  that  Marmont  himself  with  difficulty  escaped,  leaving  l)e- 
hind  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St.  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  con- 
sternation for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  i^eedily  com. 
pleted  by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government :  on  the  Slst 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
family,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom: 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  throne ;  and  on  tlie 
9th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sot- 
ereigns  of  continental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  » 
far  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  EDg- 
land,  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  his 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — ^indignation  toward^  them  haTing 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insurrection- 
ary spirit  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  move- 
ment that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  the  Hol- 
landers in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Valois  at  bis  birtb,  Doke  of  Chartres  on  the  death  of  Iiis  gno^ 
fiither  in  1785,  and  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  deatb  of  hid  fittber  in  1794,  was  the  sod  of  I^ 
ntlHppi  Twwph)  Ttiilrt  >f  f^lMMHj  mttm  Irani  uaito  lili  UniUhMiiJ  tltH  f  *^ 
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of  the  Dutch  king,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  dissolving  their 
union  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  3onflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,* 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement. 

VIII.  Polish  Kevolution.  1.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  Jhe 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

1.  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotkd  is  n  tiucby  of  central  Germany,  consisting  of  Uie  two  principalities, 
Eaxe-Coburg^  and  Gotba ;— the  former  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thnringiaii  forest,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north  side.  Area  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  and  ntnety-eeven  square  miles:  popula 
Uon  one  bundred  and  forty  thousand :  chief  towns,  Cobnrg,  and  Gotba.  The  goTernment  is 
a  eoDKitutioDal  monarcbf.  The  house  of  fteu»4aihm<  ba»  taMiulUitai  Wilb  llw  IfrtiMil^ 
r«^0lio«fiuniUas  of  Europe.    (JTajr  So.  XVn.) 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delnsive:  ere  long  none  bat 
Bnssians  held  the  chief  places  of  government :  the  article  of  the 
constitution  establishing  liberty  bf  the  press  was  nullified  :  publicity 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished ;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  De- 
cember 1825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Constantino,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantino  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants— 
a  second  Sejanus — delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantino,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  portions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  despoiled  hj 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  al^  in  Vplhynia*  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

8.  The  fear  of  detection  a.nd  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city;  but 
^during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
G-endre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
pairty  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  "  Women, 
home — ^men,  to  arms !"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
in  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

h  fW'lywMiaftproviBeeofEuiopMaPrafldmifonnedyeoin^^ 
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srmy  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  but  he  so6n  re 
signed ,  and  Adam  Czartoriski  was  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Kussia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsoh,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  tiie  Brussians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thoi]ffland  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Kussians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand' prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  fdr  the  evening  of  the 
81st,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug*  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  afibrding  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Boseians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Mini^,'  Skryznecki,  uniting 
all  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,*  a'  distance 

1.  The  Bug^  a  large  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  forma  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ibe  present  Poland.  Another  river  of  the  same  name,  ropnhig  south-east  through  Podolia  and 
Kberson,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Minsk  is  a  small  t^wn  of  Poland,  about  twenty-fl^e  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  A  laige 
city  of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Minsic,  form^ly  emteaoed  in 
^land.   (Jlfap  No.  XViL)     ' 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  engaged  in  batik 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrifio— no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Bern,  lost  one-fourth  ^f  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  ihefieli 
In  the  following  monlh,  both  the  Russian  oommander-in-chief,  Mar- 
shal Diebitsoh,  and  the  Archduke  Constantine,  died  suddeidy.  About 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  sdl  the  Rusdan 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefis,  and  the  want  of  an  en^- 
getic  government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  arm) 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch— the  main 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farther  hopes  re- 
mained of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete :  her  nationality 
seems  extinguished  forever. 

IIL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVO- 
LUTIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 
WAR    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Reforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
in  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a  eontinued  struggle^between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — ^the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  w^:fiL  Joudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England,  b 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  fact,  still  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  dissenters;  md  in  1829  the  taniorB  ivhioh  lai 
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io  long  ezehided  lioman  Catholics  from  t^e  legislature  were  remored. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1 830,  a  tory  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head,  then 
came  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Bussell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
plan  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  sul5*age  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  for  the  biU,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king^  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  tho 
14th  of  June,  1831.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jorily  of  forty-one.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  i^ainst  the  nobility : 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;*  and  at  Bristol* 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded ;  five  of  the 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Bussell  a  third  time  in- 
troduced a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

1.  Derh^  is  a  lai^e  town  on  ttie  Derwent,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  nortli-west  (h>m  London. 

3.  Brutal  is  a  large  and  important  city  and  seaport  of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
AfKm  and  the  Frome,  eight  miles  fh>m  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  Bristol  Channel,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles  west  from  London.  The  city  extends  over  six  or  sereii  distinct 
billsndlbclriiiteniiedlateTaU^^ainidslaptctuiwqneaiidftilUedi^       (Map  Ho»  XVI,) 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  now  advised  tho  king  ta  create  a  8i:Jieieiil 
number  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  hill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
be  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  thoy  withdrew  their  opposition ;  but  it  is  w<^thy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  hm'ried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — ^none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  -electonJ 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  countey  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  cr^^shing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  En^and  herself,  none  of  the  many  evils 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  governm^t,  so  often  pre- 
dicted by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
Mid  grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.     One  effect  of  the  desoent  of  the  Gtown  to  a 
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fbmale  -wiM  the  separation  &om  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  onion  of  more 
than  a  century.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Ootha,  a  duchy  of 
tsentral  Germany.  * 

II.  French  Kevoltjtion  OF  1848.  1.  The  most  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831 ; 
the  siege^of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  tiie  purpose  of  ovei'throwing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napole^  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  imd,  in 
December  of  the  same*  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  Sdiected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  repuWican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  oenoili- 
ate  both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
^itial  party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  hy  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  Mictions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Be  volution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  previous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Bevolution  of  February 
1848, — a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par- 
aUelin  histoiy. 
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4  Paring  the  winter  of  1847-*8  numerons  political  relonn  Imb- 
qnets  were  held  throughout  France ;  and  the  omission  of  the  king's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circmosianoe 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
annoimccd  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  France 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday ;  on  the  eyenii^ 
preceding  the  22d,  the  adminbtration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  insurrectioiL 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  nM>rrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
o(  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  annoonoed 
tiiat  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  co^nte^ 
manded,  and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  bat  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late ;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  i^e  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
turbances began:  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open;  barricades 
were  formed ;  lamps  extinguished ;  the  guards-  were  attacked ;  ^ 
sheets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sanguis 
nary  strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmiA- 
ing  ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Q-uizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mol6  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  atta(tog,  and 
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fometimes  diflanning,  the  municipal  gnards.  Between  ten  and  eleyen 
in  the  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
enddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  !  Down  with  the  assassins  !  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  the  Bourbons  !"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mol6  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announeed  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — ^that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — ^that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — and  that  General  Lam- 
orioiere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resign  ation 
of  their  commander,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Boyal  and  the  Tuillerics,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  ro^al  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St.  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guizot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8/  On  the  day  of  the  king^s  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king !  Long  live  the  Re- 
public," the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  by  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties seemed  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  in 
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its  &TOr,  every  attempt  to  adjourn  the  quegtion  was  the  signal  of  re- 
newed shouts  and  disorder ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstrations 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Bepublio  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation.  Eojalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
straggle, — blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult, — and  ihe 
strangest  revolution  of  modem  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M. 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  from 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passions 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abofition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  offences,  tranquillity. and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened ; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  tiie 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — ^the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self  government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  imiversal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  ffirther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  <^  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commim- 
ism.  Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  b^an  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
shoe-cleaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — waited  on  the  provisional 
government,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  relief 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

11.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  imited  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  than 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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opponents  detenmned  upon  its  overtlirow.  On  several  occasicms 
diuring  the  month  of  April,  the  working  claases  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  ike  hands  of  the  provisional  government.  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  ezecmtive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Bed 
Bepublieuis  was  elected;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  eoiumittee,  and  through  Barb^,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  firanos 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the^poor — ^that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  i^ould  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — ^and,  finally, 
Uiat  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
out,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov^ 
emment,  the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  gtyea  to 
Gieneral  Gavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  iareasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
signal  of  alarm :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Gavaignac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  firom  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  tho 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battlo- 
field.    The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  mornings 
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and  oontinued  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — ^by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris — will  nerer  be  known ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignao  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly, 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na* 
tion,  with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  from 
the  country :  a  small  number^f  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority^  after  a 
short  oonfinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructmg  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  ancT  thirty  nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions^  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort.^     On  the 

a.  TlM  present  confiBderaUon  of  Germany,  organized  In  1815,  embraces  nearly  forty  States, 
some  cf  very  small  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  and  only 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  famish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation 
m  ease  of  danger.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  territories  that  w«n» 
eonsidered  fle&  of  the  German  empire,  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  his 
minister  has  the  right  of  presiding  in  the  Confederate  Germanic  Diet,  held  at  FYankfort.  Th* 
AvstrlcK  German  prarinoes  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  are  the  areh-doehy  cf 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Dnke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appointed 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

-  2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  the  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,*  in  Hesse  Cassel,'  the  Elector  yielded  onl^^  af- 
ter a  i^evere  conflict.  Within  a  week  frOm  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  thfoughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg*  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,"  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform :  the  king  of  Hanover  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleswick  and  Holstein,* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

).  Hanau  is  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  eleven  mt)e« 
Borth-east  from  Frankfort.    (Map  Ho,  XVIL) 

3.  Hesse  Cassel  Is  an  irregularly-shaped  State  of  Germany,  consisting  of  a  central  territory 
and  several  detached  portions,  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  df  north-western  Bavaria.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Hesse  Daimstadt,  or  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  also  a 
limitad  monarchy,  is  divided  by  Hesse  Cassel— part  of  it  lying  north  and  part  south  of  th« 
river  Mayn.    (Map  No.  XVn.) 

3.  Heidelberg  is  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  forty-elght  mitea 
south  of  Frankfort.    (Jifop  No.  XVU.) 

4.  Sleswick  and  Holstein.    See  p.  408,  and  Maps  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVII. 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  part  of  Galicia,  the  county  of 
1^1,  and  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Gamiola,  with  the  town  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  have  no  connection  with  the  Germanic  Ckmfederation.  The  king 
of  nmssia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Austrian  emperor,  is  a  member  of  the  ConfedOTation. 
The  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtemburg,  have,  each,  four  votes  in  the  German  Diet ;  and  the  smallesfe  State,  the  firee  city 
of  Hamburg^  containing  an  area  of  only  forty-three  stjuare  miles,  has  one  vote :  the  prindpalitiy 
•f  Llehtenttein,  with  a  popvlatioa  of.only  seven  thousand,  has  also  one  vote. 
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ihemselyes  as  gorerned  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  liis  eapapity  of  i 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  role,  and  iiri- 
tated  by  the  refosal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,^  Hongarj, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Bevob 
tion,  in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re- 
mained tranquil  When,  howev^,  news  of  the  down&ll  of  Louii 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through* 
out  the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent.  :^  the  people,  sympathizmg  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  £unil^ 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  oon- 
sultation.  All  the  royal  family  and^  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  enaperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Mettemich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Mettemich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  wu 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  ihe  government 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens'  guard,  trial 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch- 
duke Alb^t  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
conunahded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  or^er  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  anA 

1.  CMLicia  and  Lodomeria^  now  constituting  a  prorinee  of  the  Anatrian  empire,  and  lF|^ 
MiOi  of  Hongaiy,  indade  those  territories  of  Poland  which  hare  ftUen  to  Amtria  in  tte  v«* 
cmpflitfaoniorthatooantry.    (.tfop  No.  XVIL) 
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<^6Ded  to  them  the  araeni^l.  MeA^ernioh  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day^  the  14th,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard ;  and  forty  thousand^  citizens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
a  convention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces  should  be  as- 
sembled  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Revolution  terminated  with  ihe  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  smcere  efEorts  on  l^a 
part  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  serious  difficulties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — ^were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,*  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generMj,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe* 
dient.  During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guidbd  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefcdly,  ruled  in 
Yiaina :  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  lio^tiousness :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city :  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Reign  of  Terror  pommenoed ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck  *  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternich  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
ihe  name  of  democracy,  exercbed  a  most  cruel  and  tmmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Bohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

L  Imupmek,  tho  ohief  dtyof  ttie  1^1,  to  on  the  rlTcr  Inn,  two  hundred  and  fortymllM 
■otttli-weil  Axon  inenna. 
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eoogress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembkd 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students 
addressed  a  "  Storm  Petition"  to  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  ensued  within  the  city,  whi^ 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up ;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavonio-  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary^  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maint^iance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,'  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  eih 
couraged  by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  <m 
^eir  march  towards  th&  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  imd  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  capitaL  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Qungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops:  a  sanguinary  contest  followed;  the  insurgents  triumphed; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,'  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

1.  HnngatTfy  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  includes,  besides  Hungary  proper,  Qrostia, 
SlaTonia,  the  military  frontier  provinces,  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania.  The  Carpathian  moun- 
tains form  the  boundary  of  Himgary  on  the  north-east,  separating  it  fh>m  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria.  The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists  of  two  eztensiTe  plains  ;—4he  plain  of  Uj^er 
Hungary,  north  of  Buda,  traversed  by  the  Danube  f^om  west  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  of 
Southern  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave^ 
the  ^^ve,  and  the  Theiss,  with  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  latter.  The  whole  of  this 
lower  plain,  an  exceedingly  fertile  territory,  embracing  thirty^x  thousand  English  squan 
miles,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube^ 
(Map  No.  XVn.) 

3.  Oroatioy  (Austrian)  regarded  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Hungary,  has  SlaTonia, 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  Adriat!:  on  the  south-weat. 
The  Drave  separates  it  from  Hungaiy  proper.  The  Croats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  speak  a 
dialect  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language.  Abont  the  year 
1180  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

9.  <Mm«tz,atownof  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  itrongeat  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  eiiipii%  to 
on  the  river  March,  forty  milee  nerth-eaat  of  Brunn.    CHmuti  was  taken  by  the  Swedes^  tte 
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£uthfdl  to  his  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  faith- 
ful army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  conceiatrat© 
an  overwhelming  force  aroimd  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jellachioh  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  mtk 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachieh 
to  ike  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Yiennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory  :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  reorossed 
the  frontiers. 

1 1.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
aoticm  had'  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind  :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  ihe 
mob :  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi* 
tion.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  his  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolutions  m  Italy.  1.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

Thirty  Tears'  War :  it  was  besieged  nnsuceessAilIy  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1758 ;  and  Laftj* 
ette  was  confined  there  in  1794.    (.Map  No.  XYU.) 
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YiMina  Msigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  p«t»T' 
inoeSy  now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardy :  at  the  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,*  and  Panna,^  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  oon- 
stitution  should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States*  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  government  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  po&- 
tifical  chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  ihe  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
i^  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pq>e; 
and  on  the  idth  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,* 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occiipati<ni  of 
Ferrara.wa8  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Eome,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,^  Looca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  gov^nmenhk     In  Be- 

1.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  is  a  State  of  northern  Italy,  having  Austrian  Lombardy  on  the 
Borth,  the  northern  division  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  east,  Parma  on  the  west,  and  Tiueaiij, 
Lucca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  JHodena,  the  ancient  MuHnm^  is  the  ci^taL  Ike 
goremment,  an  absolute  monarcby,  is  possessed  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria 

S.  Tht  Dweky  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  Austrian  Lombardy  on  the 
north,  fkrom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po.  Government,  an  absolute  monarchy.  Gapitali 
Parma,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  from  Mantua. 

3.  The  Papal  States^  or  the  **  States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  of  central,  with  ■ 
portion  of  northern  Ualy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  the  north,  from  which  they  are  separated  hf 
the  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  the  Neapolitan  dominions  tm 
the  south ;  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  north-east 

4.  ForrarOf  formerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  Est^  and  now  tha 
most  northern  city  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yolano,  five  miles  aoatk 
of  the  Po,  and  fifty-three  miles  south-west  fW>m  Venice. 

5.  Bohgnoy  the  second  city  in  rank  in  the  Papal  States,  is  at  the  southern  verge  of  the  val^ 
of  the  Po,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  flrom  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
title  of  *^  Learned,**  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  nwra 
than  one  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists. 

6.  LvMo,  a  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Ilaliaa 
Stetea,  has  the  duohy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  soutb-weti 
LooQi,  tt«  eapital,  to  eleven  mllet  north-east  of  Pisa,  and  thir^ight  weet  or  norenoai. 
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oember  the  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  Hght  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  formi 
of  government,  seemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  proy- 
ince,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republic 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  imex]^cted  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was.  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection^  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Badetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  in  opeif  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  pf  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austoians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Kadetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
oould  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
oompelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess- 
ion of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsir^  was  again  before  Milan :  aU 
liombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  some  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties^  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  but^  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic. 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Kadetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  shown  hia  oonntryiien  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — ^bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  m 
Piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  **  Republic  oFSaint  Mark.' 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — ^not  less  'than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  the  last  few 
iays  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  snr- 
rendered  to  Marshal  iR^adetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
ern Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Niq)les'  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
eonstitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans  :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,'  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
sumed his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
ih^  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingered  so  fer 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  could 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  J^aples,  othOTwise  called  the  **  Kingdom  of  the  two  SicilieB,"  nearly 
Identical  with -the  Magna  GrsBcia  of  antiquity,  compriaes  the  southera  portion  of  Italy,  togetktf 
with  Sicily  and  the  acyacent  islands. 

%  Palermo :  see  Pamrmus,  p.  117. 
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not  e<mtrol  the  use  of  them  :  he  named  a  counoil  to  aodst  him  in  the 
administraticm  of  civil  affairs,  bnt  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  i^pear* 
Pius  signified  to  the  Roman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appomtment  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter exasperated  the  people,  and  dimmished  his  own  popularity. 
Bossi's  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  his 
assassination  on  the  i5th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,*  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  hj 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  States  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of  ^'  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  ih&t  hifi  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own 'accord;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
source left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austrians 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

1 0.  The  pretended  ^'  friendly  and  disinterested  mission''  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat ;  but  the  assailants  were  reenforeed,  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Rome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

1.  Oaeta  la  a  itroogly-forttfled  seaport  town,  forty-one  milee  north-west  flrom  Naples*  aal 
s»T«ity-two  miles  soutb-east  ftx>m  Rome.  Ote«n  was  pat  to  death,  hy  order  of  ABtiny»  in  th* 
•mmediate  vicinity  of  this  town. 
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the  Boman  guards  oould  not  be  induced'  to  pay  ihem  the  oostomary 
salute ;  the  common  labor^s  refosed  to  engage  in  removing  the  bar- 
ricades from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pins  the  Ninth  returned  to  Rome, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tered  feelings  towarda  all  democratic  institations :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

Y.  Hungarian  War.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  tibat  l^e  imme^ 
diate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  descend- 
ed, were  a  numerous  and  powerfol  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plMitf 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,'  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  electivB 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  this  was 
^e  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  1^ 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Diet  declared  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  al- 
though Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  for  its 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separ&te 
nations,  e&ch  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emprxor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solemn 

1.  Tte  neistf  (indeiit  Tibiaeu*,)  a  northem  trlbntaiy  of  the  Dannbei  ii  a  iMrgt  and  aavW 
galilo  riTier  of  Hnngaiy,  flowing  south  through  the  great  HongariaB  pValm  Ilie  arsA  of  tti 
baiin  to  estimated  at  aizthoiiMuid  square  mUea.    (.V<yNo  XVIU 
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deelaraiioB  that  <<  Hangar j  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
entire  system  of  legidation  and  goyemment,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjmietion  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
confusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary;  and  the  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organisation  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re- 
sponsible ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
Bonally,  in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,*  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Pe$thj  which,  in  co^Janction  with  Buda,  is  the  seat  of  goTemment  of  Hongaiy,  if  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Danube,  immediately  opposite  Bnda,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  Populatioii  about  t^xtj^Are  thousand.  It  Is  one  hundred  ani  thirty-live  milei  ■oolb- 
Mtt  from  Vtenna.    (Map  Na  XVIL) 
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6.  The  sudden  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  govemmeDt 
to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masses 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privileges,  and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influ^ce  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calb 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Anstrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  again^ 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  Hungarian  domiD- 
ions  embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slavi,  or  Slavonians/  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  adyances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  favor> 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,'  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonii, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
ing fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresist' 
ing  inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car- 

].  The  Slavonians  comprise  a  numerous  family  of  nations,  descendants  of  the  aodentS^ 
matians.  The  Slavonian  language  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  European  Riusi>i**° 
dialects  of  it  are  spoken  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavonians  proper,  and  also  by  the  Pol* 
and  Bohemians. 

3.  The  Serbs  or  Servians,  who  belong  to  the  wide-spread  Slavonian  stock,  are  iiihabUaot>« 
the  Turkish  province  of  Servia ;  but  many  of  the  Serbs  are  scattered  tht»ac^iit  the  •  '^ 
Hungazian  provinces. 
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lowitz,'  tho  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  back 
into  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein.*  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat'  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  the 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachich,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachich  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  {appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  4iis  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

1.  Carltmitt  is  a  town  of  Slavonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Petcrwardein.    (MapTHo.lLNU.) 

2.  Peterwardein,  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  fk'ontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
ibrtresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  eastern  Slavonia.  It 
derives  Hs  pretsent  imrae  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
rrusade.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tho  Banat,  or  Hungiiry-beyond-the-Thelss,  is  a  large  division  of  south-eastern  Hungaiy, 
having  TVansylvania  on  the  east,  and  Slavonia  on  the  west.    (Map  No.  XYIL) 

a.  **  The  very  spot  that  was,  in  1697,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  the  splendid  victortot  of 
Eugene  of  Savoy  over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  CJarlowita,  that 
memorable  era  Ui  the  history  of  tho  house  of  Austria  and  of  Europe.**— S«tf«'  Austria,  ]L  p.  ^ 
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2d  of  December,  bat  a  short  time  after  the  second  Reyolntion  in 
Yienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  but  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians, — de- 
nied the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  hiff  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leaden, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle; ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  masse^  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Itsly, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  lang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizans 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1 1.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — ^all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gk)rge7,  who  had  the  oom- 
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jnand  in  t!iat  quarter,  and  on  the  5tli  of  Jannary,  1849,  botli  Win- 
dischgrati  und  Jellachich  entered  Pesth  without  Btrikmg  a  blow. 
Kosaiitli  and  the  gOTernment.  retired  to  Uebreczinj*  in  the  south* 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom^  leaving  a  strong  gjirrisonj  however j  in 
tlie  aim  oat  impregnabk  fortress  of  Comomj'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tbeiss,  from 
Eperiea*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  liukowiaa,*  at  the  eastern  extremity*  of  Transylvania,  at; 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.  On  the  SOfch  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for* 
tress  of  Esseck*  in  Slavonia^  which  fiurrendered  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.     About  the  sauie  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 

■  and,  after  repeated  disasters^  from  Transylvania  alsoj — the  S axons 
and  Wallachs,'  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  populatioUj  baviug  joined 
the  Austrian s.  The  SzeklerSj  howe%'er,  a  wild^  restlesSj  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Huogarianip 

»  placed  themselvea  under  the  command  of  Bern,  who,  thus  reeuforced, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive*  Again  he  entered 
Transylyania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-diBciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
eand  men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Buss  I  an  troops  had  crossed 
m  the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrian^,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hcrmanstadt^  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron- 
fitadt'  without  oppositloa.     In  a  few  weeks  Bern  was  complete  master 

■  1.  Upbrecziw,  \hG  grcrLl  mad.  for  Lba  piftMluce  of  tioi-Ui«m  ajid  Aiatern  Ifungaryi  Is  altimtisd  hi 
A  ^Lp  aaadjf  mid  arid  plain,  Doc  hundred  and  fourtgoa  mi)ea  eaflt  of  PesUi.  fk>pula!tioii  forl^- 
Mtb  IhoqsaDd.    (JlTtip  Ko,  XVII.) 

%  Comom^  jiUiiAteil  on  n  point  *f  land  formed  by  the  conaiienoe  of  th«  Wjwg  »nd  tba  Bau- 
ul^e.  Is  rorty-!]u  miU^  nc^nh-cnal  df  Buda.  The  citadel  ia  Goa  &r  the  strongest  fortreasea  Lu 
Sure  [re,  and  baa  nt^rer  tuscn  Uike^i-     \Map  No,  XV1[*> 

3,  Eperies  Is  a  ronJfit*d  Ujwn  of  Uppcf  Hungarfi  on  im  afRoent  of  tbo  Tbelsa,  one  hundrod 
mtid  r^arif  liiLlea  tiurlh-east  of  Foslh. 

4,  Bukomin^  i^ed  by  tlieTufkii  to  Austria  in  1774,  Is  jmw  included  in  Gaii«ii  &ad  Lodo- 
MmrltL.    {Mapifii,XVn.) 

5,  JCssarky  (ancient  Mursia^)  Lb«  capital  of  SlATonii,  fs  b.  n^rongly-fDrti^^  town  ^timted  €>n 
Ib^  Dmvc,  thirteen  milej;  rmin  it£  confluence  wiih  the  Dminbe.  It  ia  one  tvini^red  {ind  thirty^ 
^ur  mites  south  of  Uuda..  Marsta^  founded  hy  the  emptror  Adrian,  in  the  year  1^  h^amo 
fSie  capital  of  Lower  Pajii^oniju    (J^Jap  No,  XVU,) 

6,  The  ^si/ftcA*— proper]y  the  Inbabitimts  of  Iho  Tuico-Uiiaidan  province  of  WaUacbta,  nro 
ibe  de&cendflnta  of  the>  anolont  nooi^iis.    (Pfononnced  Wol'-Laka:  Wol-li'-lte-fl,) 

7,  H^n-mafijftadtf  tlie  capttal  of  the  "  Saxoa  laiid,"  a  Sajcon  portion  tif  Trana>  IvanL^  is  situated 
tn  nn  «]clensivo  and  fertlto  plain,  on  a  bumcli  of  1^  Aluta,  hi  the  Bouttiem  part  of  Tma&y]^ 
vania.     (Map  No.  XVIL) 

e»  Cremtitif^  the  largiist  and  most  popnlooa,  aa  woU  aa  tbo  principal  manufaeturhig  ami 
<» tniuerclal  town  of  TraosylTflnia— also  hi  tlwj  '*  Saxon  land"— is  seventy  mil^  enat  of  Utf^ 
laaostetlU    (Jlf^y  No.  XVU.) 
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of  TransjlTania)  from  which  h*  passed  into  the  Banat,  and  captured 
Temeswar,^  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  vallej  . 
of  the  Theiss.  Ahout  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  invested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judiciou& 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin*  and  on  the  Maros,'  about  the 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
under  Windischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna,*  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungariuis 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Gorgey,  who  resti:icted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Yetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces  f  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Yetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Giorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella^ 
chioh  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,'  and  on  the  6th  the  eorps  of 
Windischgratz  at  G<>d6ll6  :*  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen*  by 
storm :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo;*  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comom,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  U&e  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driven 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remabed  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Yienoa.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Comorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,^ 

I.  Temesieair^  the  capital  of  the  Banttt,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  seroity-flTe  miles  north* 
east  of  Peterwardein.  It  was  taken  fh>in  the  Turks  in  1716  by  Prince  Eugene.  Ttie  Bega 
canal,  seventy-three  miles  in  length,  passes  through  the  town.  Temeswar  is  snppoaed  to  np' 
resent  the  ancient  Tabiscus,  to  which  Ovid  was  banished.    {Map  No.  XVH.) 

%  Szegedin  is  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  <^  the  Muxx  and  tte 
Theiss,  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  For  the  river  Maros,  and  the  towns  Kapolna,  Tapiobieske,  GdddU5,  Waitaen,  aad  Nagy^ 
Bario,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  Bud€,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  aoulb 
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which  waa  carried  by  storm  on  the  2l8t  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hungarians ; 
and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Bussia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Ozar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara- 
tions folr  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Eadetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
mai,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  command  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Presburg*  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousimd 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bem  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Eperies,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

17.'  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at  Presburg; 

east  of  Vienna,  la,  in  conjonction  with  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary.    Attila  occasionally  mado 

Buda  his  residence.    Arpad,  the  Magyar  chief,  made  it  hia  head-quarten  in  the  year  900 ;  and 
'  it  then  became  the  cradle  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

1.  Presburg^  once  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  thirty^our 
i  toiles  east  of  Vienna.    The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  la  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made 

in  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  States,  which  was  so  generously  responded  to  by 

IbeUOter.    See  p.  490.    (.¥aj»  No.  XVU.) 
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Paskiewitok,  at  the  head  of  eigkiy-seven  thousand  Bussiaos,  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theisa 
by  way  of  Bartfeld*  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — ^the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Bussians  was  too  successfully 
carried  out.  The  Eussians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistanoe, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania:  Jellaohich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,'  maxched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Bussians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7Ui  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  lltL  Haynaa 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comorn,  near  which 
place  he  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Grorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  mailed  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlastuog  in£amy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ord^ed 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Baa^,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  £by- 
nau,  by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  whudi  has  be^i  giv^ 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangmui.'' 

19.  From  Comom,  G^wgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitaen,  nxid  thence  to  Onod,'  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  soidih,  and,  pu^ 
sued  by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  Ai^^usi, 

1.  Bartfeld  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountalDS,  in  nortbem  Hungary,  on  the  Tope^  m 
afl9uent  of  the  Theiss.  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning.  U  it 
one  hundred  and  any-flye  miles  north-east  from  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  H«gy6$  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  thirty-fire  milee  north-weet  of  Petcrwardeiik 
{Map  No.  XVn.) 

3.  Onod  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tlieiss,  ninety-five  miles  north-east  of  Pestti.  (Map 
No.  XVII.) 

4.  Tokay  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Tlieiss,  one  hua> 
dred  and  thirteon  miles  north-east  firom  Pesth.  Tokay  derives  ita  whole  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  entrepot  foi  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  hilly  tract  (rf 
oountiy  extending  tw(-nty-five  or  thirty  miles  nortb-west  from  the  town.  The  finest  quality  ol 
the  wine  Is  that  which  flows  from  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  in  heaps.  (Mtf 
Ho.  XVII.) 
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he  readied  the  ifortress  of  Arad,^  on  the  Maros.  Petty  JBtJotaii&B 
between  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  ooncert  of 
action  and  a  nnion  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  ^ole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  oonntry's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  orossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Banat  After  almost  constant  fighting  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  seyerely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bem, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungari&n  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  tiie  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  Sih  Qorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  (^joining  his 
co«mtrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  wfe^  he  might  have  turned 
the  B(»le  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  {nrocuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment  of  dictator.  Gbrgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  ihe  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  6orgey  the  m.» 
preme  civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  ihe  government ;  and  he  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Russians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  iaroops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

1.  JSrad  is  a  strongly-rortifled  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Maros,  twenty^even  miles 
north  of  Temeswar.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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jUgnation  were  visible  ihroighoat  the  ranks :  <Hie  officer  Inroke  his 
sword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Qorgeys  feet :  many  a  hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  before  GU)rgey's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Oomom,  commanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Aus- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Baab^  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu; 
ttition  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  masse^  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Grorgey's  sur- 
rwder  paralyzed  all  feurther  effort  Comorn  surrendered  on  tJie  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Grorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdin.*  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  up<m 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Bem  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.     Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossuth 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  mem- 
orable for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — ^thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad :  many  of  the  Hungarian^  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  s»t 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Raab  is  sitnatod  south  of  the  Danube,  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Ck>morn.  It  was  a 
■trong  post  under  the  Romans.  In  1809  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  French  under  its 
walls.    (JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Widdiu  is  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  in  Turkey,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube^  om 
hundred  and  six^-flre  mikss  so  ith-east  of  Pelerwardeln.    {Map  No.  VIU 
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were  forcibly  enlisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
her  own  sons.* 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  1.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledru 
Rollin,  Raspail,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rer?''ition  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Raspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  the  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — ^the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — the  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget  The  result  of 
the  electiori  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  ou 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortenso 
Beauhamais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  born  in  the  palace 

ft.  When  Kossuth,  with  the  members  of  the  provisional  government,  was  retreating  flrom 
point  to  point  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  advanced,  he  carried  with  him  the  Hunga- 
rian regalia— the  royal  Jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen—objects  of  almost  religious  ven- 
eration to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  had  become  of  them,  but 
after  years  of  search  by  individuals  sent  out  by  the  Austrian  government,  they  weredlsooverad 
in  Sept.  1853,  buried  in  an  iron  chest  near  the  confines  of  Wallachia. 
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of  the  T^eries  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  Uie  Napolecm  dynaatj  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  bj  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  Eevolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,^  from  which  he  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Puris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  So(»i 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  ihe  representative  of 
Paris,  his  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
marked  coldness  and  neglect ;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  suffrages  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
elevated  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

3.  The  first  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
porti(Mi  of  the  Assembly  i^at  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  ihe 
throne : — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — said, 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Ham^  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress  used  as  a  State  Prisoii,  is  a  towa  in  a  marshy  pbdii 
in  the  former  provinee  of  Pioardy,  seventy  miles  north-east  from  Paris,  and  thirty-fire  soutb-eoal 
from  Amiens.  Here  Prince  Polignac  ani  other  ministers  of  Qutrles  X.  \vere  conflned  fbr  lis 
years. 
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^mer  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fuiUiering  his  am- 
bitious views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intrigues 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  up<m 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
rising  Republic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizmg  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  diarge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — ^unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put  • 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name*sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the^highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREECE.    Map  No.  I. 

A  general  description  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece  may  be  foo&d  on  pp.  21  and  2S— 
Grecian  Mythology,  22  to  27— Ancient  History  of  Greece,  27  to  123— Modem  History,  516  to 
5i3.  For  descripli  ve  accounts  of  tite  Grecian  Statea,  and  important  towns,  cities,  ri  vers,  battle* 
grounds,  k.c^  see  the  **  Index  to  the  Descriptive  Notes''  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  events  iu  Grecian  History,  b^nnin?  with 
the  Persian  wars,  which  ended  B.  C.  460.  The  Pelopounesian  wars  histed  neariy  thirty  yean, 
B.  0.  431-IU4.  Subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedoa,  B.  C.  338,  a&er  which  come  ib« 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Achiean  League,  and  then  the  Roman  conqtiest,  B.  C.  146,  £?om 
which  time,  during  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Greece  continued  lo  be  either  really  or 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  country  was  invaded  by  Alarlc  the  Goth, 
A.  D.  40U,  and  afterwards  by  Oenseric  and  Zaber  Khan,  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  ttie 
Normans  In  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in 
1204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  prlucipaiities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Ve- 
netian, and  Prankish  nobles.  It  was  invaded- bv  the  Turlcs  in  1438,  and  conquered  by  them  in 
1481.  It  was  the  theatre  of  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  duruig  xhe  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitch,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Torki^ 
who  retained  possession  of  the  country  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  I82L 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  all  the  Grecian  peninsula  south  of  the  ancient 
Epinis  and  Thee'  aaly,  as  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  together  with  Enbcs'a,  tbeC^'  ladin, 
a»d  the  north«m  Spor'  ades.  Thee'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  and 
limits :  Epirus  is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  pn>vince  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Map  No.  VIL 

The  Modem  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  **  rather  above  the  mkldle  height, 
and  well-shaped;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  exjtresslve,  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions  olive  colored."  They 
retain  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancients;  the  common  people  are  extremdy 
credulous  and  superstitious,  and  jpay  much  attention  to  auguries,  omens,  and  dreams.  >Tb^ 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  OhHreh ;  they  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  abhor  the  worship 
of  images,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  believe  in  transulMtantiatiou.  The  priests 
are  generally  poor  and  illiterale,  although  imprcving  in  their  attainments;  and  their  hamts  srs 
generally  simple  and  exemplaiy. 

The  inhabilxuts  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Heihi&  are  said  to  have  tetalned  *^a  chiralrons  and 
wariike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strougly  remind  us  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Uerdlc  age.**  Tlie  Inhabltauts  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  more  Ignorant  and  less 
honest  than  those  of  Hellas.  Previous  to  the  Greek  Revolution,  remains  of  t^  Uelienic  race 
were  found,  in  their  greatest  purity,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country — in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  pamassus  in  Northern  Greece,  and  the  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygeloe  in  Southen 
Greece,  whiiher  they  had  been  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  rathless  oppreasors.  The 
ImnfMoffe  of  the  modem  Greeks  bears,  in  many  of  Its  words,  and  in  iU  general  forms  and 
grammatioal  stracture,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek— similar  to  the  relation  sas> 
tainad  by  the  Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  pronondatUm  of  the  ancient  Greek  is  loet,  hov 
fkr  the  modem  tongue  corresponds  to  it  in  that  particular  cannot  l>e  ascertained. 

T^vttllecs  still  speak,  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  fine  views  everywhere  found  in  Gredan  sosd^ 
ry ;— and  besides  their  natural  beautieMhey  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  the  thousand  hallowed  amy 
ciationsponneoted  with  them  by  sc^»s  of  historic  interest,  and  by  the  numerous  rofais  of 
ancievkrt  and  splendor  which  cov^  the  country— recalling  a  glorious  Past,  upon  which  vt 
"  ^ve  to  dwell  as  upon  the  memorv-w  departed  friends,  or  the  scenes  of  hi4>py  cUkthood-^ 
**flWeot,  but  moomAiI,  to  the  soul."   '  >^ 

"Yet  are  thy  skies  As  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  Shd  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  onve  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  sUll  his  honied  wealth  Hymetlus  yields. 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  firagrant  fortress  builds. 
The  flreebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  MendelHs  marbles  glare; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  &ir. 

** Wherever  we  tread.  His  haunted,  holy  ground; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muses  tales  seem  tmly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behoki 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon-: 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  woM, 
Defies  the  power  which  crashed  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  sp&res  gray  Marathon.'' 

Childt  Harolde^  canto  11. 
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ANCIENT  ATHENS.    Map  No.  11. 

Among  the  moamueDto  of  antiquity  which  stUl  exist  at  A  Jhens,  the  most  striking  are  those 
Which  surmount  the  Acrop'olis,  or  Cecropian  citadel,  which  is  a  rocky  height  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  Attio  plain,  and  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  where  stood  the  Propyla'a,  a 
magnificent  structure  of  th&  Doric  order,  which  served  as  the  gale  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
the  Acrop'olis.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  thenon^  or  temple  of  Minenra, 
Which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  oils.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  fVom  Mount  Pentel'  licus,  and  iu  dimensions  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two—having  eight  Doric  columns  in 
each  of  the  two  flronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  six 
columns  in  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  buildhig  was  supported  by 
four  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  building 
above  its  phitform  was  sixty-five  feet  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnificent  structure  remahied 
entire  until  the  year  1687,  when,  during  a  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
devoted  Par'  thenon,  and  setting  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  stored  there,  entirely 
destroyed  the  root;  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  ttoni^  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing,  and  the  wh(4e, 
dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  Erechtkiium^  an  irregular  but  beautiful  stnictuitf  of  ttw 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  it 
tre  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  most  finished  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hlU  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  consisting  of  temples, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  Among  these  may  be  menUoned  stalnes 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mmerva ;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
emhient  Grecians— the  whole  Acrop'  oils  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  aculptore,  the 
richest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Tkestn  «/ 
^aeekut^  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rock.  Adjo'ming  this  on  the  east  was  the  Odium 
built  by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop'  olis  was  the  Odium  or 
Musical  Theatre^  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  olis  stood 
the  Prytanium,  where  were  many  statues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  servioe  to  the 
State  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Acrop'  olis  was  the  small  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mOe 
•outh-west  stood  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  its 
palmy  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  renown  of  DemosUienes,  and  other  Cuned 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  three 
seats  for  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  are  sUU  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Musium,  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Musesus  is  nid 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  Ceramicus,  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  the 
ancient  city,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  Forum,  atlexi 
used  for  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  occupied  the  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  is  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  built  qf  marble  by  Cimon.  The  roof,  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  temple, 
have  been  but  little  impaire(ri)y  time,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  the 
ancient  magolflcence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  existing 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  near  the  Ilissus,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  sixtam  mag- 
nificent Corinthian  columns  of  Pentellc  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ilissus  was  the  StAdiumy  used  for  gymnastic  contests,  and  capable  of  accommodating  tweiity4lYe 
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tkOQttnd  panoM.  The  marble  seats  hare  disappeared,  but  the  masses  of  mutmrj  whUi 
Ibrmed  the  semi-clrcolar  end  still  remain. 

Just  without  the  ancient  city  walls  on  the  east  was  the  Lfehm,  embellished  «rith  bnUdingit 
groTes,  and  ft>untainsr-a  place  of  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  lod  t 
fliTorite  resort  for  philoeophical  study  and  contemplation.  Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Aacbesmu 
was  the  CyiM«cr'  g$*^  a  place  adorned  with  seyeral  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  aaered  to 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Jteademy,  or  Public  Garden,- 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  iltai^oas  men, 
and  planted  with  ollre  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  garden, 
1b  which  he  opened  his  school.    Thence  arose  the  Academic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  ttie  Pirss'  us,  Munych'  ia,  and  Phal'  erum.  Anciently  thm 
ports  formed  a  separate  city  laiger  than  Athens  ItseU;  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
jneans  of  two'long  walls.  During  the  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece^ 
from  1890  to  1897,  Athens  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  philosophicai  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautifWy  alluded  to  by  MUton. 

(*  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato*s  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thiclc-warbled  notes  tlie  summa<-)oif : 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing;  There  liissus  rolls 
His  ^liispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  nainted  Stoa  next; 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounoed 
Wisest  of  men ;  fh>m  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  water*d  all  the  sehocds 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
£l4curean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.'' 


ISLfflDS  OF  TIE  ^eSAN.    Map  No.  III. 

The  JEoBAM  Ska,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  betwcea 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  end  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  of  Iilao<i» 
the  Qyc'  lades  and  the  Spor*  ades  ;*  also  Eubcs'a,  Leeboa,  Chios,  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  Jcc,  neiilj 
all  of  which  cluster  with  interesthitg  classical  associationflL  Mentioning  only  the  most  ImpoitMt 
In  history,  and  begimiing  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  we  have  TkasoM,  now  Theso  or  TaWt 
early  colonized  by  the  Phcsnicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mines  i-^SkmothraMy  wbffs 
the  mysteries  of  Qybele,  the  **  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  are  said  to  have  origbiatedN-LMiM't 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hurled  down  fron 
heaven,  aqd  where  he  established  his  forge:— 7V)»«d0«,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  ss  Vligfl 
Iretotes,  in  ord«r  to  surprise  the  Trqjans : — Lesbo$^  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  and  flgs,  sod  tf 
being  the  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
intellectiial  cultivation,  and,  eq>ecially,  great  musical  attainments : — ChioM^  now  Scio,  cslled  As 
garden  ot  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  the  bfarthplaoe  of  Homer:— 5km««,  eariy 
distinguishBd  in  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  its  splendid 
temple  of  Juno  :—Iearia,  whose  name  mythology  derives  ftom  Ic'  arus,  who  fell  into  the  sea  ofltf 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  fK>m  Crete  :—Paeiii«»,  to  which  9t> 
John  was  banished,  and  where  be  wrote  his  Apocalypse:— G9«,  celebrated  for  its  temple ef 
ifisculapius,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity  >- 
J>fisfru»,  said  to  have  been  separated  fl-om  Cos  by  Neptune,  ttiat  he  might  hurl  it  agateit  Iks 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc'  ladea  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  accompanying  Bfap,  ihool' 
Include  the  islands  Aseania,  TherOf  and  -^Mphtf  among  the  latter. 
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giant  Po  jbm' iMi—Jln' aphsy  uAd  to  have  been  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lea,  in  order  to  receive  the  Argooauts  during  a  Btorm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis:— 
ThertL,  now  called  Santorin,  said  to  have  been  formed  In  the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from 
tlie  ship  Argo  t^AsifpaU'iL,  called  also  Trapedza,  or  the  *^  Table  of  the  Goda,*'  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers  i^AtnorgtiSf  the  birthplace  of  the  Iambic  poet 
Shnon'  ides :— /o«,  claimed  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  Homer  '.—Melos^  now  Milo,  cele- 
brated for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Athenians,  and  its  cruel  treatment  by  them,  (see  p. 
83)  ',~~Antipo.ro$^  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  of  great  depth  and  singular  beauty  i—Paros,  tamed 
for  its  beautiful  and  endmring  marble :— JVaxo«,  the  largest  of  the  pyc'  lades,  cel^rated  for  Uie 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  born  there  •.—Seriphtts,  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  scene  of  Uie  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydec'  tes,  king  of 
this  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danse:— 
Delo»^  (a  small  isUind  between  Rhenea  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  Aptdlo 
and  Diana :— Cto«,  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poet  Simonides,  grandson  of  the  poet  of 
Amorgus.  The  Simonides  of  Ceos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  ThetlnopylsB : — ^^  Stranger^  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  toe  are 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  laioe.**  ^gina,  Salamis,  Crete,  Rhodes,  &c^  have  been  do- 
•cribed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    See  Index,  p.  846. 


ASIi  MINOE.    Map  No.  IV.  ' 

Asia.  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  peohisaU 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the 
Enzine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  history  are  the  nine 
coast  provinces,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysla,  on  the  iEgean  ;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine ;  and  the  four  in- 
terior  provinces,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pbrygia,  and  Pisidia.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  and  at  otiiers,  dependent  provinces. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  sltoate  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  tiie  Maeander,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pbrygia.  Und^  the 
last  of  its  kings,  the  famous  Croesus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  munificence,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  neariy 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  B.  GL 
566,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire, under  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Vet- 
sian  dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  sabject 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's  successors.  Dorii^ 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  the  peninsola 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  tlie 
proconsulship  of  Aida,  (see  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  which  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  en 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sense  we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testamoit, 
(Acts,  2 :  90  although  in  some  passages  Pbrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  (Acts,  16:  % 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh  invasions 
fh>m  the  East ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  pachalick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  the 
name  of  JSTatolia,  or  Anatolia— a,  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  (avardXrj^)  meaning  the  Eatt^ 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  Levant. 

The  Greek  coloniits  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  from  the  Euxine 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal;  in  commercial  activity,  reflncment,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brethren.  Among  the  Grecian  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poetry,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  and  Alcseus;  in  philosopby, 
Th&les,  Pythag'  eras,  and  Anaxag'  eras ;  and  in  history,  Herod'  otus,  (Tt^sias,  and  I>ionydus  of 
Halicamassus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Anne* 
nians  and  Jews ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turoomans  in  the  interior,  engaged 
partly  in  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupations. 
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Akcibht  Pbkiia.  comprebeDded,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  between  the  riisr 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean;  but  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Media  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Oarmania,  on  the  south  by  tbe  Perman  GoiS, 
and  on  the  west  by  Susiana.  (See  Map.)  This  was  tiie  original  seat  of  the  conqueiora  of 
Asia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  early  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Persian  empiie ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centmy  B.  C,  Cyrus,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  grandson  of  Astyoges,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  Vb.e  Pnsian 
hordes,  became,  by  their  assistance,  a  powerful  conqfueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  kingdoms  were 'on  the  decline,  and  od  ttiefar  ruins  founded  the  Persian  emi^ 
which  properly  dates  fK>m  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  5^.  Cambyses,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  tbe 
usurpo'  Smerdia,  after  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  SU  B.  C.  Darius  was 
both  a  legislator  and  conquercMr,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  inflnraoe 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Perdan  empire  attained  its  greatest 
extent  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  q>- 
polnted  the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  than  an  or- 
ganized system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  his  sway  were  de> 
feated  at  Marathon ;  (B.  C.  490  0  and  the  mighty  armament  of  XerxeSi  hto  wm.  and  soccenor, 
was  destroyed  In  the  battles  of  Sal'  amis,  Platas'a,  and  MyC  ale.  The  Medo-Persian  empire 
Itself  was  finally  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  (he  battle  of  Arb^  B.  C.  331. 

The  Macedo-Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  with 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece,  Thrace,  asd  Macedon— thus  exceeding  the  Persian  kingdom 
in  extent.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  tbird  century  B.  C,  the  I^arthians,  under  Arsaoes,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  suocessors  of  AlexMider,  and  eetablkdied  ttie  Parthian  em|^ 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  L,  attained  its  highest  gnmdeur— extOKiing  fkom 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  Parthia,  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— firom  B.  C.  250  to  A.  D.  226,  at  which  httter  period  the  Persians 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Seleudds,  rebelled, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassantda,  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  p.  5{49l)  The 
Pwsian  empire  under  the  Sassanids  continued  until  the  year  €36,  wh^i  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Cadesiah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  then  continued  a  proviaoe 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  fh>m  them  1^  tbt 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  After  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centuries,  by  foraiga 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  287—311—351,)  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  rixtemth 
OMitury,  ordw  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  goveinment  of  Shsh 
Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Persls, 
Media,  Carmania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Mati^,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  OaspisB 
Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  the  Tigris ;  Russia  is  in  poosession 
of  the  country  between  the  Euxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  eml)racing  a  part  of  Armenia; 
and  on  the  east  the  now  independent  but  constantly  changing  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Bel<>> 
chistan  embrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Margiana  and 
Aria,  (now  eastern  Khorassan,)  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Saraii«:aBi.  llie  present  Persia 
has  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  tea 
millions.  The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains ;  iti 
long  arid  valleys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  Hie  population  is  a  mfactars 
<^  the  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  lai^^uige  spokm  is  the  PargUf-' 
simple  in  structure,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflections.  The  religion  of 
the  country  is  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  Ali,)  wUch  seems,  how 
ever,  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
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A  brief  geographical  acootint  of  Palbstink  baa  been  already  giyen  on  page  40  :~cccoQnta 
of  the  Moabiies,  Canaanitea,  Midlanites,  PbilisUnes,  Ammonites,— and  of  the  J[ordan,  Jabush* 
GUead,  Gilgal,  Gath,  Gilboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damascus,  Babbah,  Edom, 
Samatia,  Gaza,  Bethoron,  Mount  Tabor,  &c^  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Joshua  divided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  Israelitish  tribes,  whose 
localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  remained 
imited  under  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  under 
Jeroboam,  rebelled  against  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sol<Mnon.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
with  a  part,  and  part  only,  of  the  little  clan  of  Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam. 
From  this  time  forward  Judah  and  Ivael  were  separate  kingdoms.  The  dividing  line  was 
about  t^i  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  between  Jericho  and  Gibeah,— the  former  belonging  to 
Israel,  the  latter  to  Judah.  Edom,  or  Idumea,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem, 
therefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  four-fifths  of  the  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  Moabitea, 
belonged  to  IsraeL  The  Syrians  (Aramites)  and  Ammonites,  after  this,  were  no  longer  under 
•ubjection. 

The  history  of  Israkl  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
captive  to  Assyria,  <B.  C.  731,)  was  a  series  of  calamities  and  revolutions.  The  reigns  of  its 
seventeen  princes  average  only  fifteen  years  each ;  and  these  seventeen  kings  belonged  to  seven 
different  fomilies,  Which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  With 
the  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  nev^  returned 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Jcdab,  after  the  revolt  of  the  t^i  tribes,  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  a 
tingle  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  G.  606,  and  afterwards,  B.  C.  587,)  and  Judca  became  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  S.*^.;  but  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Jews,  that "  only  the  bran,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  but  Uiat  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.''  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judea,  along  yrith  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  Palestine  alternately  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  about  tite  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  Judea  was  rendered 
independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  112—114,)  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  it  was  conquered  by 
Poropey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. :  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Penea,— situated  as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  country  of  the  Sidonians,  formed  Upper  Galilee ;— the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Perizites,  formed  Lower  Galilee; 
—the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  embracing  Uie 
country  of  the  Hivites,  formed  Samaria;— the  tribes  of  Bei^amin,  Judah,  and  Shneon,  em- 
bracing the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Philistines,  formed  Judea ;— tiie 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  the 
countries  of  the  Moabitea  and  Ammonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  Penea. 

Palestine  remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire)  until  the  year  636,  when  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  249 :)  afl^  being 
more  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  (see  p.  268,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Then  followed  the  Crusades ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  the  Holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  283 ;)  but  after  a  series 
of  changes,  in  the  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  has 
ever  since  floated  over  its  sacred  places. 

The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  races— condsUng  of  the  descendanti 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Arab  conquerors,  Turks,  Crusaders,  wandering 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  &c^  but  all  now  equally  naturalized,  and  divtributed  into  various  classes  or 
tribes  according  to  their  several  religious  systems. 
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TUMEI  IN  EDRUPB.    Map  No.  VII. 

BvEOPSAN  TuEKST,  Indudlog  Moktaria,  Wallachia,  and  Senia,  which  are  ooBBected  with 
fhe  Porte  onlj  by  the  •lenderest  tiM^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slaronia,  Uuagary,  and 
Transylrania— divisioni  of  the  Austrian  empire— A-om  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save,  the 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  fhnn  the 
Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  by  the  Pruth ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Blade  Sea,  the  Bosporus, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellet^nt ;  on  the  south  the  Archipeiago  and  Greece ;  and  on 
the  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia.  Area  of 
European  Turkey  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  populatioa  about  fifteen 
millione. 

The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  European  Turlcey  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  ancient 
Byxanteum  founded  by  Byzas  the  Megarean,  B.  C.  656 :— destroyed  by  Septimius  Severus  in  hit 
contest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  196:— rebuilt  by  Ck>nstantine,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  mA 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  338 :— captured  in  1204  by  the  Cruaaden, 
who  retained  it  till  1861 :— taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Ea«lem  or 
Greek  empire,  and  firmly  established  their  power  in  Europe  The  Turkish  arms  conUnoe  W 
maintain  their  ascendwicy  over  those  of  Christendom  until  their  check  in  1683  by  the  I 
John  SobieskI,  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  (See  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  < 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1C97,  (see  p.  3M;)  dam 
which  period  province  after  province  has  been  dismembered  ftom  the  empire,  whiefa^  dnrkc 
the  last  century,  has  beea  saved  from  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  ■■ImniiflM 
of  its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisions  by  which  European  Turkey  is  best  known  in  history  are  Rumilla,  Dalgail% 
Moldavia,  WaUachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Hersegovina,  Albania,  Theaeaiy,  md 
Macedonia,— for  which,  see  the  accompanying  Map.  RumiUa^  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  fhe 
8ea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adrianople  and  ConstantlBOiil% 
and  watered  by  the  Marltaa,  the  ancient  Hebrus,  is  coterminous  with  the  ancient  Thraea^ 
(p.  71.)  BulfMfia,  separated  from  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Moasia 
InfMor,  (p.  200.)  Moldavia  and  ffallackia^  s^>arated  ftx>m  Transylvania  by  the  Garpathlaa 
mountains,  correspond  to  the  ancient  Dacia  conquered  by  Tn^an,  (p.  200-3.)  The  inhabitantsi 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  call  themselves  Roumnni^  or  Romans.  Servia,  peopled  by 
Slavonians— corresponding  to  the  ancient  Moesia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kin^^m  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1365 ;  bui  since  that  period  it  has  ft^ 
quenUy  rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  The  internal  government  is  now  wholly  hi  the 
hands  of  the  Servians,  who  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia,  now  a  pachalie 
of  Turkey,  comprising  also  myier  its  government  Tusklsh  Croatia  and  Hersegovina,  and  occo- 
pying  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separate 
kingdom  dependent  upMi  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turt:s  in  14801,  after  a  war  of 
•eventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  1523  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  to 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Mbania,  a  large  province  b(»dering  on  the  Adriatic,  is  neariy  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.)  Thessaly  and  Maeedonia  preserve  thehr  andent  names 
and  limits. 

CoMSTAMTiwopLK,  tho  ci^iital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  triangular  promoBtOfy 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumilia,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Manama 
with  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  It  is  separated  (torn  its  extensive  suburbs  Galata,  Pera,  4C&,  on 
the  north,  by  the  noble  hartxMr  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  was 
•riginally  built  on  seven  hills.  The  eitj  is  about  thirteoi  miles  in  circuit— comprises  an  area 
of  about  two  thousand  acres— and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand.  The  seraglio,  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  offlees,  Ace, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzanteum^  (see  p.  318,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  la  about 
three  miles  In  circuit,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  The  Sotptnu,  or  Channel  of  Cod> 
■tantlnople,  is  about  seventeen  miles  In  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  channel  is  deep;  the  banks  aluupt,  with  stately  cllfb;  and  the  ac^aoeBlooantiy  if 
unrivalled  for  beauty. 
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ANCIENT  ITALY.    Map  No.  VIII. 

AiicniiT  Ita.lt  wms  called  by  the  Greeks  He»peria,  from  its  western  »ttiiation  in  relalion  t« 
Greece ;  and  from  the  Latin  poets  it  received  the  names  Ausonia,  Satornia,  imd  (Enotria.  (F«« 
also  p.  123.)  About  the  time  of  Aristotle,  (B.  C,  380,)  the  Greeks  divided  Italy  i{>to  six  countries 
or  regions,— Ausonia  or  Qpica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and  Henelia ;  but  the  di- 
visions  by  whkh  it  is  best  known  in  Roman  history  are  those  given  on  the  acoompanyios 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Latium,  Camr 
pania,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bmtiorum  Ager. 

Cisalpine  OatU,  or  Oaut  this  side  of  Uie  Mps^  embracing  all  northern  Italy  beyond  the 
Rubicon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.  C,  began  to 
pour  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  Etruria^  embracing  the  countiy 
west  and  north  of  the  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  attained  to  an  advanced  de* 
gree  of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbria  embraced  the  country  east  of 
Etruria,  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Mar,  which  separated  it  from  the  Sabine 
territory  on  ibe  south.  Pieenum,  inhabited  by  the  Picentes,  was  a  country  ou  the  Adriatic, 
having  the  river  JSsis  on  the  north,  the  Matrinus  on  the  south,  ao4  on  the  west  the  Apennines, 
which  separated  it  frt>m  Un^ia.  The  Country  of  the  Sabinesj  at  the  period  wh^i  it  was 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  the  river 
Anio,  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Picenum  by  the  centnl 
ridge  of  tlie  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  J^tium  was  south  of  Etruria  and  tlM 
country  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  CampsMia^ 
eeparated  fi^m  Latium  by  the  river  Liris,  was  called  the  garden  o(  Italy.  The  Campaaiao 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  composed  of  Oscans, Tuscans,  Sanmltea,  and  Gredcs;  Um 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  Samnium^  the  country  of  the  SanuHea^ 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  nortli,  Apulia  on  the  south,  and  T^^ijniff  ^ 
Campania  on  the  west.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Samnites  not  unfrequently  brought  iaia 
the  field  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse.  JiptUioy  inhabited  by  the 
early  Daunii,  Peucetii,  and  Messapii,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  westf 
on  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  the  Campanians,  and  Lucanians.  Calabria^  called  also  hy 
the  Greeks  lapygta,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answering 
nearly  to  what  is  now  called  Tern  di  Otranto.  Lucania,  inhabited  by  the  warlike  Lucani, 
who  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  was  separatea 
from  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bradanus.  BmtiorMm  Agery  the  Country 
of  the  Brutii,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  Calabria  Ultnu 
The  Brutii,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Itali^m  tribes,  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  soon  alia 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  in  one  State.  Mm 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards,  Cfa«ile> 
roagne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  from  868  till  the  establishment  of  tbt 
republic  of  Alilan  in  1150,  it  generally  belonged,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  teiritory  of  the  Ye* 
netians,  to  (he  German  emperors.  In  1533,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  posaessioa  of 
the  emperor  Charies  V.  Since  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  MOan  aa4 
Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  they  formet 
a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  from  the 
seventh  centiuy  till  1797.  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria,  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  The  preseal 
Italian  States  are  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  jmrtof  the  Austrian  empin 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany— States  ol 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca— and  the  little  republic  of  San-Marino. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  that  unhappy  country ;  **  but  the  coalitkn,' 
lays  Sismondi, "  destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  France.'*  The  state  of  the  people  coa- 
trasts  very  disadvantageously  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

**How  has  kind  Heav*n  adom'd  the  h^py  land,  And  Tyranny  usurps  her  haray  plidns  ? 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I  The  poor  inliabitant  behokU  in  vain 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores.  The  redd'ning  orange  and  the  swelling  gni% 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joyless  he  sees  the  growii%  <^Ia  and  wines, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heav'n  and  earth  impart,  And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  r^ines  >- 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.      Starves,  in  the  midst  of  naturea't  bounty  cuni 
While  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns,  And  in  the  hulen  vineyard  difl»  Car  Uunk" 
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T&E  ROHAN  EMPIRE.    Hsp  No.  IX. 


KBOA.L  RoMK,  or  ^me  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  fortjr 
yean,  fh>B  the  frandtng  of  the  city,  753  B.  C^  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  510  B.  O,  ruled  over 
mity  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  firom  the  Tiber  southward  to  Terrscina,  an  extent  of  about  seventy 
miles,  (see  Map  No.  X ;)  but  it  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  awrrfinia,  Sicily, 
•ad  Carthage. 

Rbptblioan  Rome,  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  fh>m  the 
orerthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  to  the  aceession  of  Augustus,  28  B.  C,  extended  the  Roman  do- 
minion, not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  idso  over  all  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean— over  £gy^ 
and  all  Northern  Africa  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  AUantic  Ocean— over  Syria  and  all  Asia 
Minor— over  Thrace,  Aehaia  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Dlyrlenm— and  over  all  Gaul^  and  most 
of  Spain. 

Imperial  Roxb  occupies  a  pMod  of  about  five  hundred  years,  CDctendlng  flrom  (heacceision 
of  Augustus,  38  B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  ttie  Romans,  A.  D.  476. 
Under  Av^ustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  Xmaioy  eorre^Moding 
to  the  present  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia— of  Pannonia^  corresiMmdiiig  to  the 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  S^ia,  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  Slavouia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bosnia— of  Xorieumy  corresponding  to  the  Auatraa 
Salzburg,  western  Styria,  Oarinthia,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  soutb- 
eaatem  Bavaria— IZJItftta,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switzerland— 
and  VinddUiHy  corresponding  to  southern  Wlrtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  Roman  empire 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  by 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittania,  was  reduced  by  OstcHius,  in  the  reign  of  CSaudius; 
and  Agricola,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Foiih, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limits  given  It  hj 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who,  in  the  year  105,  added  to  it  Doerii,  a  region  north 
ot  the  Danidie,  and  corresponding  to  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  east 
of  the  Theiss  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Tr%}an  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
l!l^ris  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  the 
sway  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  from  the  bands  of  the  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  thereferB) 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  period, 
the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known,— extending  in  length  more  than  three  thou* 
sand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  in  breadth, 
from  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  tiie  deserts  of  Africa,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  tlioikaatod  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  glot>e.  W^  mig^ 
it  be  called  the  Roman  Worlb. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Tr^}an,  voluntarily  began  the  system  of  retrmchmeat 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  Vba  fnmtiers  he  aban- 
doned all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  The  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  into  Easten 
and  Western  In  the  year  395.  In  the  year  476  ttie  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  Ute  most  polislied  na> 
tiona  of  Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  but  finally  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capital,  In  the  year  I483|  and  nade 
It  the  c^)ital  of  Qie  Ottoman  empire. 
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INCIENT  KOSE.    Map  No.  X. 


In  detcribiog  Akcibnt  Roms  our  attention  is  flnt  directed  to  the  rdatire  localities  of  tlie 
Seven  HiUs  on  which  Rome  was  originally  built— the  Aventine,  Coelian,  Palatine,  Esquiline^ 
Capltoline,  Viminalf  and  (^rinal— all  included  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tollius,  built  about 
the  year  550  B.  C  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  the  emperor  Aureliau  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Probus  five  years  afterward.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  Servian  town  was  about  six  miles ;  that  given  it  by  the  wall  of  Anreliao, 
which  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  inclosed  a  part  of  the  Janiculan  mount, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  the  city  extended  tax  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  moderm 
rampart  surrounds,  substautially,  the  same  area  as  that  of  Anrelian. 

The  greater  part  of  Modem  Rome  covers  the  flat  surface  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Cafh 
toline  and  Quirinal  mounts,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian^a  Mausoleum,  (now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo^  south  to  and  including  the  Janiculan  mount.  The  ancient  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  th^  old  walls  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  thb 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gapitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  waste  of  piles  of 
•battered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  habitation 
except  a  few  mouldering  convents,  villas,  and  cottages. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  the  Capi  toline  hill,  on  which  once  stood  the  fiunous  temple  of  Joptter 
Capitolinus,  we  And  there  no  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  al>ont  eighty  feet  of  what  sie 
beUeved  to  have  been  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill 
we  still  discern  the  fatal  Tarpeian  Rock,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hovela^ 
while  ruins  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 

The  open  space  between  the  Capitoline,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  r^cs  of 
tadflot  buildings  Interspersed  among  modem  churches  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Here  was 
the  Oreat  Roman  Forum— &  large  space  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildUiga,  temples, 
statues,  arches,  &C.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  whidi 
they  stood  is  now  covered  with  their  ruins  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  The  span 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  until  recently,  Campo  Vaccino,  or  the  fldd  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  times  theie  was  a  little  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  In  time  this 
was  converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  CImcs 
Maximoy  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  Tarquins,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  watecs.  This 
drain,  still  performing  its  destined  service,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  as  many  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nineteen  Corinthian  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  TompU  of  Fe^te— sap- 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Palaeeo  of  the  Catars  ;  Claudius  ei> 
tended  them,  and  Joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  by  a  bridge ;  and  towards  the  northen 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Nero  built  his  *'  Golden  House,"  fh>nted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  stood 
the  emperor's  colossal  statue.  The  Aventine  rises  from  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmounted 
l^  a  solitary  convent  On  the  Ccslian  are  remains  of  the  very  curious  circular  TempU  tf 
Faunut,  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are.  the  mins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  oocupying  a 
surface  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  each  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  sea> 
bathing— in  the  centre  an  immense  square  for  exercise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hall  with  sixteea 
hundred  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  muuc,  and,  in  the  middle^ 
a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  for  running,  wrestling,  tec,  and 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  halls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and 
philosophers  gave  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  roofiess,  and  the 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  In  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Maximusy  which  is  said  to  have  covered  the  q)ot 
wher)  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  mors 
than  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and,  in  its  greatest  extent,  contained  seats  for  two  bundled 
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•ad  ilxty  thootand  ipectaton.   We  can  itill  trace  ite  shape^  but  the  stnictare  hssentirdy  dl» 
appeared. 

In  the  open  space  eastward  of  the  Great  Forum  stands  the  Coliseum  or  Flavian  AmfJu' 
theatre^  the  boast  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Ves- 
pasian and  completed  by  Titus,  is  in  form  an  ellipse,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  five  and 
a-balf  acres.  The  external  elevation  consisted  of  four  stories,— each  of  the  three  lower  stories 
having  eighty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  the  second, 
and  Corinthian  in  the  third.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangular  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elliptical  arena 
was  occupied  wilh  sloping  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towards 
the  summit  of  the  ^eternal  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  gallones.  A 
movable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  for 
the  emperor  and  persons  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators*  martyn» 
•laves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  the  blood  of  both  mea 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  d^enerate  Romans.  The  Coliseum 
is  now  partially  in  ruins ;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height ;  the  uppermost  galleiy 
has  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  brokrai ;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  the 
Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  "  walls,  palaces,  half  cities  have 
been  reared ;"  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  stands  a 
crucifix ;  and  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  altars,  consecrated  to  different  saints,  ar» 
wected  on  the  dens  once  occupied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  Esquiline,  a  part  of  them  extending  their  intricate  corridors  on  tbs  * 
heights  overlooking  the  Coliseum,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  ntus ;  hot 
although  it  is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  ciUIed  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  in  a  garden  near  the  ea^m  walls,  is  a 
decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  Bathe  of  Dioeletiaa,  on 
the  Viminal  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  their  general  arrangwnent,  ihoae  of  Caracalls. 
Still  fiEuther  to  the  north-east  are  the  rmnains  of  the  camp  erected  by  Sejanua,  the  ministw  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Pnetorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gaidens  of  the  historian  Sallost,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pincian  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circus,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  On  the  western  asceat 
of  the  thickly-peopled  Quirinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gard^is  of  the 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Constaatine. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  south,  he> 
tween  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  N^va  and  Traiaa 
are  still  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martius,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.  Of  the 
Tluatre  of  JUareelltUy  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  r^nain.  Of  the  Theatre  ef 
Ptfvtpejr,  the  foimdation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Palazzio  Pio.  Ilie 
Flaminian  Cireut  and  the  Circus  Jlgonalis  are  entirely  In  ruins.  The  Column  of  AnUmiKU 
and  the  Tomh  of  Augustus  are  still  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  Pantheon^  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remidns  of  ancient  Romcj  is  a  temple  of  a  drcidar 
form,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  contained  those  of  the  other  heathen  deities,  formed  of  various  materials— goU, 
silver,  bronze,  and  marble.  The  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  Icmg  by 
forty-four  in  depth,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  the  shafls  con- 
sisting of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty4wo  feet  in  height.  The  bases  and  capital  are 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  drum,  with  niches  flanked  by 
columns,  above  which  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  build- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  an  aUic  sustaining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  the  beautiful  dome,  which  is  divided  internally  into  square 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  dome 
admits  the  only  light  which  the  place  receives.  The  consecration  of  this  temple  (A.  D.  600)  as 
a  Christian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  moderns,  this  roost  beautiftil  of 
heathen  fanes.  Christian  altars  now  fill  the  recess  where  once  stood  the  most  flunous  stitui 
of  Uie  gods  of  the  heathen  world. 
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.     CHART  OF  THE  WORLD.    Map  No.  XI. 

Map  No.  XL  U  a  Chart  or  th«  World  on  Mercator»8  projection— a  Chart  of  History,  coc- 
Ubiting  the  worid  as  known  to  Europeans  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America— and  a 
Ckmrt  of  Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat,  showing  the  comparatiye  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  diiferent  parts  of  the  Eiartb's  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  is  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  £arth*8  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  the  Chart; 
while  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  their  islands, 
and  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  thk  World  has  but  just  com- 
menoed. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  does  not  depend  wholly  uppn  itc 
latitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  perpetually  fh>zen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (tt 
ft  mean  annual  temperature  of  thUrty-iwo  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  a  line  ranging  firom  below 
llfty-flve  degrees  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
fifty-one  and  a-half  degrees  north  latitude,  is  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a-half  d^^rees  of  latitude  farther  south.  The  line  of  greatert 
heat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four-tenths  degrees  of  Fahrei^heit,)  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  southern 
Hindostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  in  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  The  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Continents  and  large  islands  are  found  to  be  warmer  on  thdr 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  chiefly  in 
large  Inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  from  continents.  Had  the  Arctie 
regions  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  have 
been  equally  fktal  to  animal  life. 


BATTLE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RETOLUTiON 
AND  THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.    Map  No.  XII. 

The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a  em- 
ttnoation,  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  aft 
Jemappea  on  the  17th  of  November,  1792,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1815. 

The  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  the 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  sufTering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  pwhh 
aula  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  battle-field,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  struggle  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  drum,**  the 
**  waving  standards,"  and  the  ^^  trumpets  clangor,"  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  France,  including  Belgium  and  northern  Italy ;—  they  are  seen  la 
tax-oS  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleon^s  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  straw 
the  route  tu  Moscow,  where,  from  the  fires  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snows  of  a  Rnssiao 
winter,  tiie  French  eagles  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  gladiatorial  arena  of  frantic,  struggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Death, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  from  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  the  commandii^ 
genius,— the  wizard  spirit, — of  him  **  who  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm"— 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler, 

"Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones. 
Whose  table  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  l>ones." 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  ofr> 
casioned,  have  not  been  unattended  with  useful  results  in  mining  forward  the  march  of  EuiopeiB 
dvilization.  The  moral  character  of  Napoleon,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  bn 
been  variously  drawn  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  the  towering  height,  the  lightning4ike  rapfdi^ 
and  tlM  brUIian<9,  of  bia  gwiuSf  have  Mv«r  been  questioned  ly  hit  moat  bitter  r«yU«H. 
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PBANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTCflAl.    Map  No.  XIU. 

FkAKcc,  (aneient  Ook/,)  bordering  on  three  seas,  and  being  enclosed  by  natural  boondariet 
on  all  sides  exeept  the  north-east,  where  her  natural  limits  are  the  Rhine,  is  admirably  siUiated 
for  a  commanding  influence  in  European  afiEairs ;  and,  besides,  her  large  population,  the  active 
spirit  of  her  people,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  her  climate,  place  her  among 
the  foremost  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  divided  between  the  Belgse,  the  Celtae,  and  tho 
Aquitani ;  the  Beiges  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine ;— the  Celta  between  the 
Seine  and  Garonne ;  and  the  Aquitani  between  the  Garonne  and  P^jrrenees ;  but  the  Romans, 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  Gaul ;— Belgica,  in  the  north-east ;— Logdunensis,  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  Loire ;— Aquitania,  between  the  Loire  and  Pyrenees ;— and  Narboneosis,  is 
the  south-east 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  careei^ 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  French  people.  They  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Blaoedonia,  forced  Thermopylas,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  the  empira 
of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but,  after  a  century  of  parUal  conflicts,  and  nine  years  of  g^ieral 
war  with  Caesar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Gaol 
was  OTerrun  by  the  Germanic  nations :  ttien  came  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Frwaia— 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne — and  then  Uit 
Increasing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  987,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon  I  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukes,  counts,  and  minor 
■eigueurs,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  of  the  modem  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  the 
great  fle&,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
all  France  was  united  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  but  thoaa 
divisions  of  her  territory  beat  known  in  general  history  are  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  the 
aeoompanying  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  all  either  duchies  <ff 
icinor  seignories  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  their  history  is,  therefore,  virtually,  for  a 
long  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoms.  (^See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  RoussUlon,  &c.,  pp.  300,  371-2, 379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-tlureo  provincial  divisions  were  abolishedf 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-eix  Departments  or  Prefectures ;  these  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Arrondissements ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
Cantons ;  and  these  latter  into  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  Conrnmnes. 

Spain,  anciently  Hispania,  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  was 
not  ttiHy  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
country ;— 1st,  Baticoy  in  the  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modem  province  of  Anda- 
''aaia;— 3d,  Luaitania^  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  of 
Etlremadura  and  Salamanca;— and,  3d,  Tarraamentis^  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
portion,  of  the  peninsula. 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spain  was  ovemm 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes ;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  estab- 
lished their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  b^^ning  of  the  eighth  centmy 
the  Moors  from  Africa  overran  the  whole  country,  but  afler  their  defeat  by  Charlea  Martd  in 
France,  (see  p.  353,)  the  Christians  began  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kingdcHn 
<tf  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  flrom  ttiat  period,  gradually  extended 
their  power  until,  in  1492,  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  arms  uf  Feidinaod 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  under  one  government. 
In  1130  PoRTi;oA,L  became  an  independent  kingdom:  flrom  1580  to  1640  it  was  a  Spanish 
province ;  but  at  the  latter  period  it  regained  its  independeu<ceb  For  historical  accounts  of 
Nafarre,  Aragon,  C|  stile,  Leon,  and  Granada,  soe  p.  317,— Portugal,  318. 


SWITZEKLANDi  DENMARK,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  AND 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

As  ft  brief  outline  of  tlie  history  of  Switzkrla.nd  has  already  been  given  on  page  269,  and 
of  Dbnmajik,  SwKDfcX,  and  Norway,  on  page  3()8,  we  shall  here  confine  our  attention  prtDd- 
pally  to  the  physical  geography,  government,  population,  &c.,  of  those  countries. 

8wiTKK&LA,Ni>  U  a  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  twenty4wo  confederated  States  or 
cantons,  whose  total  area  Is  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  that  oi 
the  State  of  New  York.  Population,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  are  Protestants.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  a  German  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  speak  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearance 
of  the  country  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  a  lai^  town,  of  which  the  ralleys  are 
the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
and  several  other  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland;  but  the  Aar  drains  the 
^eaier  part  of  the  country,  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  atid  Thim,  and,  after  a  oourss 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unites  with  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
numerous— all  navigable— and  remariutble  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  thehr  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  fish.  Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz  are  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea — the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not  only  is  Switzerland  mudi 
colder  than  the  adjacent  countries,  owing  to  its  elevation,  and  the  influence  of  its  glaciers  in 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modern  times,  and  many  tracta  are  now 
btfe  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  half 
of  the  ancient  Ciwibric  Ckersonesey  together  with  the  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
the  island  of  Bomholm  in  the  Baltic  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  BOv««igB 
of  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Germauic  conf^eration.  Iceland, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  be- 
long to  Denmaf]^ 

The  surfkce  of  the  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  ttie  whole 
western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  HoLstein  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptioni 
from  the  sea,  by  Immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  but,  generally,  very  fertile. 
There  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  numef  • 
oufl^  and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  1660  the  government  has  been  perhaps  as  aiso- 
lut)  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world ;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  theil 
extensive  powers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Populatku 
bit  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
lavian  peninsula,  west  of  the  Baltic.  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  country,  but 
the  toil  is  poor.  Sweden  extends  so  far  north  that,  near  Tomea,  the  sun  is  vi8il>le,  at  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainous 
country,  aud  is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  in- 
dentations or  arms  of  tlie  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  Stortkivff,  meets  for  three  months  once  in  three  years,  by  Its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  Arom  the  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  this  assembly  in  three  successive 
storthings,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent— a  right  which  no  other 
iKouarchico-l^^ative  assembly  in  Europe  poss 
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fHB  NBTEERliNM,  NOW  EH8KACED  IN  THE  UNfiDOHS  QP 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUIL    Map  No.  XY. 

Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  of  Hollamd,  (often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  **Low  Ooontrtea,**) 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  insigniflcant  hiU  range^  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  fertile 
country— in  great  part  conquered  by  human  labor  firom  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  abore 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  timM 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  agidnst  the  sea,  enormoni 
artificial  mounds  or  dilces  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inundations  in  tbi 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  network 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainage.  When  the  sea 
ii  once  shut  oat  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  water  courses ;  and  wind-mUla^  erect> 
ed  on  the  ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  the  marsh  is  so  fiir  bdow 
the  level  of  the  sea— even  twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  more 
ramparts  and  milla,  at  different  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  country  where 
nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provinces  of  BBLonni 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  HoUand. 

Goldainith^s  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

*  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies,  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  rosl^ 

Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies :  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Blethinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand,  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile^ 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomM  vale, 

Lift  the  tall  ramparts  artiflcial  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow,  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  fh>m  hia  reign." 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  in  the  second  oentory  H(^ 
land  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  they 
■ubeequently  formed  a  part  of  the  ddminiona  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  passed 
Into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  ttie  whole  fell  under  the  rale  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  aueoessor  of 
Charles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands:  the  indpendence  of  the >* Bepublie 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  hi 
1009,  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
in  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  flpom  them, 
they  were  incorporated,  in  1795,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  la 
1806  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belgiom 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Nethertands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  de> 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  ahovt 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  speak  what  is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  ftom  the 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popu- 
lation of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  mtlHona  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  three 
principal  races,— the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  the  Flemings  and  Germans ;  the  Gallic, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French;  and  the  Semitic, 
which  comprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  French  hmguage  is  used  in  poblio  aflkirsi  and  by  aB 
the  educated  and  wealthy  clanea. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Map  No.  XYI. 

Tbe  Unitid  Kinodok  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consists  of  Vtxe  islRnds  Greftt  Britain 
aad  Ireland,  the  former  including  tbe  once  independent  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  tlie  whole  constituting  not  only  the  nucleus  and  tbe  centre,  but  also  tbe  main  body  and 
seat,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  Empire.  The  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  consisting  principally  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
the  East  Indies.  Tbe  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  on  area  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Is  indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  power ;  but  many 
able  writers  bare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colonies  and  dependencies  occasion  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

No  country  ever  existed  more  favorably  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  insular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  the  countty 
comparatively  secure  f^om  hostile  attacks,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce; 
while  its  soil  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  excludes  in- 
dolence on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Its  harbors  are  numerous  and  ex^Uent: 
Its  principal  riv«v,  tbe  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance :  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance :  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  salt  springs  and  saU 
beds  are  alone  sufl9cleut  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  inexhaustible  coal  mines, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  mors 
valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
But  England  has  an  enormous  public  debt :  her  government  is  very  expensive ;  and  con- 
sequently, with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  wars^  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  million  pound*  sterling.  Her 
expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  upwards  of  fifty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twentymine  millions  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  the 
public  debt  1 

The  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
In  England,  fiay-five  years  before  Christ,  4>elonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
family— the  Celts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Belgic  Goths  having  at  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  west- 
ward into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portions 
of  England.  The  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scottand, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  4U9, 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  were  in- 
vited over  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  firom  the  landing  of  Hengist. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  loigth, 
in  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  how- 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  1066  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  Willhim 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagehet,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &C.,  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England ;  but  during  the  reign  of  John,  surnamed 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1169  Henry  IL  began  the  conquest 
of  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  in  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1484 :  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  aiid  Scotland  in 
1604 :  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch 
in  1649 :  the  Restoration  in  166U :  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  the  legislative  union  of  Enghmd 
and  Scotland  in  1707 :  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  482 :)  the 
American  War,  1776-1784 :  the  war  ^ith  revolutionary  France,  1793-1815 :  the  legislative 
union  of  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  1828 :  CathoBo 
Emancipat  ^n,  182<) ;  and  passage  of.the  Reform  Act,  1833. 
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AND  WESTEES  BD8SIA.    Map  No.  XVII. 

CsNTmAL  EoRopK  may  be  considered  at  embracing  tbe  i»esent  nirai«x>ui  Gtnaaa  Staim, 
■lid  Switzerland;  including  in  tbe  former  those  portions  of  the  Austriim  and  Prussian  emphes 
vhieb,  previous  to  tbe  French  Revolution,  belonged  to  tbe  German  empire. 

The  **  German  Empire**  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  oCCk>ntinental  Europe ; 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  divisions,  and  government,  that  tbe  reader 
of  history,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  them,  will  often  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradii^ioBS. 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  portioiu  of 
Germany  wf  spok«i  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  Hie  following  riceteh  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  Oerwutnie  Confederation,  it  is  believed  will  explain  these  seeming  inconsistendea,  aad 
render  German  history  more  intelligible  to  tbe  general  reader. 

Tbe  first  Cariovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hereditary  monarchs ;  bat  as  eariy  as  887 
tbe  great  vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  empax>r,  and  elected  anotbw  sovereign  in  ik 
itead ;  and  fh>m  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  were  elected  by  Uie  most  powerftd  vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom 
wert  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  1806  the  Austrian  empeiDrs  racercteed 
ft  double  sovereignty,— as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  GenDany  also ;  but  a  portion 
of  tbe  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  tbe  period  of  the  outbreak  of  tbe  French  Revolution,  tbe  German  empire  was  divided 
into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  had  its  diet  for  the  transaction  of 
local  business;  but  aflkirs  of  general  importance  to  tbe  empire  at  large  were  treated  by  tbe 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  Tlie  Tmi  Great  Circles  were,  Ist,  the  drde  of 
Austria  ;  9d,  Tbe  Cirde  of  Burgunij/y  (indnding  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  bdoog- 
faig  to  Austria;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  fVeatfkalia;  4th,  the  Circle  of  the  Palatinate;  5th,  the 
drde  of  the  Upper  Rkine;  6th,  the  SuabUn  Cirde,  (induding  Wirtemberg  and  Baden;  see 
Suabia,  p.  270 ;)  7tb,  tiie  Circle  ot  Bavaria  ;  8th,  tbe  Circle  of  FrancoHa,  (see  FrancoQia,  p.  270;) 
Stb,  the  Circle  of  Lowor  Saxony,  Oncluding  the  duchies  of  Bfagdeburg,  Holstein,  &c :  the  latter 
ft  part  of  Denmark ;)  lOlh,  the  Cirde  of  Upper  Saxony,  Onduding  Pomerania,  Brandenbuig,the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  tac)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  tbe  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Prussian;)  and 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  tbe  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  fipom  tbe 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  o(  a  vait 
aggregation  of  States,  ftom  large  principalities  or  kii^oms  down  to  firee  cities  and  the 
estates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
north  by  northern  Denmark  and  the  Baltic ;  east  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia,  aad  Hungary; 
Booth  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  Tbe  Anatriaa 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  had  also  other  States,  such  as  Hungary, 
Galida,  Slavonia,  &&,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Pnuala, 
ttid  the  southern  half  of  Doimark,  were  also  included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  tbe 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  fh>ntiers  of  France  were  for  the  first  time  ez* 
tended  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Cirde  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  fh>m  tbe  Gennau  dominioBi. 
The  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  followed  by  other  changes,  Austrian  Tyrol  being  given  to 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  1806,  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  485J 
a  population  of  sixte^i  millions  was  taken  lh»m  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  1806,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounoed  the 
style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.  Hie  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  tbe  Prusaiw 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  after  erected  into  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downilBll  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in 
Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  mpreme  head.  A  confeden^ion  of  thir^- 
five  (altorwards  changed  to  thirty-four)  Independent  sovereignties,  and  four  f^'ee  dties,  r^Iaoed 
tbe  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  all  tbe  Austrian  aad 
Prussian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  empire ;  also  Holstdn,  (a  part  of  Des* 
mark,)  and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;)— the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  tbe  kfaiga  of 
Aruaaia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  th^  reepeotive  German  territories,  parties  Is 
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the  league.  Hie  affairs  of  the  Confederation  are  managed  by  ft  diet,  in  which  the  repreeent»> 
tire  of  Austria  presides.  Until  a  very  recent  period  each  of  the  German  States  had  its  own 
custom  houses,  tariff;  and  rerenue  laws,  by  which  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  sub- 
jected to  many  vexations  and  ruinous  restrictions ;  but  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Prussia 
this  selfish  system  has  been  abandoned ;  free  trade  exists  between  the  States ;  and  a  commodity 
that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of  the  league  may  now  be  conveyed  without'  hindenuooe 
throughout  its  whole  extent 
For  notioes  of  Russia,  PoUnd,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  287, 311,  and  543. 
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Iha  Umitkd  States  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  sections ; 
Ist,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  2d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mis^sslppl, 
whose  waters  find  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  3d,  the  Padflc  coast,  embracing  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  section  betwe^i  the  All^hanies  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  ori^nal  Stales,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  in  the 
north-eastern  or  New  England  States ;  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  generally 
Ugfat  and  sandy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  In- 
cluded between  the  Alleghanles  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins  in  the  world, 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  mllli<m  square  miles — ^neariy  equal  to  all  Europe,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  emph'e.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  the 
■oil  is  generally  of  very  superior  quality ;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastom  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
■oil.  Washington  and  Oregon  territories  ate  divided  into  three  belts  or  seclions,  by  mountain 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  The  eastern  section  is  rocky,  broken,  and 
barren ;  the  western  ferUle.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extensive 
devated  r^on  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands :  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Gall- 
forala  are  hilly  and  mountainous:  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  southera 
•eotion,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  importance. 

The  United  States  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1850  their  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  as  it 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  the  century  It  will  number  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million*,  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  FVance.  Hardly  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country,  intersected  by  nnmor- 
out  canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  its  roads  of  iron,  bordering  on 
two  oceans,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  it  Is  even  now  the  aecood 
country  on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  Great  Britain :  In  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  manufoctures  it  has  already  risen  to  great  respectability.  Its  revenue,  which  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  customs  on  Imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  sufficient  in  Janusiy 
1837,  not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  contracted  during  the  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  five  million  dollars  in  the  treasury,  to  dis  tribute  more 
than  thirty-seven  millions  among  the  States.  In  1838  the  United  States  was  entirely  free  Oom 
debt,  while  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millioa 
pounds  sterling,  equal  to  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  I  the  annual  interest 
on  which,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  annual 
expenditure  of  the  American  government. 

The  national  existence  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776|  when  thiy 
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JMlnrtd  their  independeiioe  of  Great  Britain.  The  seyen  years*  war  of  the  BeTolatkm  tol* 
lowed:  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  wu  signed  Septeml>er  30th,  1783:  the  present  Oonstilii* 
Uon  wu  ratified  by  Congress  July  14th,  17)96 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  Washington  was 
laaogurated  first  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1803,  Louisfana,  embracing  a  vast  and  aii> 
defined  territory  west  of  the  Blisslssippi,  was  porchased  ftom  France  for  flfieen  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  in  1831  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  SpahL  On  the  4tli  of  Jmie,  1813, 
the  American  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain:  peace  was  concluded  at  Ghent, 
Deo.  14th,  1814.  In  the  year  1845  the  Repablic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Mexico  began :  California  was  conquered  by  the  Americans  during 
the  iummer  of  the  same  year ;  on  the  !27th  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Crua  eapitolated ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  September  the  American  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  February,  1848,  a 
tieaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  a  large  Increase  of  tc^ 
rl.017,  embradng  the  present  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California. 
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L  FASQUBLLE'S    NEW    FRENCH     COCTRSE. 

$1  2S. 

U.  A  KEY   TO    THE    EXERCISES    IN    FAS- 

quelle's  French  Course.    76  cents. 

m.  FASQLTELLE'S    COLLOQUIAL   FRENCH 

Course.    76  cents. 

IV.  FASQUELLE'S  TELEMAQUE.    62  1-2  cents. 
'V.  NAPOL^feON.     BY  ALEXANDER   DUMAS. 

With  Notes,  Ac  by  Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.D.    76  cents. 

VI.  HOWARD'S  AIDS  TO  FRENCH  COMPOSI- 

tion.    A  Companion  to  Fasquelle's  French  Course.     $L 

VIL  TALBOT'S  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION.    63 

cents. 


I.  FASQUELLE^S    NEW    FEENCH    COUESE. 

$1  26. 

Fasquelle^s  French  Course  is  on  the  plan  of  "  Woodbury's  Method  with  GennaD." 
!  It  pursues  the  same  gradual  course,  and  comprehends  the  same  wide  scope  of  instruc- 
:  tion.  Jt  is  most  eminently  practical ;  works  admirably  in  the  class-room.  It  will  be 
;  found  everywhere  equal  alike  to  the  wants  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  Indicating  in 
the  author  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue,  added  to  ccnsummate 
*  skill  in  the  art  of  imparting  it. 

NOTICES. 

F^om  the  JVVio  York  Evangelist, 

*^  It  is  a  very  copious  and  elalK>rate  work,  supplying  the  pupU  with  the  material 
for  all  his  necessary  elementary  study,  and  going  over  the  ground  with  great  thorough- 
ness." 

From  the  Keto  York  Commercial  JSdvertiser, 

"This  grammar  is  designed  to  teach  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  the  French 
language,  upon  the  same  system  which  Mr.  Wooabury  has  to  successfully  applied 
to  German.  Combining  the  analytic  and  synthetic  principles  of  inslmetlon,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  generally  useful  than  any  other  on  the  same  subject.** 

From  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

**Fasquelle'8  New  French  Course  is  evidently  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  auid  is  the  result  of  much  labor  and  research.** 
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GERMAN. 


L  WOODBURY'S     NEW     METHOD     WITH 

German,    $1  fiO. 


IL  WOODBUEY'S  6H0ETER  COUESE  WITH 

German.    75  cents. 

UL  KEY  TO  WOODBURY'S  SHORTER  COURSK 

50  cents. 

IV.  WOODBURY'S    ELEMENTARY    GERMAN 

Reader.    75  cents. 

V.  WOODBURY'S     EOLEOTIO     GERMAN 

Reader.    $1. 

VI.  WOODBURYS    GERMAN-ENGLISH    AND 

English-German  Reader.    25  eents. 

VIL  WOODBURYS   NEW  METHOD  FOR  GBB- 

mans  to  Learn  English ;  or,  Nene  Metb^de  zur  Erlemnng  d« 
Englischen  Sprache.    |1. 

Vm.  ELWELL'S    GERMAN    DICTIONARY.     A 

Ne-w  and  Complete  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 
German  Languages,  with  the  Pronunciation  and  AccentuatioD 
according  to  the  method  of  Webster  and  Heinsius.  By  Wm. 
Odell  Elwell.    New  Stereo.  Edition.    |1  50. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of  German  is  specially  invited  to  the 
several  works  composing  this  series. 

Titey  have  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  on  the  part  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  and  fully  tested  in  the  class-room  by  the  most  able  teachers.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  favor  everywhere  accorded  to  them  by  those  fully  conversant  wiUi  the 
Goroan  tongne^  and  such  uniformly  their  efBciraicy  in  the  hand  of  the  student,  aa  to 
io6tiiy  the  utmost  confidence  in  commending  them  as  forming  decidedly  the  bMl 
GermaQ  (bourse  ever  yet  oflfered  to  the  public. 
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